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Have often revolv'd in my Mind, what might 
be the Cauſe, that humane Virtues have al- 
ways been, and are ſtill ſo undeſervedly ap- 
prov'd; and I cou'd find none, but an 
erroneous Opinion, that thoſe Actions which ſeem 
Reaſonable, Juſt, Good, and Generous, proceed 
from Reaſon, Juſtice, Goodneſs, and Genero- 
ſity. 1 
This Error is produc'd by a Complication of 
Cauſes, as Dulneſs, Sloth, Credulity, the Profeſſi- 
on that the Crowd makes of admitting no Opini- 
ons, but what are handed down to them by Tra- 
dition, and they find receiv'd in the World, 
and in their Families, a Levity of judging, Intereſt, 
and an Inclination to admire ; but eſpecially a 
ſtrong Affection, for whatſoever conduces to the 
Health, and Satisfaction of the Body, and an indif- 
ferency for what concerns the welfare of the Soul, 
Dulneſs circumſcribes moſt Mens Knowledge 
within the Sphere of ſenſible and external Actions, 


and doth not give them leaveto aſcend to the Prin- 


ciple, whence they proceed, Sloth makes many 
dread to undergo the trouble of diſcovering their 
Motives, and not care to know them; and ſo in- 
fluences their Minds, that they rather have no 
ſettl'd Notions of thoſe very things, that are the 
moſt uſeful, than to be at the pains to fix them. 
Credulity indues thoſe that have that defect, with 
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a natural eaſineſs, and deſire to follow other Mens 


Opinions; and altho that Diſpoſition ſometimes a- 
riſes from their being apt to be influenc'd, yet it 
oft' ner flows from their readineſs to believe. The 
Profeſſion that the crowd makes of admitting no O- 
pinions, but what are handed down to them by 
Tradition, is the Reaſpn, that ſatisfy'd with thoſe 
of their Anceſtors, they never think of having any 
of their own. A Levity of judging is the cauſe that 
ſeveral, that may have reach enough todive into the 
hidden cauſes of humane Actions, go no farther than 
Appearances, and do not allow themſelves time to 
examine what they really are. Intereſt inclines us 
to favour all thoſe that do us any good. For how 
can we avoid thinking, but that a great Man, who 
without asking, and of himfelf takes care of our 
Fortune, is truely Generous? Can we give him a 
leſſer mark of Gratitude, than to have a good Qpi- 
nion of him ? An Inclination to admire, continu- . 
aliy engages a Man to look out for things worthy of 
his Admiration; and as he finds none that are 


truely ſo, he takes up with thoſe that have ſome 


Appearance of it zastheexploits of great Generals, 


which he Praiſes as heroick Actions, and wonder- 
ful Inſtances of Bravery, only becauſe they ſeldom 


happen. In a word, a continual Application to the 
Wants and Conveniencies of the Body, and an in- 
differency for the Soul, induce Men not to trouble 


themſelves whether ſhe hath any ſound Opinions; 
altho it is plain, that theſe Opinions regulate their 


Behaviour, and are the Springs of their Happineſs. 
But it is very remarkable, that whilſt they ſtrive 
to keep their Bodies net-only in Health, but alſo 
in goock Plight; and to Screen them from all In- 
conveniencies, they make no Proviſion againſt 
what may prejudice the Soul. Altho ſhe be in ſo de- 


plorable a State, that ſhe is infected with Errors, 


always troubl'd and toſs d, and often overſet by 
0 4 {<4 ; the 


' 


and which they afterwards propos'd to the Wiſe 8 


The PREFACE. 
the Paſſions, yet that doth not oblige them to 


ſpend their time to ſettle her Peace, and im prove 


her. 
Theſe are the general Cauſes that humane Vir- 


tues are, and have at all times been eſteem'd. There 


are ſeveral particular Canſes beſides; the chiefeſt 


. whereof is Moral Good, and it is this Moral Good 


which Cicero and Seneca lo laviſhly extol and repre- 
ſent, as the love and darling of the Wiſe; and 
that was the Rock on which all the Philoſophers, 
except Plato, have ſplit. This Good was almoſt the 
ſole Cauſe of the miſtakes of their Morality ; and, in 
a word, is the Idol, to which they made their Vows; 3 


Santi ſſima Honeſta che ſola ſei 
D' alma ben nata in violabil nume; 


of all Ages as the Object of their Adoration. This 
ſucceeded beyond Expectation; ſince not only the 

Pagan Sages, but alſo moſt « of thoſe that profeſs | / 
Chriſtianity, Eknowlglge in their Actions no o- 


ther Deity, than Mor Good. 
Philoſophers fe Into this kind of of Idolatry, 


_ as the Apoſtle ſays, When they knew 
„ they glorify d him not as God, that is, they 


— ſo proud — blind, that they did not ſee, 


that God having drawn Man out of nothing, Man 
is oblig'd to humble himſelf before his Supream 
Majeſty, to make him an Homage of his Being, 
by living wholly for him, and dedicating all his 
Actions to his Glory, They did not perceive 
that God being the Principle of a Creature that is 
capable to know him, ought to be his End, and the 
Odject of his deſires ws love; and that this Love 


is the tribute of the Heart, and the internal Sacri- 
fice, which God requires of all. 


A 4 : Their | 
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| Their miſtake did not only conſiſt in looking up- 
on Moral Good as a Deity, but alſo in believing 
| | at the love of this Good was in the Heart; where- 
7851 it was only in the Fancy. For int the main they 
lov'd, and had in view the Glory that attends vir- 
4 tuous Actions; and they at leaſt were commonly 
affected with the decency of Duties, meerly be- 
© cauſe thoſe that perform'd them exact, had the 
general Applauſe and Eſteem. | 
The goodneſs of their Actions led them into 
that Error. For they thence concluded that this 
Goodneſs was in their intention; and this is alſo 
what thoſe that are calld Men of Honour do. For 
they imagine that, in all their Actions, they aim 
at Moral Good, and love robity. W hereas they 
do not love Probity „ but the Honour that it 
acquires, and the Rank it gives them in the 
2 World. 
= The ſecond Cauſe of the Error of Philoſophers 
| was a kind of Ambition, which was ſo fine, that 
WE they did not perceive it. For it induc'd them to de- 
ihpiſe Riches, Dignities, rey. umane Applanſe, that 
PM this contempt might make them more conſiderable 
than. thoſe that enjoy'd theſe Advantages, and that 
. the little value that they ſhew'd for Glory, might 
make them appear more worthy of praiſe, 
=P This Opinion of Philoſophers, that Adora Good 
. was the principle of whatſoever they did that was 
vl; 8 irtuous and praiſe worthy, proceeded from their 
41328 ls norance of the true State of the Heart of Man. 
For they did not know how its Springs are diſpos'd, 
and never ſuſpected that ſtrange Alteration in him, 
%w hich hath made reaſon a ſlave to the Paſſions. This 
appears in their Arguments and Maxims, which lay'd 
this down as an undoubted truth, ix. that Reaſon 
3 which on the ſcore of its Dignity, and natural ex- 
[ cellency, ſhould ſway in Man, doth really command 
there. W hence they concluded that Reaſon chen 
them 


*% 
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them to produce virtuous, wiſe, and juſt Actions; 
whereas it incited them to do theſe Actions, only 


to gratifie and pleaſe their Ambition , which . 


their prevailing Paſſion. 

They might indeed be excuſable for not know- 
ing the cauſe of this Alteration in Man; but they 
cou'd never be ſo, for not perceiving the Alteration 
it ſelf. It is no wonder that People, who live without 
thought, ſhou'd not know what paſles within them- 
ſelves ; but that ſome nice and curious Obſervers of 
Natore whoſe chief ſtudy was to know themſelves, 


ſhou'd not have taken notice that Reaſon hath no 


more the Direction and Government of Man, is 
what cannot enter in our Minds. For how can "we 
well conceive, that Perſons ,who had an inſight into 
things, did not by their own Light and Experience 


find out, that all the Power and Induſtry of Reaſon 


cannot either by the helpof Age, or the force of. 
example, or the fear of any evil, deſtroy an in- 

veterate Paſſion ? And did not ſee what the moſt 
ſtupid ſee and feel ? 


/ 
; 


1 


Had they then Nr themſetves to conſider | 


what they ſaw and felt, they might have thereby 
known the State of Reaſon, | been convinc'd of its 
Weakneſs, and apprehended that Man, who was 
in the ſublimeſt part of the Soul, and inhabired 
that tranquil and bright Region, whence he ſaw 
and regulated both his internal and external Con- 
cerns, is now ſunk into the Senſes, where he enjoys \ 
Pleaſures, as if he was born for them. 

They had ſeen beſides, that altho Reaſon hath 
loſt its ſway in Man; yet "it hath not wholly loſt its 


Light, which is ſtill ſtrong enough to ſhew him his 


Duties, and hath in all Ages, and parts of the 
World taught Men to Honour their Parents, to 


do Juſtice, to relieve the Diſtreſsd, and expoſe | 


their lives to defend their n 


MA 


But 
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But they had alſo perceiv'd at the ſame time, that 

ſince Self-love is become the Maſter and Tyrant 

of Man, it ſuffers in him no Virtue or good Action, 

but what is uſeful to it, and that it employs them 

all to compaſs its different aims and views. So that it 

is only with reference to the ends of Self-love, that 

Reaſon induces Men to have a reſpect for their Pa- 

8 rents, to aſſiſt the Poor, and to obſerve the Laws 
of Juſtice. Thus they do not commonly 

= theſe Duties, but when they are acted by Self- 

Ve. . . 

I ſay commonly, becauſe I do not meddle with 
the controverſy of Divines, who queſtion, he- 
ther the Heathen Sages had in view in fome of their 
Actions the Goodneſs, and xectitude of Virtue. 

2 The ſubject of this di t concern the 
i ſabje& Matter of this Book; fince Men are not 
|; judg'd in it for what they ſeldom do, and leſs for 
3 what they may do, but for what they commonly 
| do. Now ev'ry body owns that they commonly 
4 act by Intereſt, or Vanity. | 
WE? All Philoſophers do alſo agree, that it is not 
Mews enough to be a good Man, to do ſome good Acti- 
ons, but that they muſt be done virtuouſiy, and that to 
do them virtuonſly they muſt be refer d to the end, 
71 to which all humane Actions ought to be refer'd. 
IIIt follows from what hath been ſaid in this Pre- 
| face; 1. That it is for want of a true end that 
WH: humane Virtues are falſe, For one, who is Mild, 
"LE Peaceable, Indulgent, Good and Officious, is not 


+ yt truely Virtuous, if he be ſo to get Men's Love, and 
ge not to obey God's Commands. 2. That Man by 
11 [Reaſon of his corrupt Nature performs, without 
Wh  [} Goodneſs and Virtue, a great many Actions, which 
* are in themſelves good and virtuous; as on the 
1 contrary, God by the excellency and perfection of 
his Nature , revenges without Reſentment and 
Heat the contempt of his Laws, and produces 

! off : ; without 
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without Paſſion the effects of the moſt turbulent 
Paſſions, 3. That virtuous Actions have two very 
different Faces; one with reference to the World, if 
and that is ſhinipg, and appears well; another 
with reference to thoſe that perform them, and that 
hath many ſpots and defects. 4. That thoſe who 
rank humane Virtues among true Virtues, and give 
them very large Encomiums, judge of them by the 
Acts of Juſtice, Honeſty, and Probity, which Men 
perform; and that thoſe that accuſe them of 
being falſe, conſider them in their Intention, 
wherein God conſiders them, and which alone 
can make them praiſe or blame-worthy, Laſt- 
ly, That Men of Senſe were not ſatisfy'd with 


the Virtues of Ws Age , becauſe they diſco- 
ver'd that thole, w practis'd the moſt eminent 


and ſhining Virtues, deſign'd only to acquire a 
vain Glory, whereas others carry'd on their In- 
| tereſt by the practice of common Virtues. There- 
) fore it might, and it may always be ſaid with Mons: 
tagne. A virtuous Action cannot be known 
© thoſe that have the Garb, have not the Eſſence 
* of it. For Profit, Glory, Fear, and ſuch other 1 
Foreign Cauſes egg us on to produce them. Va- "JV 
“jour, Juſtice, and Goodneſs may be thus calld 
«< with Relation to others; but in thoſe to whom 
* they are aſcrib'd, they are by no means Virtues, 
© ſince they have ſome By-end and Motive. 
This I deſign to ſnew in this Book; and to carry 
on this deſign, I there inquire into the moſt hid- 
den Cauſes of the Moderation of the Sages of this 
World, who are never ſtartl'd, and ſeem to 
have an abſolute Empire over their Minds; of the! 
| Probity and Fidelity of Men of Honour, who are 
ſo upright in their AQions, and ſo fair in their pro- 
ceedings ; of the good Nature of officious and chari | 
table Perſons; and of the magnanimity of Generals; 
who ſeem undaunted in the midſt of the greateſt 
| | ; Dangers, 
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gers. I wiſn that thoſe in whom theſe Moral, Civil, 


and Heroick Virtues ſhine, 'ſeeing the Vanity and 
Meanneſs of the Motives of their Actions, may 
correct their Errors, and conceive that the Vir- 
tues they glory in, are only falſe and ſnam Vir- 
tues, and that far from fancying themſelves He- 
ro's and demy Gods, they may acknowledge that 
they are covetous, envious, vain, weak, fickle, 
and inconſtant as other Men are, that knowing 
themſelves ſuch as they are, they may claim a ſhare 
in this exquiſite Encomium, which the Athenians 
gave Pompey. * Thou art ſo much the more a God, 
© that thou confeſſeſt thy ſelf a Man; And that 
deſpairing todraw any pure, ſolid, and true Virtues 
from ſo corrupt a Spring as our Nature, they may 
apply themſelves to God to obtain them. 
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CH A P. I. : | 
Of Prudence, „ * . 


Here is no nobler part of the Creation 
and which deſerves more to be admirdd 
than Man. His different Qualities and 
Perfections ſeem as if the Divine Wiſ- 
dom (which rejoyces in the babitable Part prov. 8. 
of bis Earth, as the Scripture phraſes it) deſign'd 31. 
to make him an Epitomy of the World; and as 
if God, to ſhew his tranſcendent Skill, had taken 
pleaſure to extract him from all the reſt of his 
Creatures. When we conſider the eſſential Parts 
of Man, we cannot enough admire the agreeing 
Harmony of two fo contrary Natures; nor con- 
ceive how a terreſtrial and corporeal Matter, ſo 
unfit to obey the Dictates of Reaſon, doth yet in 
bim clearly comprehend, and readily comply with * 
92 them. In a word, thoſe that conſider him win 
in 1 refe- 


2 Of Prudence. ' 
reference to the Univerſe, ſee plainly, that God a 
hath form'd him as a Knot, which faſtens the cor- 
poreal and ſenſible, and the intellectual and ſpiri- 
tual Worlds together ; and, as the laſt Link of a, 

| Chain, which unites all Beings into one. 

R But all theſe extraordinary Advantages are no- 
thing in compariſon to the Privileges of his Birth. 
For then God crown'd him with his own Hands, gave 
bim an abſolute Power over all Animals, and ap- 
pointed all Creatures for his uſe. Do not the Hea- 


vens move for his ſake ? 9 
$ # 
Pſalm 8. They jointly own his powerful Sway, 
Tate & ye Beaſts that prey or graze; 
— The Bird that wings its airy way, 


Ir" The Fiſh that cuts the Seas. 
God added yet to this a much more conſiderable 
x D.Th 4 and excellent Dominion. For he made him Umpire 
| 4 —— of his Fate, and Maſter and Sovereign of all his Acti- 
3 ons: So that whilſt Brutes and the reſt of the Crea- 
Eadem tures go blindly to their end, and have their In- 
parte, d. clinations circumſcrib'd; Man doth nothing with- 
97:3 ** out Knowledge and Choice, and diſpoſes, as he 
" pleaſes, of himſelf, As this eminent Prerogative 
of Selt-Government even raiſes him to be à Part- 
ner with God, and gives him a ſhare in the Pro- 
vidence wherewith God rules over him; it cannot 
be deny'd, but that it is the moſt ſublime and 
greateſt Privilege that he enjoys: However, it _ 
muſt be alſo d, that it may be fatal to him, 
and cauſe his Ruin, as well as his Happineſs. For 
Man being ſo near to himſelf, and ſo far from the 
Snpream Good, can more ealily ſeek his Felicity 
within himſelf, and enjoy ſo near a Bliſs which his 
= Heart naturally affects, than raiſe himſelf to the 
1 Fruition of God, from whom he is ſo vaſtly diſtant. 
Beſides, his Mind being overſpread with the Veil 
of the Senſes, very often loſes the fight 9 
1 10 
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© Of Prudence. 
ſolid and true and miſtakes Pleaſures, Ho- 


nours and Riches, is, the ſhadow of this Hap- 


pineſs, for the Happineſs it ſelf. One wou'd think 


that in this Exigency, Prudence ſeaſonably offers 


to guide ſurely his ſteps; to ſhew him always the 
end to which he ought to tend; and the Object 
which alone can fix the Tranquillity of his Mind, 
and ſatiate his Deſires, This important Office 
which is peculiar to Prudence, is enough to make 
it infinitely more eminent than other Virtues, and 
to engage us to conceive it as the Eye of the Soul. 
For altho all the Virtues are valuable in their Na- 
ture, excellent in their Effects, and admirable in 
the Variety of their Functions, it muſt neverthe- 
leſs be owned, that did not Prudence direct, and 
ſhew them, both what end they ought to propoſe 
to themſelves, and what means they are to chuſe 
to attain it, they wou'd be blind, wandering, and 
uncertain. And indeed Prudence 1s as a foreign 
Underſtanding, which ſtrengthens and improves 
Man's natural Underſtanding ; it is the Reaſon of 
Reaſon, and the Miſtreſs of Life, to which all pri- 
vate Men owe the Wiſdom of their Conduct; all 
Families their good Order, and all Cities their ci- 


vil Government. Prudence reſiding in the Soul 


of Kings, as on its Throne, preſides in all their 


Counſels, and there pronounces thoſe Orders that 
fix the Duration, Glory and Happineſs of King- 


doms ; and going into their Armies, makes there 


| | the moſt favage and unruly Tempers capable of 
Diſcipline ; ſettles Order in the midſt of Confuſi- 
on; and teaches Valour how to command Victory, 


Theſe wonderful and innumerable Effects of 
Prudence have induc'd Hiſtorians, Poets and Phi- 


loſophers, to give it ſuch large Encomiums as they 


have done, and the wiſe Men of all Ages to look 


upon it as a Deity. Ss that as the Perſians wor- 


ſnipped the Sun, becauſe they perceiv d it the ſen- 
i = lible. 


* 


4 Of Prudence; 
ſible Creator of all natural Productions; ſo theſe 
paid Prudence a fort of Divine Worſhip, becauſe 
it. appearedto them the Cauſe of all the viſible E- 
vents of Life: © Our Ignorance, ſays a Poet, 
e hath made us fancy that a blind Chance govern'd 
| all humane Affairs; Nothing but our Errour, 
[ * Fortune, hath placed thee into feaven, and 
4 made vs believe that all our Adventures depend- 
| © ed on thy whimſical Decrees, 
| 


E. Nullum numen abeſt ſi ſit Prudentia. 


e Prudence deprives thee of thy Power, and de- 
** ſtroys thy Deity; It can alone make us happy, 
* and its Laws obſerved or tranſgreſſed, decide of 
our Happineſs or Miſery, - | 
Nothing expoſes Men more than the Complai- 
ſance wherewith they applaud themſelves for ſha- 
king off ſome valgar Errours, whilſt at the ſame 
time they only impoſe upon themſelves another 
=. way; and put one Errour in the room of another. 
' It is undoubtedly a very groſs one to aſcribe all 
Accidents to fo irregular, fantaſtical, and blind a 
Cauſe as Fortune; but it is alſo a very great one 
to fancy Prudence the infallible Spring of our Hap- 
pineſs, and of that of Families, Commonwealths ' 
and Empires, as we are going to ſhew. 

We may eaſily perceive, that there is but little 
Reaſon to have ſo high a Value for Prudence, if 
we will but impartially examine its Nature, and 
conſider, that it is always diffident, fearful and wa- 
vering ; which proceeds from the Obſcurity and 
Inconſtancy of its Matter. For it hath to do with 
Men, whoſe Hearts are impenetrable, and who by 
reaſon of the Diſpoſition of their Bodies, the Fic- 
kleneſs of their Humours, the Succeſſion of their 
Paſſions, and their different Intereſts, continual- 
ly alter: So that as Heraclitus maintain'd that there 

can 
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can be no natural Science, becauſe the Object of Laerr- de 


Sciences ought to be fix'd, whereas Nature is in a 


cannot be ſtedfaſtly viewed, becauſe they fly away 
as you look upon them; For the ſame Reaſon it 


may be aſſerted, that Prudence can be ſure of no- 


thing, becauſe Man, who is the Subject that it con- 
ſiders, is never in the ſame Situation, and is ſoon 


put into different Poſtures, by an infinite Number 


of internal and foreign Cauſes. 8 
I admire as well as every body elſe, the means 


which Ariſtotle propoſes to perſwade Men, by af- 2 


fecting their prevalent Paſſions. For it often hap- 
pens that Submiſſions prevail with the haughty,and 
Threatnings with the timorous; that with Money 
you may obtain what you pleaſe of a covetous Man ; 
however I do not ſee how Prudence can infallibly 


make uſe of theſe means. For not to mention, 


that Caprice, Humour and Stubbornneſs, have ſo 
great a ſhare in our Actions and ſecret Bents, how 
can it depend upon the natural Timorouſneſs of 
one, who may be emboldened by a Wife, Relati- 
on, and Friend? Or upon the Vanity of another, 
who may be fore-warned, not to be bubled by Suh- 
miſſions and Intreaties; or upon the Covetouſneſs 
of a third, who may rather refuſe the largeſt 
Bribes, than miſs the Opportunity of being re- 
venged ? | ; 
But it may be asked, whether a Man of excel- 
lent natural Parts, which he hath improved by a 
long Experience, and whois belides very learned, 
and well verſed in Hiſtory, will be ablerogo upon 


ſure Grounds? No doubt but he will, provided 


he finds himſelf in Circumſtances in every reſpect 
like thoſe that he hath ſeen or read in Hiſtory ; 
but it is as impoſſible to find this exact Affinity, 
as two Men exactly of the ſame Temper.. It is a 
talſe Conſequence in Phyſick, that what hath cured 

_— one 


Placit. 


rpetual Flux, like that of Rivers, whoſe Waters = es 


Rhetor. 


Lib. 3. de ther: The Bile, ſays Galen, doth not only differ 


.d. fand it is very difficult to find Subjedts 


=. Prudence. | 
one that is bilious, ought infallibly to cure ano- 


from other Humours, but even from it ſelf. As 
and Occaſions 
every way alike : Prudence and Phyſick are ne- 
ceſſarily oblig d to act often by gueſs; and pru- 
dent Men, and diſcreet and wary Phyſicians, are 
very circumſpect, and not eaſily reſolv'd. We ſee 
that the beſt Phyſicians are puzzPd in the choice 
of proper Remedies to cure a very dangerous Sick- 
neſs; and that they take time to conſult, and care- 
fully examine the Caſe of a Patient before they 


venture to preſcribe. This Perplexity appears 4 


more plainly in great Generals, when they are to 
put in execution their moſt important Projects; 
and every body knows, what were the Agitations 


Plut. in of Cæſars Mind, when he ſaw himſelf near the 
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Rubicon, and how long he was unreſolv'd whether 
he ſhou d order his Troops to march towards Rome, 
and turn his Arms againſt his Country; that Alex- 


Hut. in andey's Soul was as uneaſie and perplex'd the 


og — — — 
— —— bes 
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Q. Curt. 


Night before the Battle of Abela; and that a tem- 
peſtuous Sea hath not ſo many jarring Waves and 
Billows, as his Heart and Mind had contrary Com. 
motions and Thoughs. ROUTER 

It is then evident that humane Prudence is un- 
certain and blind, and therefore that it is not ſure 
of Succeſs. But it is not enough to have proved, 
that it is uſeleſs, we muſt alfo obſerve, that it is 
prejudicial, We ſhall be convinced of this Truth, 

if laying aſide our Prejudices, we conſider, that 
Prudence with its Circumſpection, Scruples, and 
Warineſs, - doth generally a great deal of harm. 


Let us fairly acknowledg it; how many Deſigns - 


Hath it not ſpoiled ? How many Affairs marr'd, and 
Families ruin'd? To proceed farther, how many 
Treaties. have been advantagiouſly coneluded, and 
Victories obtain'd, againſt the Rules of „ 


p” ? 


of Mui F 7 | 
Had not the Battle which #exander'got at the Paſ- Plot Wn. 4 
ſage and on the Banks of the &rarow, which ſo A 
gloriouſly opened him a way to his future Con- 
5 queſts, been look'd upon by the Romans as a Raſh- 
neſs, thatdeferv'd tobe puniſh'd ? And had not 
that River, which was as the Cradle of bis Glory, 
q been its Grave? We cannot think otherwiſe, if we 
remember that Zeuculks's Expedition againſt Tigra- 
nes, which was attended with Victory, and the 
Overthrow of One hundred thouſand Men, was 
nevertheleſs blamed in Rome; and that thoſe grave 
and judicious Citizens did not think it reaſonable 
to eſteem the Temerity of a General, becauſe it 
proved fortunate; and to approve of a glorious 
Succeſs that ſprung from a Cauſe that ought tohave 
ruin'd it. If we deſire to ſee an Example of a Bat- 
tle loſt contrary to all the Rules of military Pru- 
dence, and all the ſure means that were taken to | 
gain it, let us caſt our Eyes on the Battle of Poi- , 
tiert; Ring John was inexorable, and, haughtily 
refuſed that Peace which the Prince of Wales ſo 
earneſtly ſued for, upon very diſadvantagious 
Terms to himſelf, and he engag'd his Enemies up- 
on a reaſonable Allurance of Victory, ſince he was 
at the head of fifty four thouſand Men, having 
with him his four Sons, his Brother the "Duke of 3 
Orleans, the Conſtable, two Mareſchals of France, | 
twenty five Dukes, Farls, and 'great Lords, and 
ts all the Nobility of his Kingdom; and yet he was 
intirely routed and taken Pr ifoner by that Prince, 
who was ſo weak, that he had but eight or ten thou» 
| ſand Men; ſo unprovided, that he had but one day's - 
| Proviſions, and fo far in this King's Dominions, - 
that it was impoſſible for him to retreat; Theſe - © 


Battles loſt and gain'd againſt all manner of Pro- 
7 bability, give us occaſion to obſerve by the by, 
1 that in thoſe Judgments, which Men make of hu- 
2 — it is not their Worth, but their 
1 B 4 Succeſs 


8 | Of Prudence. 


F Succeſs alone that weighs down the Scale. And 
3 indeed a great Man in their Opinion, is not he who 
| is truly ſo qualify'd, and performs on all Occaſions 


j what a great Man ought to do; They wait till For- 

1 tune hath declar'd to give their Opinions of him ; 

# and then they place awiſe and brave General, who 
hath loſt a Battle below ordinary Men, and cry 
up a raſh Leader, who is fluſh'd with Succeſs, as a 
very great General, 

But what is ſtrange, is, that whilſt all the World 
rings with the Noiſe of the Exploits of great Ge- 
nerals, and extols to the Skies their wonderful 
Valour and Prudence, God ſays by the Mouth of 
one of his Prophets; Learn where is Prudence; 
Learn, where is Valour ; intimating thereby, that 
all their Effects muſt be referr'd to his Wiſdom and 
Sovereign Power, and that the Strength and In- 
duſtry of Men derive all their Worth from God's 
Aſſiſtance; So that it may be ſaid to all Conque- 
rors; “ You wou'd not have Power to give Laws 
to the Univerſe, was it not given you from a- 
© bove; You are the Miniſters, whereby God ex- 
te ecutes the ſevere Decrees of his Juſtice, and the 
* Arm which he makes uſe of to puniſh the proud 
Rebellion of Men: It is he, ſays the Scripture, 
© whodiſtributing Fear as well as Victory, ſends 

before you that Terrour, which overturns what- 
* ſoever obſtructs your Paſſage. It is he who de- 
© livers Nations into your hands, and at laſt re- 
** venges, by their Spoils and Ruin, the publick Vi- 

'* ojation of his Laws. <P a 


Rerum inclementia Divum 
Has evertit opes, ſternitque 4 culmine Trojam. 


The loſs of the Battle of Pharſalia is an undeni- 
able Proof of this Truth. Pompey had beaten Cæ- 
far at Dirrachium ;, he had two great Armies, and 
FS | his 
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his Fleet was ſo ſtrong, that it was thought invin- 
cible. His Land-Army was more numerous than 
that of Ceſar ; the Flower and Choice of the Knights 
were in his Cavalry, conſiſting of ſeven Thouſand 
Horſe ; whereas Ceſar had but one Thouſand : He. 
A had forty five Thouſand Foot, and Ceſar but tweni-. 

ö ty two Thouſand. Pompey had a great deal of Mo- Plut. in 
ney and Proviſions, the Neighbourhood of the Sea, "1 Cz- 
all the Ports, all the ſtrong Holds; a free Paſſage *** 
on every ſide, and all the World for a Refuge, 
whereas all the Cities ſhut their Gates againſt Cæ- | 
ſar, who was ſo ſtreightned, and in want of every 

; thing, that he was forc'd every day to decamp to 

get Proviſions. Add to this, that Pompey's Army 
was encourag d by the Greatneſs of its Party, that 

was ſo conſiderable, that it cannot well be repre- 
ſented. For all the Senators, and al] thoſe that 
were illuſtrious for their Birth, famous for their 
Merit, eminent -for their Power in Rome, and all 
Italy follow d Pompey ; ſo that Rome was in thePlain | 
of Pharſalia, and Pompey s Tent was call'd the Se- 
nat; beſides the Kings and Princes ally'd to the 
Roman People were come to Pompey. Whereas 
Ceſar was ſo forſaken, that he was even abandon'd 
by all the Generals and Officers of the Army, that 6 
he brought from Spain, who one after another left 

him to go over to Pompey. In a word, Pompey's 

Party was ſtrengthned Sith the Juſtice of their 

Cauſe, which gave them grounds to expect the 
Protection of the Gods, and drew for them the 

Wiſhes and Vows of Mankind. Ceſar was the Ob- 

ject of every body's Curſes and Hatred, and look'd 

upon as the odious Oppreſſor of the publick Liber- 

ty; and yet Pompey loſt the Battle, and that ſo 
ſhamefully, that when what he did, is compared 

with what he ought to have done, what great Ge- 

nerals do, and what he had done himſelf before, 

we loſe ſight of the Man, and look for Pompey in 


Pompey 
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1 For was he the great Pompey, 
wou d he be frighten'd as ſoon as his Army Kite 
ground, and forſake it as ſoon as he ſees his Caval- 
ry broke; and inſtead of ſupporting or ſtopping 
Sword in hand thoſe that fly, as Czſar did at Dir- 
rachium, wou'd he retire into his Tent, and re- 
main there fitting, without ſaying one word, as if 
he was ſtupifyd; and motionleſs and ſtunn'd, as 
if he was Thunder-ſtrack? Why is he not in the 
midſt of his Troops, as Alexander was at the Battle 
of Arbela, when Darius's Chariots that were arm'd 
with Sythes, had ſo broken and damag'd his Caval- 


ry, encouraging his Officers and Troopers, form- 
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ing their Ranks, charging firſt himſelf, renewing 
the Fight by his Diſcourſe and Example, and per- 
forming the Duty both of a private Souldier and a 
General? Why doth he not fight it out to the laſt, 
and expoſe himſelf to be loaded with Darts, as 
Epaminendas was at the Battle of Mantinea, that if 
his Valour cannot conquer his Fate, it may at leaſt 
his Glory intire ? He wou'd no doubt per- 
form all theſe Exploits, and that too with Magna- 
nimity, was he as yet himſelf ; but he is no more 
that great Pompey, who at twenty four Years of 
Age defeated Domitius, and kill'd him 20000 Men, 
and in forty days new conquer'd Africa; He is not 
now the ſame Man that vanquiſh'd Afithridates and 
Tygranes ; or that famous General under whoſe 
Command the Roman Arms -were for ſo many 
Years together victorious, and who by the incre- 
dible number of his great Deeds enlarg'd the Li- 
mits of the Empire in Africa and Europe, as far as 
the Ocean; and in Alia as far as the Provinces 
bordering on the Caſpian and Red Seas ; He is di- 
ſpirited, ſenſleſs, careleſs of Glory, an idle Spe- 

ator, and a ſhameful Witneſs of the Overthrow 


of his Army, who ſeeing the Enemy entering his 


Camp, pulls off his Cuiraſs, puts on a Gon 
| | | 1 
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liver any by bis great Streng 


3 
ſuitable to his Misfortune, and runs away on 
I know very well that Cæſar blamed Pompey for 
having directed the firſt Ranks to wait for the E- 
nemy, and to receive their firſt Charge; and he 
partly aſſign'd the loſs of the Battle to this Order ; 

For, ſays he, a General ought never to loſe the 
Ad vantage of the firſt Attacks, which are brisk 
and vigorous. But this Accuſation doth not ap- 
pear well grounded; for if it be an advantage to 
attack firſt, for the Reaſons alledg'd by Cæſæ, it 
is as great a one, to bear the firſt Aſſaults, and 
then charge the Enemies when their Fury is over, 
Others blinded by an Opinion that humane Events 
only proceed from humane Cauſes, impute alſo 
ſome other Fanlts to Pompey. But this ſudden Al- 
teration forces us to aſcend higher, and conceive 
that the dread that ſeiz'd him, who had never be- 
tray'd any Fear before, proceeded from a divine 
Cauſe, and was a blow from the hand of the moſt 


Caiar 
Commen. 
de bell. 
civil. l. 3s 


High, who from time to time gives ſuch, to teach. 
the greateſt Generals and their blind Admirers, 
that they are fortunate, and get Battles; but by 


the Counſels and Conrage which he inſpires in 
them; that having their Hearts in his hands, he 
deprives them of their Reſolution and Stren 


whenever he pleaſes; that to deſtroy, and give 


them up to their Enemies, he needs only with- 
draw his hand; and that as ſoon as Mens Valour, 
Power and Induſtry are not ſupported by it, they 
decay of themſelves : There is nv King (ſays the 
Scripture) ſaved by the multitude of an Hoſt; 4 
mighty Man is not delivered by much Strength. A 
Horſe is a vain thing for Safety; neither ſhall he de- 

ch But if the braveſt 


Generals, by being ſometimes diſpirited, ſhew, 
that God is the Umpire, and abſolute Maſter of 
the Succeſs of Arms, they more palpably ſhew it 


; by 


Pſalm 33. 
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by being on a ſudden ſtunn'd and confounded. For 
we ſee that ſame, tho they want nothing to re- 
pair their Loſſes, yet they want Judgment and 
Induſtry to make the moſt of it. This Stupefacti- 
on appear'd in all Pompey's Conduct; for having it 
in his power to ruin Ceſar without hazarding a 
Battle, and ſo many means to prevent the loſs of 
one, Or at leaſt to makeit up, yet he had not the 
ſenſe to employ any of them. God ſhall cut off the 


Pſalm 76. Spirit of Princes; he is terrible to the Kings of the 


12, 13. 


Pſal. 105. 


Pſal. 1. 


Earth. Hebreaks the Arrows of the Bow, the Shield, 
and the Sword, and the Battle; ſays. David, And 
again; He reproved.Kings. He that ſittetbh in the Hea- 
dens ſhall laugh; the Lord ſhall have them in deriſion, 
aud daſh them in pieces like a Potters Veſſel. 
Thus God dealt with Darius. For that proud 
King thought himſelf invincible, becauſe the innu- 
merable multitude, and the prodigious Wealth of 
two vaſt Empires were at his diſpoſal. He uſed 
Alexander as a young hair-brain'd Adventurer, and 
ve Orders to have him brought bound hand and 
cot to him; The loſs of the Battle of Iſſus did 
not leſſen his Haughtineſs, or alter his lofty Stile. 
For he choſe rather to aſcribe it to his fault for at- 
tacking Alexander in the Streights of Cilicia, than 
to his Enemy's Valour, ,and he was ſtill confident 


to defeat him in a Plain. But he had no ſooner co- 


ver'd that of Arbele with an Army of 800900 Men, 
but Alexander (of whom God made uſe to humble 
the Pride of that preſumptuous Monarch) routed 


him with a handful of Men, kill'd him one hun- 


dred Thouſand, and ruin'd in one day the flou- 
riſhing Empire of the Perſians. _ 

This Example alone is enough to convince all 
the World, that neither the Advantage of a Camp, 
nor the Order of Battle, nor numerous Armies, 
nor the Courage of Soldiers, nor the Experience of 


Officers, are infallible means to get a Victory; oa 
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God alone beſtows it; and that having both Par- 

ties in his Power, he delivers up which he thinks 

fit to the other : Leſt their Adverſaries, ſays the Deut. 32. 
Lord, ſhow'd bebave themſelves ſtrangely ; and leſt *7 

they ſhou d ſay, Our hand is high, and the Lord bath 

not done all this; that they may learn when they 

have routed their Enemies, that it is my Sword Ver. 25. 
without, and my Terrour within, that hath defeated * 
them. How ſ Bous d one chaſe a thouſand, and two put er. 30. 
ten thouſand to flight, except their Rock bad (old them, 

and the Lord had ſhut them up? 

The Name of the Lord of Hoſt, which God aſ- In lib. 
ſumes ſo often in Holy Writ, is a ſtrong Confir- Reg. & in 
mation of this Truth. For as it wou'd be impi- Prophet. 
ous to think, that he unjuſtly makes uſe of any 
Title, we muſt firmly believe, that declaring him- 
ſelf the Lord of Hoſt, he diſpoſes of Victory as he 
thinks fit, and orders the Succeſs of Arms accor- 
ding to the Laws of his Juſtice and Wiſdom. So 
that it fares with the Fate of War, to which all 
extraordinary and ſurprizing military Events are 
aſcrib'd, as with Fortune, which is look'd upon as 
the blind Cauſe of ſudden and unexpected Acci- 
dents ; both are falſe Deities, brought forth by 
humane Errors, ſince unaccountable Events are 
only ſo to our Ignorance, but not to God's Provi- 
dence, which governs them all, and excludes all 
manner of Chance. The care of Providence, Lib. 4. de 
* ſays Boetius, is ſo wiſe and univerſal, that ir Conſolar. 
© leaves nothing to the raſh Power of Fortune. _ 

Although Vulgar Errors have always attributed 
the Overthrow of Armies, and the taking of 
Towns to military Prudence, ſound Opinions have 
always aſcrib'd them to God's Power. This Vir- 
gil expreſſes admirably well, when making Troy in 
appearance yield to the Power and Artifice of the 
Greeks, he in Reality makes the ſame God that 
built it, to demoliſh it, when, I ſay, he makes 
eAneas's 
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2 Zncid. neas s Mother tell him; Don't impute our 


** Misfortunes to the Beauty of Helena, and the 
„Love of Paris: Don't trouble thyſelf to repel 
© theGreeks as our only Enemies, we have ſome 
others more formidable than they. Look upon 
Neptune, who undermines himſelf thoſe very 
Iliad. lib. Walls which he formerly built up. He&or's 
11. Flight, ſays Homer, was cauſed by the dreadful 
Fear which Jupiter ſecretly inſpired him with, 
Plut. in Pompey, ſays Plutarch, ſeeing his Horſe broke 


Cæxſare. and ſcattered, forgot that he was the great Pom- 


< pey, and was ſo aſtoniſh'd, that he was like a 
* Man, whom the Gods had bereft of his Senſes, 
* and whois ſtunn'd with a blow from a Divine 
Hand. 

As for the famous Negotiations which ſwell the 
Hearts of Miniſters of State, and give them over- 
weaning Thoughts of themſelves; not to mention 
that ſome lucky Circumſtance, Cheat, or other 
baſe means is often the chief Cauſe of their Suc- 
ceſs; it is certain that, to ſpeak properly, it is 
never the effect of their Reach and Management, 
but of God's Providence, whe having Mens Hearts 
in her hands, makes them conſpire to perform 
whatſoever ſhe pleaſes. It is true, that one may 
ſometimes be allow d t6 boaſt of the Succeſs of his 
Negotiation ; becauſe, as Negotiations are com- 


k maonly manag'd with only one, it doth not ſeem 


impoſſible but that by knowing the bent of his Ge- 
nius, his Humour, Acquaintance, Paſſions, Pre- 
tentions and Intereſt, exact Meaſures may be ta- 
ken. But if we examine narrowly Man's Genius 
and Conſtitution, we'll perceive that we cannot 
take any infallible Meaſures with him, or depend 
upon the Temper we have brought him to, ſince 
in twelve hours time his Mind may be altered, 
Theſe ſudden Changes proceed from four different 


and prevailing Humours, which ſucceſſively com- 
\ | municase 


# = 


Of Prudence. | 
municate their Qualities to him; whence it is, that 
the Blood being refreſh'd and purify'd by Sleep, he 
is more mild and tractable in the Morning; that 
at Noon, Choler being enflam'd, makes him fiery 
haughty and ſtout, and that Melancholy and 
Phlegm governing him in their turn, fill him with 
Timerouſneſs, Ir-reſolution and Diffidence. Fo- 
reign Cauſes muſt be added to theſe, I mean, 
Friends, private Enemies, indifferent Perſons, craf- 
ty and defigning Heads, Relations and Seryants 
that govern him. For whatever Pride may fancy; 
theſe ſorts of People have commonly a ſhare in a 
our Counſels and Reſolutions ; even Footmen have 
ſometimes a hand in the moſt important Buſineſs 
and the moſt clowniſh of them will influence as 


ſoon as he hath the liberty and opportunity to put 
in his ore. 


If we can't certainly depend upon any man, be- 
cauſe he is ſo often and ſtrangely alter'd by that 


crowd of internal and external Cauſes, that they 
ſeem to multiply him into ſeveral Perſons, how 
puzzI'd muſt humane Prudence be at Court, where 
it hath ro do with a great many; and by what 
contrivance ſhall it make them all concur to pro- 
mote thoſe it deſigns to prefer ? There is certain- 
ly ſo little Reaſon to aſcribe this Power to Pru- 
dence, that Experience teaches us, that nothing is 


often ſa prejudicial at Court as its Counſels and 
Maxims; For Fortune, which there diſpoſes of 


Employs, Places, and Dignities, more common- 
ly | the giddy and hair-brain'd Conduct of 
young People, than the wary Politicks of old 
Men: and if we take notice of it, Fortune appears 
to be offended, and to laugh at the Subtilties and 
Circumſpection of the warieſt and ableſt Conr- 
tiers, - There is truly nothing more reaſonable, 
than what the late Mr. Nogent ſaid every day going 
into the Louvre, Farewell. Prudence, * 

x co- 
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( Prudence, 

O Economical Prudence hath alſo but little Rea- 
ſon to boaſt of ſettling the Quiet and Happineſs of 
Families, and of altering for the better the Cir- 
cumſtances of the moft obſcure and indigent 
Honſes. Tis to no purpoſe that it brags of ha- 
ving taught Man the Art of acquiring Riches and 
Honours, and of preſerving and improving them ; 
fince all the Roads that it traces, lead them both 


to great Preferments and Precipices, and the ſame 
means that made the Fortune of ſome, tumbl'd 


down and ruin'd others. Tis ſomewhat diver- 


ting to hear with what magiſterial Gravity the 
wife Men of this World adviſe their Friends what 
Confidents and Domeſticks they are to chuſe, how 
they ſhall bring up their Children, aggrandiſe their 
Houſes, and what Security they are to take for the 
Money they intend to lay out. For we ſee that 
their Counſels are for the moſt part deſtructive, 
and that the meaſures that we take by chance, ſuc- 
ceed better than thoſe that we take by the Advice 
of the moſt experienc'd and judicious Men: And 
therefore the miſcarriage of the Counſels of Pru- 
dence, engages It to ſubſtitute ſome new ones eve- 
ry day, and to ſhew by their number and difference, 
how uncertain and inſufficient it is. 

But what can we alledge to tarniſh the Bright- 


neſs of the Prudence of Kings? Shall we preſume 


to ſay, that a Virtue, which viſibly produces ſo ma- 
ny private and publick Bleſlings, is an unactive Vir- 


tue? Or that a Virtue, which takes care to ſupply 


the Wants of a great Kingdom, is not extreamly 
uſeful and perſpicacious? Shall we deprive ſo ma- 
ny Kings and Emperours of the Title of wiſe Men, 


which Hiſtorians have beſtowed upon them? Yes, 


that we ſhall, and boldly ſay, that if humane Pru- 
dence is ſeparated from the Prudence of God, it 
is unjuſtly look'd upon as the Cauſe of thoſe great 


and wonderful Effects which are afcrib'd 1 it: 
5 ſince 
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ſince the inſight it gives Men, and the Maxims it 
teaches them, are not ſo ſure, that they ought 
ever confidently to depend on the moſt common 
and meaneſt Events: But what makes us think o- 
therwiſe is, that we look upon great Victories, 


and the Government of the beſt order d States, as 


ſo many Wonders of Prudence, and that we do 
not generally take notice of the great ſhare that 


Fortune hath in good or bad Succeſs. Let us ſpeak 


as. Chriſtians, and ſay, that our Error proceeds 
from our ſpeaking of Prudence, as if it ated by 
it ſelf, and from our not apprehending that it is 
only uſeful, when the Providence of God ſo diſpo- 
ſes things, that the means which our Prudence 
preſcribes, become then Infallible. As for the Ti- 
tle of Wiſe and Prudent, which Hiſtorians give to 
ſome Sovereign Princes, did not we know how ea- 
ſily theſe Names are beſtow'd, and with what little 
knowledge, even thoſe who praiſe boys fide, are 
us'd to extoll Men: We would grant, that in all 
Ages and Parts of the World, the Prudence of 
ſome Kings and Emperors deſerve to be prais'd. 
But as Truth ought to be preferr'd before Errors, 
that flatter the vanity of Men, and as it is a 
greater kindneſs, to ſhew them that they have no- 
thing that deſerves to be admir'd, than to leave 
them full of themſelves ; we deſire all Men of Senſe 
to conſider, that the concurrence of that vaſt num- 
ber of things which alone can give a King Victory 
over his Enemies, and Quiet in his Kingdom, 
depends fo little on humane Prudence, that 


wiſeſt Politicians, have been the moſt unhappy in 
their Government; and that if ſome Kings, as no 
doubt there hath been ſome, and will be more, 
by their prudent Management, have made their 
Dominions happy and quiet, God 1s properly the 
Author of that Miracle. | 
N C Shall 


Princes, repreſented in Hiſtory, as the ableſt and 
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Shall not the Government and Preſervation of 
Kingdoms, be attributed to Royal Prudence ? 
Shall we not expect certainly a Juſt and Peaceable 
Reign under a King, who hath not only a vaſt and 
extenſive Genius, quick Parts, and a ſolid Judg- 
ment, but alſo early learned the Art of Govern- 
ing ? What, ſhall not a Prince, who hath a 
through inſight into the Affairs of his Kingdo 
and a perfect knowledge of all the Princes an 
great Men of his Court, and generally of all his 
Subjects; be able to behave himſelf ſo Prudently 
towards Princes, and others that are Eminent 
for their Quality, or great Preferments, as to 
prevent their falling together by the Ears? Shall 
he not have Judgment enough, to pitch upon Men 
of Integrity to exerciſe Juſtice ; to make wiſe Go- 
vernours of Provinces; and to employ ev'ry one 
according to his Capacity and Genius ? 

To conclude, is it impoſſible that a King, who is 
well acquainted with the Intereſts and Forces of the 
neighbouring States, and with the Inclinationsand 

Intrigues of the Princes that govern them, ſhou'd 
make an Alliance with them, that he thinks fitter 
for his purpoſe, to become formidable to thoſe, 
whoſe Power he hath reaſon to fear ? 

[ anſwer, A King that enjoys all theſe Advanta- 
ges cannot be certain that he will maintain the Peace 
of his Subjects, and procure their Happineſs, For 
beſides, that the Concurrence of a great many 
Springs, which is a thing very rare and difficult, is 
neceſſary to produce theſe grand Effects, humane 
| Revolutions and Viciſſitudes, do not only puzzle 
Prudence, but alſo marrs its Forecaſt and Projects. 
By humane Revolutions, I mean the Decay and Ruin 
of States and Kingdoms; for they have all their 
Times and Periods, and are like Plants, whoſe Du- | 
ration, tho inequal, is yet fix d. Confider Monar- 
chy from its Beginning; it was firſt ſettled in A- 1 

ö Ita, 
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ria, thence it went to the Medes, who loſt it to the 
Perſaans ; it forſook them to reſide among the Greeks, 
- Who were forced to yield it up to the Romans; and 
thus it took its Progreſs from Eaſt to Weſt, and then 
returned to the Eaſt, where it afterwards branch'd 
it ſelf into ſeveral Principalities, Kingdoms and 
Empires. | 
I call Viciſſitudes thoſe Commotions which from 
tame to time happen in all States, and whereof few 
Reigns are free; and tho they do got deſtroy them, 
yet they have the ſame Influence upon political, as 
Diſeaſes upon natural Bodies: They harraſs 
_ waſte their Strength, and threaten their 
unn. | 
Having made this Application, I ask , what can 
the moſt intelligent and wiſeſt King in the World 
do, at the time wherein the ſame God who rules 
the Courſe of the Sun, hath ſet bounds to the Dura- 
tion of his Empire ? How ſhall the laſt King of the 
Race of Alexander be able to protect Macedonia, 
which God hath reſoly'd to deſtroy ? Where ſhall 
he ſecure thoſe Treaſures which Alexander plun- 
der'd in Aſia, when God by a viſible Effect of his 
Juſtice will ſtir up the Romans to wreſt them-out of 
his hands? In a word, it is as practicable to prevent 
the Revolutions of Kingdoms, as thoſe of the Pla- 
nets and Seaſons of the Vear. | 
It is alſo as difficult to obviate the Commotions 
of States, becauſe they proceed ſometimes from ſo 
flight and ſudden Cauſes, that they can neither be 
. foreſeen, nor prevented: They are ſometimes ſo 
hid, that it is impoſſible to know, or quaſh them, It 
fares often with a Common-wealth as with the Sea, 
whoſe Surface is calm, whilſt it broods by little and 
little violent Storms and Tempeſts in its Boſom, 
which breaking on a ſudden, batite the Skill of the 
ableſt Seamen. The beſt govern'd States, that are in 


a quiet and flouriſhing Condition, are alſolike 2 
| 1 C 2 
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| and hail Conſtitutions, which are ſuddenly over- 
whelm'd by the ſecret Irruption of Humors. A ſharp 
and violent Fever, can in a few Hours pull down the 
mightieſt Giant : In vain Phyſicians endeayour to 
| keep up his Spirits, and to protect his Life againſt 
| the Attacks of the Diſeaſe : They cannot even find 
out the cauſe of it, and when their skill is non- pluſs d. 
they aſcribe it to the firſt and ſovereign Cauſe, and 
| confeſs, that thoſe unknown Diſtempers proceed 
from a Divine Hand. Some Diſeaſes, ſays Hi 
* crates, are inflited by the Gods, which muſt firſt 
| \ © be appeas d by Sacrifices, before they can be cur'd. 
| It behoves us to make the ſame confeſſion ; and ha- 
ving acknowledg'd that the cauſes of Revolts and ci- 
vil Wars are ſo flight, ſudden, and conceal'd, that 
they cannot be prevented and known by the moſt 
_ vigilant, and quick-ſighted Kings; let us ſay with 
the Scripture, Shall there be Evil in à City, and the 
Amos 3. Lord hath not done it ? that is, that this Evil is ordai- 
6. ned in his Eternal Counſels, and conſequently, 
that the blind, and weak Foreſight of humane Pru- 
dence cannot diſappoint it. . 
We muſt not however conclude from thence, 
that the Counſels and Care of Kings are altogether 
inſtgnificant ; but only that they are ſo when-ever 
God doth not bleſs them; and that they are not ſuffi- 
cient to provide againſt all Events, and avert all the 
Calamities that threaten their Kingdoms, 
The reaſon why ſome conclude, as ſoon as they 
are told, that our Counſels avail nothing, unleſs 
God proſpers and co-operates with them, that it is 
to no purpoſe to deliberate upon any thing, is, that 
they do not obſerve, that altho Ged is the Author 
of our prudent Management and good Intentions, 
yet that it is by them that we ſucceed. | 
Others infer from Man's deliberating, and ma- 
king choice of fit means to attain his end, that he 
3 ought to have the Glory of his Succeſs, becauſe they 


fancy 
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fancy that when he is Maſter of a great deal of natu- 
ral and acquir'd Knowledge, he is able not only to 
behave himſelf prudently, but alſo to warrant the 
Event of his Enterpriſes. Now this Fancy is ab- 
ſurd; ſince we learn from Experience, that the 
wiſeſt and moſt conſiderate Men, who examine at 
leiſure, and with care, how they are to proceed, and 
weigh the minuteſt Circumſtances, are balk'd of 
their Expectations, not only when they have been 
miſtaken in their Aims and Meaſures, but alſo when 


they have done whatever cou'd be done to compals 


their Deſigns. In a word, if we have a mind to 


clear this Matter, we ought to conſider attentively, - 


that it is with the Eye. of the Soul, as with that of 
the Body, and that as this laſt, tho never ſo quick 
and piercing, can ſee nothing without the help of 
the Light; ſo the Eye of the Soul, tho never ſo ſa- 
gacious, can perceive nothing unleſs it be always 
illuminated and ſtrengthen'd from above. There- 
fore all Men generally agree, that at the beginning 
of all our Deſigns and Affairs, we ought to implore 
God's Help, that he will be pleaſed to enlighten our 
Underſtanding, and ſuggeſt to us what meaſures 
we are to take. | 


Non comines mortale alcuna impreza 
Senza Scorta Divina. | 


Thus every body ſeems to acknowledge, that our 
Prudence is inconſiderable, and that its reach, 
which we here rate ſo low, and whereof the Sages 
of this World are ſo proud, is but at beſt a glimme- 
ring Light,which, far from being a ſure Guide, leads 
us often a-ſtray, | 

This ſhews what humane Prudence is, when it 
ſtands upon- its own bottom. But that we may 
have a true notion of it, let us take notice, that the 


Difference between wiſe Men, and thoſe that have 
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neither Senſe nor Experience, conſiſts, in that theſe 
have no Contrivance, and find no Expedients to 
get clear of an unexpected Accident; w 
when prudent Men, for example, conſider of ways 
and means to prevent the ill Conſequences of ſome 
troubleſome Buſineſs, ſo many different things of- 
fer themſelves, that their Mind is puzzPd and wave+ 
ring, becauſe they foreſee Danger in whatever they 
propoſe, and therefore they cannot fix upon any 

| ſecure Reſolution. We are for that reaſon told in 

| Wiſdom, the Book of Wiſdom, That the Thoughts of mortal 

| T4+9- Men are miſerable; and our Devices but uncertain - 


| And in the Scripture, That it is not in Man that 
Jer ro. palleth to diretkł his Steps: Which ſhews, that prudent 
72 0 and wary Men, having ſo many Thoughts ſpringing 
into their Minds, they know not what to reſolve; 
that ſeeing ſo many various Roads, they are poſed 
which to take; and that they wou'd remain thus in 
ſuſpenſe, did not God inlighten and direct them. 
If the Views of humane Prudence are fo uncertain, 
that thoſe who have the largeſt ſhare of it, do not 
know how to behave themſelves in their private 
Concerns, how can a Sovereign Prince depend up- 
on it, to keep great Men in awe ; to diſable them 
from ſtirring ; and to reſtrain the People within 
the due bounds of Reſpect and Obedience? Suppoſe 
him an able and judicious Prince, who wholly ap- 
plies himſelf to govern his Kingdom; ſuppoſe, that 
he hath taken all poſſible care to hinder the Gran- 
dees from caballing, and the People from revolting, 
I fay, that all his Diligence and Precautions are not 
ſure means to maintain the Peace of his Dominions. 
It may be ſaid, that this wiſe Prince hath however 
for ſome time, kept both the People and Grandees 
under, True; but it is becauſe he hath found ſome 
favourable Junctures; either the moſt conſiderable 
Princes were under-Age, or others ſaw no proſpect 
of making a War, and wanted Pretences to make 
the 
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the People rebel, or had no Money to raiſe Men, 
or there was no body to command them, able ro 
make head againſt the King: So that as theſe Cir- 
cumſtances have occaſion'd the publick Tranquilli- 
ty, others might have diſturb'd it, notwithſtand- 
ing whatever Care might have been taken to main- 
tain it. So that unleſs a King hath taken ſome 
meaſures to prevent the Ambition of the great 
Ones; and the Credulity, Levity, and Inconſtan- 
cy of the People, (which is impoſlible) he can ne- 
ver be certain of a peaceable Reign. 

Hoy difficult ſoever it is to prevent the riſe of 
Broils in a Kingdom, it is much more hard for a 
King to reſtore it to its primitive State, when it is 
torn by a Civil War, For how ſhall he get rid of a 
War kindPd by a Potent and Ambitious Prince, 
fomented under-hand by Foreigners, and in which 
ſome ſeditious Men head the Mob in all the revol- 
ted Cities? By what addreſs and ſecret ſprings ſhall 


he deſtroy a Party, wherein all the Male-contents, 


and Govertiours of Towns are engag'd, an 
for which honeſt Men, and even Preachers havede- 
clar'd ? Hath a Prince entangPd in ſuch a War, 
and with ſo much Buſineſs upon his Hands, fo great 
an influence over the Minds of his Subjects, as to 
make them not believe the ſcandalous Reports that 
are ſpread of his Goverriment ? Is he maſter of 
their Hearts, to be able to alter their Minds? Is it 
in his Power to retoncile to himfelf a Multi- 
tude, whom ſo many Intereſts and Paſſions have 
alienated from his Obedience and Service ? Can he 
ſtop the Months of Preachers, who to fignalize 
their Zeal for the publick Wellfare, openly cen- 
ſure his Morals, and make it their buſineſs to per- 
ſwade People to miſtruſt all his Actions? 

But it may be objected, that fome Kings by their 
| Negotiations and Prudence, have put an end to 
the Diforders of their Kingdoms; by a general 
8 C 4 _ Anmeſiy 
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Amneſty engag d their Subjects to return to 
their Duty; and by a conſiderable Sum in hand, 
and the promiſe of a place of Safety, won the 
Head of a Party. Ianſwer, That ſeveral have 
happily ended Civil Wars, but that others pe- 
Tiſh'd in them; and that thoſe. that have glori- 
ouſly quaſſi d them, if they have a true notion of 
things, ought to thank God for their Succeſs; be- 
cauſe, let the Policy of a Prince be never ſo Fine, 
and Subtle, let the Means he uſes be never fo 


Powerful, they are not Infallible. 


What ſhews it plainly is, That theſe very Means 
often produce quite contrary Effects; For how ma- 
ny times hath the offer of Money, Employs,and Go- 
vernments, inſtead of tempting a Prince at the head 
of a ſtrong Party, made him the more haughty, 
and given him an opportunity by his refuſal to en- 
dear himſelf to his Cabal? How often have Rebel 
grown more inſolent and ſtubborn, by being eas'd 
of thoſe Taxes, that ingag'd them to Re volt ? 
Kings muſt then confeſs, that did not God touch 


_ © the Heart of the Grandees and others, that have 


k'd off their Yoke, it would not be in their 
power to Reduce them; and all the World muſt 
acknowledge, that thoſe Ways and Means, whoſe 
Efficacy is ſo much admir'd, have really none of 
themſelves; and that they derive all their power 
from the favourable diſpoſition of thoſe with 
whom we have to do, and that it is God who 


then produces that happy diſpoſition. 


It is alſo almoſt impoſlible, for a King to in- 
gage, or at leaſt to keep long in his Intereſt, a 
Neighbouring Prince, on whoſe Alliance all the 


Succeſs of his Deſigns often depends, and ſome- 


times too the preſervation of his Crown; becauſe 
a prudent and politick Sovereign, -weighs always 


what he may hope or fear from the preſent po- 


ſture of Affairs, and from the ſtrength or weak: 
| ; nels 


* 


Of Prudence. 
neſs of other Potentates, who by turns are liable 
to the viciſſitudes of Fortune; ſo that tho a King 
hath bound by never ſo ſtrong Treaties, a Prince 
that he hath drawn into his Intereſt; tho he takes 
all the care imaginable not to diſguſt him; and tho 
he punctually performs what he hath promis d; 
yet if this Prince who hath engag'd himſelf tc ſup. 
ply him both with Troops and Money, upon condi- 
tion that they ſhall ſhare his Conqueſts, ſee that he 
carries them too far ; if he become jealous of the 
King's Power, the Sovereign whoſe-Dominions he 
helps his Ally to deſtroy, is not wanting by his 
ſecret Negotiations to augment his fear and jealou- 
ſy, to offer him ſome convenient Places, and to 
exhauſt his Exchequer to buy him off; and this 
Prince doth not fail ſtriking with him that bids 
moſt. Whence it is, that the ſame King may in 


a very ſhort time be for or againſt all other Prin- 
ces and Monarchs, He ſides with ſome, and after- 


wards declares War againſt them; He breaks 
with others, and becomes 1n a ſhort time- their 
Ally: For ail his Leagues and Wars never turn 


upon Friengſhip- or Hatred, but upon ſelf In- 


tereſt. 

Let us return into the Kingdom of a Prince well 
affected to his People, and examine what aſſiſtance 
he may expect from humane Prudence, to Govern 
them well, to reform Abuſes, to ſettle incorruptible 
Judges in all his Cities, and in his Provinces, 
Governours of an unſpotted Character, who are 
neither Fierce nor Cruel ; and to ſupply all the ne- 


ceſſities of the State, which are more numerous 


than is commonly imagin'd; It may fairly be ſaid, 
and without flattery, that to perform all this, he 
ſhow'd have not only the Parts of an extraordina- 

ry Man, but alſo the vaſt underſtanding, ſagacity, 
and activity of an Angel | 


Let 
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well, ſince they cannot even 


Of Prudents- 


Let us then go on with our Inquiry; and ask 
where is Prudence? Doth it reſide among private 
Perſons ? But how can they govern themſelves 
ern themſelves ? 
How can a Man be his own Gui vw oy — 
a Father of the Church, his Heart, which is the 


Non eſt in ciple of his Behaviour, is not in his Power? hat 
poteſtate ſhall he do to. ſtop the perpetual flux of his 


noſtra cor 


noſtrum. 


Thoughts, which incline him to like ſometimes 
one thing, ſometimes another, or the levity of his 
Will, which continually roves about a thouſand 
objects; or the conrſe of the Humours which 
ſway in him, and ſucceſſively produce ſo many diffe- 


rent Bents and Inclinations? 


Shall we find Prudence among thoſe that follow 
the Court, that unknown Sea, which is ſo fickle 
and tempeſtuous, that it baffles the skill of the 


ableſt Pilots? 


Shall we be obliged to confeſs, that it is found 
in thoſe famous Negotiations of Peace, wherein 


Miiniſters of State ſhew their Abilities and Judg- 


ment? But we have already ſaid, that — 
hath generally the greateſt ſnare in their Succeſs; 
and beſides, every body knows, that Plenipotentia- 
ries conclude advantagious T reaties more by the 
ſtrength of their Maſters Armies, than by that of 
their Arguments. 

Doth it dwell in fortunate and plentiful Fami- 
lies? But don't they moſt commonly owe their 
Wealth and Magnificence, to Uſury, Injuſtice, and 
Rapine ? Do not they ſometimes complain, "that 
Prudence hath ſtinted their Fortune, and that 
they had been greater, had they left ſome things 
more to Chance ? 

Is it in thoſe numerous and diſciplin'd Armies, 
which ſtrike a terror every where, and ſeem al- 
ways ſure of Victory? Caſar anſwers, No, and 
that the Empire of Fortune is pal pably ſeen in 
time of War. | In 


* In a word, ſhall we believe, that it is in the 

Counſels of Kings, where it is reſolved to iſſue out 
thoſe wiſe and judicious Orders, which reform and 
regulate Kingdoms, and quickly ſtifle Seditions? 
But how can we conceive that humane Prudence 


produces theſe great and wonderful Effects? Can 
the wiſeſt and moſt intelligent King, know all the 
diſorders of his Kingdom? Can he quell and pre- 
vent them all ? Can he cure the Ambition of great 
Men, and ſettle the fickle and unruly temper of the 
People ? Can he warrant, that none of the Springs 
= move the grand Machine of the State will 

| Where is then Prudence? It ſitteth, ſays the 


Wiſdom of Solomen, by the Throne of God, where Wiſdom. 
it is with him, and thence lighteth every Man that c. 9. v. 4- 
cometh into the World, ſays St. John, that he may and v. 9 


know how to govern himſelf 'among the various 2 * 


chances of this mortal Life; Maſters of Families, 


becauſe as David aſſures us, Except the Lord build Pſal. 127. 
the Houſe, their labour is loſt that build it; Generals v. . 


of Armies, leſt they be confounded in the heat of 
Battle, and that they may make uſe of what 
may ſecure them Victory; Princes and Monarchs, 
that they may not be deceiv'd by the falſe glim- 
merings of humane Prudence, which prompts 
them to aſcribe all to themſelves; and that they 
may draw all their Maxims from the divine Wiſ- 
dom, which teaches, that their high Station 
devotes them to the ſervice of the People which 
God hath committed to their Charge, and thar 
they are viſible Angels appointed to watch over 
and govern them with Mildneſs and Juſtice, and to 
keep them in Peace among themſelves. 

Tho a Man be never ſo perfect among the Children 


of Men, ſays the wiſeſt of Kings, yet if thy wiſtdens Wiſdom, | 
be not with him, be ſhall be nothing regarded: And © 9 v. ©: 


therefore he begg'd it of God with ſo much ear- 
neſtneſs 


28 
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neſtneſs and humility; O God of n Father 1 thy 
Servant and the Son of thy band-Maid' am 4 feeble 
Perſon, and of. a ſhort time, and too young for the un- 
derſtanding of Judgments and Laws. — Thou haſt cho- 


ſen me to be King of thy People, and a Fudge of thy 


Sons and Daughters And wiſdom was with thee —- 
O ſend her out of thy holy Heavens, and from the 
Throne of thy Glory, that being preſent ſhe may labour 
with me, that J may know what is pleaſing to thee. 

The ways of them, addeth this great King, whicb 
lived-on the Earth, were reformed, and Men were 
taugbt the things that were pleaſing unto thee, and were 


ſaved through thy Wiſdom. And indeed it is ſhe 


alone that enables us to diſtinguiſh ſolid from 
empty Goods, and induces us to chooſe and ſeek af- 


— 1 ter God, wherein true Prudence conſiſteth, as St. 


Auguſtin teaches. | 

_ We muſt not then be ſurpriz'd, that God (who 
ſees, that tho humane Prudence is nothing but 
darkneſs, yet it aſcribes to it ſelf what good hap- 


- pens in this World) was pleas'd to give Men fo 


mean an opinion of it, that it ſeems to have been 


his aim in the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. 
For he made uſe of twelve Men, that were 


Poor, without Learning, Eloquence, and Addreſs, 
and generally deſtitute of all humane Means fit to 
alter the ſtate ,of Mankind, and to engage them to 
embrace a Faith that puzzles Reaſon, and ſhocks the 
cleareſt Sentiments of Nature. God deſign'd by 
that to confound the pride of the wiſe Men of 
this World, and convince them that they are not 
ridiculouſly to rely on the ſtrength of their Under- 
ſtanding. 5 55 
Let us however grant that there are ſome ſo 
Wiſe, that they are Maſters of infallible Means to 
come to their Ends; ſome covetous Men ſo ſharp, 
that they make an advantage of every thing; and 
ſome Courtiers, who have got the knack of ſup- 
2 | planting 


of Prudence. 29 
planting all thoſe that clog their Riſe: Let us ſide 
with Cæſars pride, and believe as well as he, that 
his great Parts gave him the Empire of the World. 
But who can maintain, not only againſt the Laws 
of the Goſpel, but alſo againſt the Tenets of ſound 
Philoſophy, that theſe are the effects of a true Pru- 
dence? Who will dare affirm againſt common 
Senſe, that Pyyrhu, purſuant to its wiſe Reſoluti- 
ons, invaded Macedonia, and eſpous'd the Intereſt 
of thoſe People, who had Revolted againſt the Ro- 
mans? Who can ſay that Hannibal acted according 
to the Rules of Prudence, when he ravag'd all Ita- 
ly, or that Ceſar wiſely March'd to the ruin of 
his Country, or that —— —U lay d the 
5 World Waſte ? It muſt be confeſs d, that nothing 
comes up to humane Blindneſs. ** It that reach of 6 Ethic. 
Thought, ſays Ariſtotle, which furniſhes us with c. 13. 
„means to obtain our deſires, is employ d to 
* compaſs unjuſt and violent Deſigns, it is a baſe 
& gubtilty and a criminal Craft. Prudence and Vir- 
tue, adds this Philoſopher, cannot be parted :. 
The Aims of the firſt are always 'warrantable. 
The art of War may teach a Man, how to take 
Tons, win Battles, and to become an able and 
* experiencd General; but unleſs it be joyn'd 
with the art of living Virtuouſly, and teaches 
* him that Juſtice ought to direct his Projects and 
* Enterpriſes, it cannot make him a great General, 
There were the Giants famous from the beginning, Baruch, 
& that were of ſo great Stature, and ſo expert in Way, c. 3. 
* ſays Baruch, ſpeaking of Conquerors, — They = 
© were deſifoy'd becauſe they bad no Wiſdom, and 
& periſhed through their own fookiſhneſs. 

As God's Providence is only the extent of his 
infinite Wiſdom, which keeps the World in or- 
der, and rules all humane Events; Man doth not 
only offend this Providence, when by his igno- 
rance or vanity, he aſcribes to his Prudence the 


happy 


Of Prodemce; 2 
happy ſucceſs of his Deſigns; but alſo when to ex- 


cuſe himſelf for the miſcarriage of his Projects, he 
lays the blame of it upon Fate, or the caprice of 
Fortune. Theſe are two of the chicfeſt Errors, 
that obtain'd among the Heathens, and are ſtil} 
rooted in our Minds. The firſt, that the World is 
Govern d by a blind Fate, and that all is tran- 
ſacted in it by the inevitable force of its Decrees: 
The other, That Fortune hath a power to depreſs 
and raiſe Men according to her wild Fancy. Pride 
cheriſhes this laſt Error, becauſe, as-we; have ſaid, 
it ſpares a Man the ſhame of his blunders, and he 
. cunningly makes uſe of it to hide his faults, by 
deriving them from a foreign Cauſe. Hence it is, 
that thoſe that have been a long time at Court 
with erment, talk ſo often of Fortune, and 
are careful to make others take notice that ſhe is 
eroſs and froward to them; nay, ſome glory in their 
ill Luck, and adorn themſelves with their Misfor- 
tunes. This way of ſpeaking; and theſe heathen- 
Hh Opinions that occaſion it, ſhow'd never be in 
the Months and Minds of Chriſtians, becauſe they 
do not agree with the belief of a Proyidence, which 
engages us to think that we are wholly at her dif- 
poſal, and that without her order nat one hair of 
our Heads ſhall fall. IG, 7 42 


CHAP. © 


c HA. U. 
Of the Love of Truth. 


Nothing, in my mind, ſhews ſo well the Force 
of Intereſt, and how ſtrongly it affects 
Mankind, as that mean Complaiſance, wherewith 


thoſe, who had it in their power to do Good, have 
in all Ages and Places of the World been prais d. 
Tis true, that this ſhameful Complaiſance is not ſo 
convincing an Argument of it, when practis d by 
People naturally born to be Slaves, that are unpo- 
liſhed, ready to receive any Impreſſions, and in 
"a word, ſtrongly inclin d to eſteem and ad- 
mire the Grandees, that are kind to them, and 
from whoſe Protection they expect an Ad vantage; 
but when Men that are free, diſtinguiſh'd by their 
extraordinary Worth, and who in juſtice ſhou d 
preſcribe Laws to thoſe that command them, put 
their Wits to the rack, to invent ſome exquiſite En- 
comiums for thoſe Princes from whom they ex- 
pect Favours; it is a demonſtrative Proof, that 
there is no Man, but is govern'd by Intereſt. This 
is palpable, and what we can hardly forgive in the 
moſt eminent and. celebrated Romans. In effect, 
who can forbear wondering, that Cicero (who was 
a profeſs'd Enemy to all the Enemies of the Com- 
mon-wealth) did not only go to meet Cæſar, and a- 
baſe himſelf to one who had juſt ruin'd the Repub- 
lick, and was as yet imbru'd with the Blood of his 
Fellow-Citizens, but even eloquently extolFd his 
. Qualities and Virtues before the whole Senate; that 
Virgil and Ovid rank uſtus among the Gods; 
and that Seneca, who cou'd not endure the Behavi- 
our of others, doth ſo much admire Nero's Life and + 
Converſation ? 


Man 
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Intereſt maſters and blinds Man to that degree, 
that it makes him believe, that there are ſome, whoſe 
Merit is fo great and well known, that it wou'd be a 
Piece of Injuſtice not to commend them : For to 
ſpeak impartially, I do not ſee how Man can be 
prais'd, ſince he is ſully'd with a thouſand Vices, and 
at the bottom ſo deprav'd, that he corrupts all his 
Virtues. That we may be inform'd of this important 
Point, and on which ſo ſew reflect, we need but 
conſider how he is diſpos'd with relation to Truth; 
for we'll find, that tho thoſe that claſh with it 
ought to be cenſured, yet the Diſpoſition of its 
greateſt Votaries deſerve no Encomiums. ants 
It is ſo evident, that Man ought to be blam'd 
when he offends Truth by his Words and Actions, 
that Fwou'd not give my ſelf the trouble to demon- 
ſtrate it, did not he value himſelf upon his Skill in 
deceiving; had not he ſet up his double dealing, 
and cheating Tricks for Ingenuity ; and was not 
Corruptio the Corruption of the Soul, as St. Gregory tells us, be: 
Ucban. come the beſt Qualification of a Courtier. It is there. 
que vo- fore only upon this account, that I will ſay ſome- 
catur, r thing of what paſſes in the Cabinet, and ſhew that 
Aor. Ca. the Profeſſion of diſlembling, lying, and deceiving, 
which ſome People make at Court, (whatſoever 
ſpecious titles they adorn it with) is very baſe and 
infamous. | 
Altho it be true, that Lying, Craft, and Diſſimu- 
lation, are the Ingredients of the Addreſs and 
Skill of the Ambitious, the Springs of deprav'd 
Politicks, and the ſuperfine means vs'd by the 
wiſe Men of this World; yet they differ in this, 
that a very good Courtier never makes uſe either 
of Lies, but when he can do it ſafely, becauſe they 
diſgrace a Man, and make People ſuſpect whatever 
he fays; or of Diſſimulation with his intimate 
Friends, leſt he ſhould lofe the Benefit or Satiſ- 
faction of their Friendſhip; but he is crafty with 
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every body, becauſe, preſuming on his Parts, he 


hopes, that he will always be able to conceal his 


Cunning. And indeed one may be taken in a Lye; 
Diſſimulation may be unravell'd; whereas Craft is 
wrap'd up in ſo gloomy a Darkneſs, that it ex- 
ceeds that of Egypt. What prevents Inveiglers 
from being eaſily diſcovered, is, that they not only 
appear ſo obliging, that you think them wholly 
devoted to your Service, but alſo make you ſo 


plauſible Propoſals, and ſo evidently beneficial, 


that you cannot forbear embracing them. They 
then, fence themſelves with their crafty Deſigns, 
and depend wholly on their fly Contrivances. | 


This Truth is evidently ſeen in the Behaviour 


of two, Miniſters of State, who are old Friends, 
and arriv'd to the ſame pitch of Preferment. For 
the moſt ambitious of the two, tho he deſires to be 
rid of an Equal, durſt not openly break with him, 
becauſe it woud redound to his ſhame ; nor make 
uſe of his Confidents to undermine him, -either be- 
cauſe he cannot truſt them, or he is aſham'd to diſ- 
cover himſelf to them; and afraid to loſe their 
Friendſhip, by betraying his Treachery and Im- 
poſture, Craftineſs is then his laſt and only ſhift, 


and therefore he hath recourſe to it : He finds out 
by the King, that his Competitor is in favour, be- 


cauſe he hath an intimacy with a great Prince, for 
whom the King hath an extroardinary value. 
What doth he do? He privately ſpeaks to his 
Friend; and after he hath prepar d him by a cun- 
ning Preamble, to:make him beljeve that his Ad- 
vice is of Conſequence, he tells him, that he hath 
perceiv'd by the King, that his Intimacy with that 
Prince gives the King ſome Jealouſy, and makes 


him ſuſpect his Loyalty. He doth not ſay that the 


King told him ſo, becauſe the Truth of jt might be 
known, but only that he perceiv'd it by the King. 
Who will call his Conjectures in queſtion ? But his 
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Wile doth not ſtop there, ſays a holy King, who 
had learn'd by his own Experience all thoſe that 
are uſually practis'd at Court; The Ungodly, ſays 
he, bend their Bow, and make ready their Arrows with- 
in the Quiver, that they may privily ſhoot at them, 


which are true of Heart. That is, they cunningly 


make uſe of all Opportunities, whereby they en- 
gage their Rivals to ruin themſelves. This will 
appear from the Example of theſe two Miniſters of 
State. For the leſs underſtanding of the two ha- 
ving innocently fram'd a Deſign, which he believes 
beneficial, the other, who ſees plainly, that that De- 
fign threatens his Ruin, doth but faintly diſſwade 
him from it, and object ſome frivolous Inconveni- 
encies, but conceals thoſe that cannot be avoided ; 
and when he ſees him in the Pit, which he digg'd 
himſelf, he puts him in mind, that he did what he 
cou'd to prevent his Fall. Altho he is well pleas'd 
with himſelf for having drawn him into the Snare, 
#4 when fome acute Perſons ſmell out his Knavery, 
e is heartily aſham'd of it; he is angry that any 
one ſhou'd think him capable of ſo much Baſeneſs, 
and denies it ev'ry where, except when he is pri- 
vately in Company with thoſe of his ſtamp; for 
then he brags of it; and they compare together 
the Tricks that they have play'd, to be the only 
Sau ay in favour, and get the Miniſtry into their 
Hands. a 
It is that baſe Artifice, which forms this double 
Heart, which the Holy Ghoſt aſcribes to Diſſem- 
blers: For a very ambitious Man ſeems to have two 
Hearts, one wherein he draws the Plan of his fu- 
ture Fortune, and which 1s affected but with what 
concerns it; and this Heart is cloſe, untractable, 
cruel, implacable, continually racked with a thou- 


ſand Cares, rent with Rage and Diſpair, and puffed 


up with an invincible Pride. The other is open, 
ſincere, mild, peaceable, humble, and always rea- 
dy 
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dy to do ſervice; and this governs his Tongue, 
Face, Air, Carriage, and all his external Actions. 
It is true, that it receives ſome ſecret Directions 
from the ambitiovs Heart; which is the reaſon, 
that as thoſe that never were at Sea, when they go 
a-board a Ship, fancy that the Man at the Helm 
ſhapes the Courſe ; whereas he only ſteers as the 
Pilot direds ; thus thoſe that have been but a little 
while at Court, believe, that that Heart, which 

nides the Diſcourſe and Proceedings of this ſeem- 
ing Man, is the principle of whatever he ſays and 
doth, tho he ſpeaks, and acts but by the Impulſes 
of the ambitious Heart, which governs and mana- 
es the trve Man, who only minds his aſpiring 

eſigns. This is what the Scripture means, when 
it ſays, that crafty Men Do but flatter with their Lips 
and diſſemble in their double Heart; that is, that 
whatever they deliberate and reſolve in one, in the 
behalf of another Man, they take care in the other, 
that it be for their own Advantage. 

- This Artifice appears yet more plainly in the 
Heads of Parties, thoſe great Intrigue-mongers, 
who, as David ſays, Imagine Deceit all the day-long ; 
and paſs part of the Night to find out ſome fly De - 
vices; who continually tranſgreſs, without any re- 
morſe, this Law, which God hath ſo wiſely ena- 
cted, that Words ſhow'd faithfully repreſent our 
Thoughts, and who adopt Obſcutity, Equivocati- 


ons, and Ambiguity, to conceal their Slynefs, 


Treachery, and Cheats, 

Truth is thus dealt with at Court by thoſe great 
Politicians, who teach their Tongues to ſpeak Lies; 
Neither is it better us'd in other places. For not to 
mention that it is expelld out of great Mens Honſes, 
moſt People, in all Arts, Trades, and Profeſſions, 
- continually claſh with it, to ſet-up and get Mo- 

ney; it is weaken'd, diſſembV'd, and diſguis d at the 
Bar. The moſt Bo, Truths are deny'd eve- 
| 3 17 
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ry where for a ſmall Advantage, and often 
for and the molt, important are boldly at- 
tack'd. 

I will not here conteſt what Machiavel had the 
confidence to aſlert, That to reign, and keep 
& one's word, are incompatible ; nor what Anthony 
; of Leve writ to Charles the Fifth, © That if he had 

a mind to keep his Promiſe, be ſincere, and live 

* honeſtly, he ſhou'd part with the Empire and all 

* his Kingdoms, and ſhut himſelf up in a Monaſte- 

* ry; nor what a prime Miniſter ſaid, ** That it 

** is impoſſible to keep great Men within the 

* bounds of their Duty to the King, unleſs ſeveral 

* are promis'd, what can only be given to, 
© and is intended really but for one Man; 
and unleſs a Prince, who muſt not be diſoblig'd, 

is told that the King had long deſign'd him 

&© that Government which he asketh. All theſe 

ſtrange Maxims, and impertinent Reaſons, which 

are alledg'd to vindicate Double-dealing, Crafti- 
neſs and Wiles, do not only proceed from the 

Corruption of Man, but from the [Ignorance of the 

ſolid Maxims of true Politicks. If we deſire to be 

convinc'd of it, and know what we are to think of 
the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Wiles, let us conſi- 
der, that St. Lewis never made uſe of any, either in 
De Sieur his Negotiations with foreign Princes, or with the 
= -* Grandees of his Kingdom, to keep them within 
ae. bounds, or reclaim thoſe who had ſwerv'd from 
their Obedience ; and yet that no Reign hath been 
more happy and authoriz d than his; whereas the 
Reign of Lewis the Eleventh (whoſe Policy conſiſt. 
ed wholly in dark Negociations, and ſecret Practi- 
" ces) was very unfortunate, Truly the Condition 
7 Pp de of Sovereign Princes wou'd be deplorable, was it 
mines, f | 
lib, x.c. 10 impoſſible for them to rule honeſtly, and were they 
not able to maintain a ſtrict Correſportdence with 
their Subjects and Allies, unleſs they had a i 
ies 
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Lies and Tricks, and broke their Word, which is 
the Bond of all manner of Commerce. It is certain 
that plain dealing is the beſt Policy ; and that no- 
thing is ſo beneficial to Kings, and Miniſters of 
State, than to have the World believe, that they 
always act bona fide, It is true, that Uprightnels, 
Candor and Truth, are not the fitteſt Qualificati- 
ons to make Courtiers proſper ; but there is no ne- 
ceſſity that they ſhou'd become great, whereas there 
is one that they ſhou'd be upright, true and ſincere, . . 

We have hitherto ſpoken of them who offend 
Truth ſo much, that one wou'd think that they hate 
it; now it is time to ſhew what are the Diſpoſitions 
of thoſe that love it, and are ſo careful and punctu- 
al to ſpeak ĩt on all Occaſions, | 

Nothing is ſo ſublime as Truth; and therefore 
the Scripture hath a great deal of reaſon to recom- 
mend the Purſuit of it, as the chief of our Dua 
ties, and the Poſſeſſion of it, as the FMeateſt Purchaſe, 
But then we muſt worthily ſeek it, and love it for 
its fake, and not for ours. However, thoſe that 
ſeek it upon humane Views are all wanting in this, 
For they do not ſo much deſire to know Truth, and 
to make a right uſe of it, as to ſatisfie their Curioſi- 
ty; that is, to follow the Motions of an eager and 
impatient Paſſion, which hath no regard either to 
its Beauty or Uſefulneſs, and no other aim, but to 
pleaſe it ſelf. It was this Spirit of Curioſity, 
which hinder'd the Epicureans, and other famous 
Philoſophers, from kiowing God by the Works he 
had made; becauſe finding Matter enough in the 
World to feed their Curioſity, they only ſtudy'd to 
know the Diſpoſition, Order, and Number of its 
Parts, and diſcover what it is compoſed of; but ne- 
ver thought on the grand Artificer that fram'd, ſup- 
ports, and governs it. This blind Curioſity engag d 
alſothe Heathens, for ſo many Ages, to conſult the 
Oracles of falſe Gods, and as yet induces ſo * 


become the Devil's Votaries, and apply themſelves 
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to this Father of Lies to be inform'd of Truth. This 
is the firſt Diſpoſition of Man with relation to it. 

The ſecond is a malicious Diſpoſition ; ſuch is 
that of thoſe, who continually inquire what Faults 
and Slips others are guilty of, not to warn or correct 
them, but to have the Pleaſure to expoſe them. 

The third is that haughty Diſpolition, where- 
with Philoſophers aſcended to the Knowledge of 
God, to value themſelves the more, and deſpiſe 
thoſe, who had not made that important Diſco- 
very; for whereas this Diſcovery ſhou'd have in- 
duc'd them to glorify God, ſubmit to his Will, and 
live according to his Laws, it only puffed up their 
Hearts; and ſo, as St. Paul ſays, Profeſſing to be wiſe 
they became Fools. 1 

The fourth is a Diſpoſition inſpired by Self- 


* love, wherewith ſome maintain a Truth which they 
= firmiy believe. For they aſſert it with Zeal and 
Courage in all appearance, that it may not be dar- 


ken'd or ſt iff d, but at the bottom, becauſe they are 
bigotted to it. It is of theſe, that St. Auguſtin, 
ſpeaking of God, ſays, they aſſert their Truth, not 
his, that is, they appropriate it to themſelves, and 
defend it, not to maintain God's Cauſe, but becauſe 
they affect it, and think that it is properly their own, 
The fifth is a vain Diſpoſition common to moſt 
learned Men, who, by the Toils of a long Study, 
pry into the moſt ſublime Truths, only to make a 


ſhew of their Learning. 


The Diſpoſition of thoſe who ſpeak ſincerely, 
is in ſame a ſecret Deſire to have every body believe 
whatſoever they ſay, and paſs not only for honeſt, 
but alſo for valuable Men. In others, it is a Deſire 
to ſhew that they have a great Soul, becauſe Lyars 
have commonly a mean one. In moſt People, it is 
an Averſion to Lying, not becauſe it is contrary 
to Truth, but becauſe it diſnonours; and thag Lyars 

| | are 
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are baniſh'd out of all ſtrict Societies, and even de- 
ſpis'd by thoſe that have but little regard to Virtue. 

The Freedom of ſpeaking Truth'to every body, 


and in all Caſes, is found in ſome haughty Perſons, 


who put themſelves above their Intereſt, that they 
may not be oblig'd to have a Regard for any 
one. Thisproud Temper, is nevertheleſs that of 
the Magnanimous of Ariſtotle, that is, of a Man 


erfeAly virtuous. ** The Magnanimons, ſays he, 4 Mor. c. f. 


* ſpeaks boldly, becauſe he values no body, and be- 
4 cauſe no Conſideration whatſoever hinders him 
from ſpeaking truth. The Poet Polixenus was of 
this Temper. Dionyſius the Tyrant clapp'd him 
up in Priſon, becauſe he wou'd not approve his 


Verſes ; and being inlarg d upon a Promif?, which 


Plato made to the Tyrant, That Polixenus wou'd be 
The Au- 


more complaiſant for the future, as ſoon as he heard 


the laſt Verſes which the Tyrant had compos d, and ,j,,cc.1, 
found himſelf importun'd to give his Opinion, Lives ad- 
turning towards One of his Guards; Friend, ſays ded to 


he, beſo kind to carry me back to Jail. 

Cpbriſtians alone, uprightly, ſincerely, and ho- 
neſtly love, and ſeek after Truth. For they do not 
defire to know it, as the Heathen Philoſophers, to 


brag that they have found it ; but to make a good uſe 


thoſe o 
Pena, 


of it, and follow its Directions: They.even pretend. 


to know no other Truth but God; "and look upon 
all Creatures as ſo many Footſteps of this eter- 
nal Truth, and fo many Words that explain it. 
This infallible Truth is the Rule of their Seati- 
ments and Actions, and which after it hath been 
their Guide in this World, will one day crown tl 

in the other, Laſtly, it is. the Laws of this Truth 
which they follow, when they conſtantly ſtudy ne- 
ver to pervert the uſe of Speech, and make it only 
ſerve to their mutual Correſpondence, and to keep 


a perfect Harmony between their Words and 


Thoughts. | T1647 at bet 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Sincerit. 


O Virtue draws more our Belief than Sinceri- 
ty; none hath a finer Out-ſide, It is the 
moſt amiable, and uſeful of all Virtues, that keeps 
up Society: It is the Foundation of Credit; and 
the Quiet and Security of Commerce, Without it, 
we fear all private Converſations, as ſo many Snares, 
all the Deſigns that are propos'd to us, as ſo many 
Bars to ours ; and all thoſe we live with as Enemies 
that may over-reach us. In a word, without it, we 
converſe and negotiate with as much dread as thoſe 
who walk in the dark upon the Brink cf a Precipice. 
The true Reaſon why humane Virtues are ſo va- 
lud, is, becauſe their Functions only are conſidered, 
that is, that Variety of Duties which Men perform; 
and becauſe the end, which they then propoſe is 
not examin'd, altho it is impoſſible to make a true 
; eſtimate of their Virtues, unleſs their Intentions 
| — are known. When we ſee, ſays St. Auguſtin, a 
4 — © Man who doth not incroach upon his Neighbours 
. 3. © Eſtate; and is always careful to do him no Pre- 
* judice, we are immediately inclin'd to believe 
24 «him a juſt Man; but we alter our Opinion, as 
I ſfopn as we know that he forbears robbing his 
« Neighbour, only becauſe he is afraid of being ſu- 
ed, and conſuming his Eſtate, to protect his ill- 
| 4c | | i je 
** gotten Goods, - | 
WMe may ſay the ſame thing of a ſincere Man; He 
| enjoys that Title, whilſt we believe that he is open 
and candid,” and that we may depend upon all that 


b he ſays, becauſe it is not in his Power to diſguiſe his 


Thoughts; but as ſoon as we examine narrowly, 
nd ſee that he only makes his Sincerity. ſubſervient 
CS hs 5 * ta 
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| Of Sincerit). | 
to his Deſigns, and that his Candor is only in order 
to come to his Ends, we have quite another Notion 
of him. 

But what Aims can a ſincere Man have? The 
firſt is to oblige his Friends, and all thoſe with 
whom he holds a Coreſpondence, to ſpeak ſincerely 
to him, and to have no ſecret for him, that he 
may dive into their Thoughts, Inclinations, Taſte, 
and Affairs, and have an exact Account of all 
Tranſactions, that is, of their moſt ſecret and cu- 


rious Adventures, and Stories: So that Curioſity 


is one of the chief Cauſes of Sincerity. As it is 
the ſecond Paſſion that ſprung in Man's Heart, and 
cloſely follow'd Self-love, and had a conſiderable 
ſhare in his Fall, it is no donbt a very violent One; 
and altho its Eagerneſs is unknown, becauſe 
not ſenſible, it may however be perceiv'd by that 
wherewith People run to ſee Shows, new Odjects, 
and Perſons, that they have not ſeen, eſpecially if 
they be handſome, ingenious, or have ſome extra- 
ordinary Qualifications. Let us apply this to our 
Subject, and ſay, that the Pleaſure that we take in 
hearing and knowing publick and private Tranſa- 
ctions, ſhew, that Curioſity is an eager Paſfion 
and this Pleaſure is ſo great, that to learn News is 


the moſt entertaining Buſineſs of Life; and one 


wou'd imagine, that is not only the Recreation, 
but alſo the Food of the Mind ; ſo that we have a 


/ damp upon our Spirits, when we are in a Place, 


which affords no Variety of Adventures and News; 
or when retir'd into the Country, our Friends ne- 
glect us, and do not take care to acquaint us with 


any. We muſt not then think it ſtrange, if Men, 


who are only acted by their Paſſions, apply them- 
ſelves ſo much to gratify ſo lively and ſtrong a one 
as Curioſity ; and if many make uſe of Sincerity, as 
a fit Bait to decoy their Acquaintance to open their 
Hearts, and truſt them with what is ableto ſatisfy 
_ / it: 
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it: We may better conceive, that ſame are ſincere, 
that others may be ſo to them, and feed their Curi- 
oſity, if we take notice that moſt Friends fall opt, 
and that theſe frequent Breaches of-Friendſhip, in 
all appearance, occaſion'd by the. little Candor, 
which thoſe that are ſincere found in their Friends, 
roceed at the bottom, from their not reaping, 
— their Intimacy what Advantages they ex- 
pected ; I mean, that what offends us is not preciſe- 
ly, becauſe our Friends are not ſa ſincere with us, as 
we are with them, but becauſe their want of Sin- 
cerity depriyes us of the knowledge of their 
Thoughts, Deſigns, and Secrets. 

The ſecond Pretention of ſincere People is, that 
they be told the truth; and they deſire this, not 
out of any Love to Truth, or becauſe they have a- 
ny Averſion to Error and Falſhopd, but becauſe 
they are affraid ofthe ſhame of being impos'd upon, 


For Man at his firſt Inſtitution lov'd Truth, out of 


Reverence to God, and to keep within his Com- 
mands, and he avoided Error, becauſe it made 
him ſwerve from them: But now he loves Truth, 
becauſe it is the Ornament of his Mind, and by rea- 
ſon of its Excellence, and hates Error and Deceit, 
only becauſe they are infamous. Now we are ſenſi- 
ble of this Confuſion, particularly when thinking, 
that we haye had for a long time the Friendſhip and 
Confidence of ſome People, we diſcover, that the 
have deceiv'd us, and conceal'd. themſelyes, an 
their moſt important Affairs from us. 
Thirdly, The Sincere pretend to avoid any ſy- 
ſpicion of double Dealing, and Impoſture. For 
as they ſee that Impoſture irreparably ruines Re- 
putation, they have a violent Averſion to it, and 
Jook upon Sincerity as a fit Virtue to procure 
them a good Name. % PAR | 
They alſo hope by the frankneſs of their Pro- 


ceedings, and the ſincerity of thier Words, to get 


every 


F Sinteritz, 
eyery bodies good Will; and they are not miſta- 
ken: For the ſame reaſon that leads us to fear and 
avoid falſe Diſſemblers, induces us to love and 
court thoſe that are Sincere, to favour their Pre- 
ferment, and readily ſerve them on all occaſions; 
for they are not ſatisfy'd to acquire by their Sin- 
cerity, the Eſteem and Friendſhip of others, they 
will alſo have it ſubſeryient to their Riſe. _ 

In a word, we profeſs Sincerity, that whatſoe- 


ver we ſay may be believed. For nothing flatters 
more our vanity, than that Authority, which the 


opinion of aur Candor procures us. And it is 
therefore what, ſincere Men that are dilintere- 


ſted have in view, and when their Ambition is 


nice, it is their only aim. 


We ſee at Court, even among thaſe who are 


deepeſt in Intrigues, ſome who put on an air of Sin- 
cerity, and endeavour to make it as Natural as 


they can, who adapt the tane of their Voice, and 


their Geſtures to it, They affect an open Coun- 
tenance, and a plain Carriage, to gain Credit with 
thoſe, with whom they have any buſineſs. This 
ſtudy'd $incerity is found in prime Miniſters, 
Men of Buſingſs, Managers, and generally in Per- 
ſons in publick Employs. When they are Men of 
Parts, it helps them to conceal their Deligns, to 
be believ'd and truſted, and gives them the liber- 
ty to do what their Inclination and Intereſts ſug- 
geſt to them contrary to their Promiſe, becauſe 
they then preſume, that whatever they do will 

meet with a favourable conſtruction” @ 
There is a fort of Sinesrity, which proceeds 
from the force of ſelf-Loye; It is found in plain, 
and ynpoliſh'd perſons, who freely expreſs their 
Minds on all occaſions; becauſe they have neither 
the power nor art to hide them: So that 
whereas Men of Addreſs ſpeak and behave them- 
ſelves ſo, that they do not ſeem to conſult reg 
| nte- 


Es 
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Intereſt; thoſe that are downright, Thew that In- 
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tereſt makes them act and ſpeak, becauſe the vio- 
lence of ſelf- Love betrays them. | 


| Beſides all theſe different kinds of Sincerity, 


there is one, which proceeds from Conſtituti- 


on, and which may be call'd Natural Sincerity : 
© For there are, ſays Ariſtotle, ſome Virtues of 
** Temper, that is, ſome diſpoſitions and bents, 
© to practiſe ſome Virtues. As therefore ſome 
* are born Brave, others Chaſt, ſome are natural- 


 * ly ſo Sincere, that thy are uneaſy when they are 


© forc'd to Diſſemble : Others are of a contrary 


Temper, they can never ſpeak candidly, and al- 


ways delight in Diſguiſe. I have obſerv'd many 


of that Humour, but eſpecially ſome Women, who 


tho they were True, yet were not Sincere to their 


Husbands. | | 
Sincerity is then an openneſs of Heart, which 


tends to let us in the Hearts of others; or a de- 
ſigning Frankneſs, which ſerves to procure the 
Eſteem and Kindneſs of People of Worth ; or the 
fear of being look d upon as a Cheat; or a natural 
Inclination to expreſs our Thoughts; or a refin'd 
Ambition to have others pay a blind Deference 
to what we ſay. In thoſe that only put on the 


Vizard of Sincerity, it is a cunning Impoſture, and 


it may be ſaid of that, that their air of Sincerity 
is the greateſt breach of it. 
Chriſtian and Virtuous Sincerity is not the pro- 
duct of any Intereſt or Paſſion, not even that of 
being thought Sincere; and thoſe that practiſe it, 


have no other aim, but to obey God; which forbids - 
Diſſimulation, and double Dealing, that Union 
and good Correſpondence may be kept up among 


mo 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Friendſhip. 
N is a reaſonable Inclination which 
ſticks to, and relies on the Perſon that hath 


excited it. It is the Off- ſpring of Merit and Vir- 
tue, and the Fountain of all the pleaſures of Life. 


„Who, ſays an ancient Poet, properly lives with- Ennius a- 
©* out this agreeable Commerce? Who cou'd be, pud Cic. 
« ys Ariſtotle, without Friends, tho he had all o- in Lælio. 
ther Conveniencies of Life? If a God, ſays Ci- g Ethic. 
© cero, plac'd us in ſome fruitful and charming g. 1. de 
Deſert, upon this hard Condition, that we Amicitia. 


* ſhou'd converſe with no Body, ſnou'd not we 
* loath ſo unpleaſant and tireſome a Life? For 
Man having a ſtrong inclination to diffuſe him- 
ſelf abroad, grows weary, and knows not what 
to do when he cannot gratify it, and eaſe him- 
ſelf with others. Now he would be depriv'd in 
this Deſert of this Comfort ; and he cannot even 
reap it meerly from Society; and thoſe that live 
together, and dwell in the ſame place, wou'd be 
alone in the midſt of Company, were not their 
Hearts link d, and had not they an internal Society 
and Correſpondence together. Friendſhip there- 
fore which unites Hearts, is fo efteem'd and cour- 
ted by every body. | | 

But all the worth of Friendſhip doth not 
conſiſt in the pleaſure of a mutual Correſpon- 
dence; It muſt be eſteem'd alſo, ſays Axiſto- 
© tle, becauſe it is very beneficial ; For it is ſo, 
« ſays he, to'all Ages and Conditions; It helps 
& Princes, and other powerful Perſons, to diſ- 
charge the chief Duty of their Condition, which 


&© is to do Good; and engages them to impart their 
© Riches 
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Of Friendſhip. 

& Riches to thoſe, whom they honour with their 
« Eſteem ; It aſſiſts with its wiſe Counſels, thoſe 
that are in Proſperity, and teaches them how 
not to ſtir up Envy. Poverty and all the Ca- 
© lamities of Life, look upon it as their Aſyle; It 
<* 2llays the haſtineſs of young Men by its whole- 
4 ſome Advice; It is a great help to old Age: 
* In a word, thoſe that are in their Vigour find it 
very ſerviceable. For thoſe that have ſome ſo- 
lid and virtuous Friends make uſe of their know- 
edge, and ſtrengthen themſelves by their exam- 
< ples in the practice of Virtue. 

The benefit of Friendſhip is not confinꝰd to pri- 
vate Perſons, but it extends alſo to the advatice- 
ment and promotion of Families, and is even the 
ſpring of the ſplendor and happineſs of Empires. 

herefore the wiſeſt Legiſlators, as Ari/totle ob- 
ſerves, have taken more cate to teach Citizens 
how to maintain a good Correſpondence among 
themſelves, than to enact ſevere Penalties to de- 
ter them from the violation of the Laws of Juſtice; 
becauſe they ſaw very well that Friendſhip doth 
not want to be prop'd 1 * by juſtice, but that 
Juſtice cannot poſſibly be without Friendſhip, 


And indeed where Concord (which is the ge- 


neral Friendſhip of Citizens) reigns, they have 
no need of the fear of puniſhments, to hinder 
them from doing one another Prejudice, ſince they 
are not inclin'd to it, and only ſtudy to do all 
the good Offices they can. There is no fear, 
that a Citizen will invade his Neighbours Pro- 
perty, or ſtain his Honour, which Friendſhip 
makes him look upon as his own. In a word, the 
mutual Love of Fellow-Citizens, is an agrecable 


and powerful Bond, which bars Intereſt from di- 


viding them, and the moſt ſevere Juſtice is not ſo 
effectual a means to keep good Orders, as an in- 
clination to. obſerve them. | 

. * 


, 
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Of Friendſbip. 
It is not the ſame thing with Juſtice, which ha- 
ving no power over the Heart of Man, cannot 
therefore ſway him ſo much, as always to pre- 
vent his having a Mind to be Unjuſt; and tho it 
be never ſo abſolute, it cannot puniſh every 
Crime. Therefore Anacharſis laugh'd at Solon's 
Project, who communicated to him the Laws 
which he was framing for the State of Athens. 


* Doſt thou pretend, ſays he, to keepin, with ſo piut. in 
* weak a Curb, the malice and violence of Men ? = 4 
* Doth thou not know that Laws are like Cob - lonis. 


* webs, which entangle Flies, but are broke by 
* Hornets? Thus puniſhments affe& only poor 


and forlorn Wretches, whereas Men of Intereſt 


commonly eſcape the rigour of the Laws, This 
Truth is ſo well back'd with Reaſon and Ex- 
perience, that we cannot too much praiſe 


what Ariſtotle ſaid; © That Courts of Judica-g ꝑthic- 
© ture have been introduc'd into Common- c. 1. 


A wealths only to ſupply the defect of Friend- 

ſhip. | 
| Lot us now ſpeak of the tendencies of Friend- 
ſhip, and obſerve how different they are from 
thoſe of Flattery. This laſt always ignoble, mean, 
and ſelfiſh, is a perpetual attendant of Proſperity ; 
the other always noble and generous, loves Wret- 
ches, and ſignallzes it ſelf in Calamities: It runs 
to the Forlorn, wipes off their Tears, comforts 
their Minds oppreſs'd with ſecret Anxieties and 


Troubles; and as it is faithful in their Afflictions, 
it is alſo conſtant in their long Misfortunes. In a 


word, Friendſhip is Mild, Civil, Complaiſant, 
Officious, Liberal, Unſelfiſn, and it wou'd be 
wrong not to rate as a Virtue, a Quality which 
comprehends them all: We muſt not forget, that 
it perform'd thoſe wonders recorded by Antiquity, 
and ſhew'd in Greece, two Men ftubbornly reſol- 
vd to die for one another; and in Rome, ſome 
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Women that lay'd down their Lives, to be inſepa- 
+ tably link'd with their Husbands. | AT 
We muſt fairly own, that nothing is ſo fine, 
as what is ſaid and thought of Friendſhip, but ir 
is to be wiſh'd, that it was true; and that which 
n the contrary is certain, Is, that as ſome Philoſo- 
phers pretend, that all natural Motions are circular, 
thoſe that have obſerv'd the behaviour of Man, 
affirm that it is the fame thing with the Motions 
of his Will; that he is ſo 2 to himſelf, 
that every time, that he neglects his Intereſt to re- 
lieve his diſtreſs d Friends, ſome ſecret ſprings 
draw him back to himſelf. Whatever People may 
think and fancy, it is certain, that they do a Kind- 
neſs to receive another; they lend that they may 
borrow; they promote the Preferment of others 
to keepin their own, or at leaſt reap the glory of 
the various good Offices they have done. All 


WM. 5 Ethic. © Intimacies, ſays Ariſtotle, are as many Rivulets 


“flowing from the Spring of ſelf- Love. We muſt 
Interpre- © ſowe, ſays Epicurus, in Men, as in Fields, which 
tat. de 12-< are only manur d to get a Crop. So that the 
Err lib. ro. pureſt humane Friendſhip, is but the purſuit 
of ſome Advantages that we deſire, and hope” 
to obtain by being kind to others: It is true, 
that it is a fine and ingenious purſuit; and that 
Friendſhip is the faireſt pretence of ſelf-Love, 
and the beſt ſhrowd of its intentions. For Man 
cannot act a more honourable and effectual part to 
advance himſelf in the World, than to pretend 
to be a zealous and faithful Friend. We muſt not 
then be ſurpriz'd, that Friendſhip affects chiefly to 
_ diſplayit Caf at Court, to ſet up its Stage there, 
and adorn it with the fineſt Decorations ;, to act its 
beſt pieces, and repeat its ſofteſt, and moſt mo- 
ving parts; ſince it is there that thoſe that take 
this method toPreferment, get the greateſt Ad- 
vantages, and. arrive to the beſt Employs. 


— 
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If there be no true Friendſhip, how comes it 
to paſs, that the Miniſters and Favourites of Kings 
and Princes, ſo earneſtly ſerve their abſent Friends, 
that are out of favour? This objection comes in- 
to every bodies Mind, and it is ſo much the more 
neceſlary to anſwer it, that the Solution unravels a 
ſort of a Myſtery ; I ſay then, that the good Offices 
they do to thoſe that are abſent, and the care they 
take to make uſe of favourable junctures to recall 
them, are ſo far from being unbyaſs'd, that on 
the contrary, they are produc'd by a very ſtrong 
ſelf-Intereſt- A Miniſter of State ſhews to the 
laſt a great zeal for his Friend, who is remoy'd 
from Court, and never gives over ſpeaking for "x 
him, till he is reſtor d. 1ſt. Becauſe he had loſt __ 
his Reputation, had he not given this publick 
mark of Gratitude to a Friend, who brought him \ 
into the Miniſtry. 2dly. Becauſe he is afraid leſt 
the King ſhou'd have an ill opinion of him; and 
becauſe he often ſays to himſelf, what wou'd the 
King think if I ſaid nothing, and did not 
ſtir for one who hath done ſo much for me? 
3dly. Becauſe he deſign'd to oblige his Friend to be 
more in his Intereſt. 4thly, Becauſe he fears to have A 
him his Enemy, if he is recall'd without his help. - 
thy. Becauſe he thinks, that if he ſhews that he 
ſtands by his Friends, ſome will ſtir for him, in caſe 
he is put out of Favour. What evidences this, is 
That through-pac'd Courtiers uſe their Intere 
for their-abſent Friends, when they believe that 
they have yet ſome ſhare in the King's kindneſs - 
and eſteem ; but do not trouble themſelves about 
them, when they perceive them entirely out of 
favour, and paſt hopes of being recall'd. Theſe 
are properly abſent Friends, who ſoon loſe their +8 
Correſpondence with Courtiers, are wholly for- 
got, and more unhappy than the dead, who are 
ſometimes very much — and wiſh'd ali = 
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Of Friendſhip. _ 
by many, that they might be promoted by them to 
ſome Places and Employs, that are at their diſpo- 
fal. For Men are fo kind, obliging, and generous, 
that they are always inclin'd to do good to thoſe, 
that can receive none. 

We have then reaſon to wonder, that ſo great 
a Man as Tully, adopted all the vulgar Errors con- 
ccrning Friendſhip, and that all the ſolid reaſons 
that prove, that none is Pure and Unbyaſs'd, were 
not able to open his Eyes. lt is ſtrange, ſays he, 
* that two true Friends are ſcarce found in the 
* World, and yet that there are ſo many Men, 
© who are all ſtrictly link'd by the ſame Nature. 
But this will not ſeem ſo to thoſe, that conceive 
Man as his own Priſoner, and ſelf-Love as a kind 
of a Guard, which always goeth abroad with him, 
and brings him home again: For a Man in that 
condition is not capable of - Friendſhip, becauſe 


_ Friendſhip engages him ro be at the diſpoſal of 


the Perſon he loves. © It is a ſhametul thing, 
** adds Tully, that an Office, Employ, Money and 
© Reputation, are able to break the ſtrongeſt 


_ © Friendſhip, and that two intimate Friends ſhou'd 


ſo eaſily become Rivals, And indeed it doth not 
become a Man, who ſincerely wiſhes his Friend as 
well as himſelf, to be diſturb'd at the increaſe of 


his Stock, or Glory. And yet he is ſo jealous of 


this, that it broils upon his Stomach, and in ſpight 
of himſelf his Diſcontents appear in his Face, It 
is then falſe, that he heartily deſires his Friends 


happineſs, and is devoted to his ſervice for we 


ITbidem * 


are never ſorry for what. we wiſh. This very 
reaſon ſhou'd open the Eyes of the deluded World, 
and-ſhew them, that Man is only in love with him, 
felf. „ can't indure, ſays again this Author 

* that Fricndſhip ſhou'd be deriv'd from Want and 


© Intereſt, and that ſo ſublime a Quality, ſhow'd / 
Abe deduc'd from ſo mean an Original; for, 12 
2 e 
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* he, what. need have I of Scipio, or he of me? 
I anſwer this Queſtion by another: I ask whether 
Man labours but under one ſort of Wants, and 
doth not find himſelf as ſtrongly inclin'd to ac- 
quire Honours as Riches? And whether what 
things he hath not, and are fit to gratify his na- 
tural Inclinations, are not ſo many Wants? But 
what are the wants that corrupt thoſe Friendſhips 
which ſeem ſo pure? Theſe we will hereafter . 
produce, but in the mean time, Tully muſt give 
us leave to affirm with Plato, That Friendſhip 
ſprings from Indigence. 
Let us add, That Cicero's greateſt Error on the 
ſcore of Friendſhip, was, to affirm, that it not only 
levels Fortunes, by making the Goods of Friends 
Common; but alſo our Affection for thoſe we 
love, with that which we have for our ſelves. © So ; De Le- 
© that, ſays he, it is no more Friendſhip, if we do gib. . 
4 not love a Friend as much as we love our ſelves; Tufo. 
© hence it is, that we call a Friend alter idem, and 
* ſay, that two intimate Friends have but one 
Heart, and one Will. : 
Whatever is the meaning of all theſe ſayings, 
© It is certain, ſays Ariſtotle, that nothing comes 
up to ſelf-Loye, and that it is the principle 
and end of our Affection for others. For let a EA. 
Man ſhare his Eſtate with his Friend, ſurrender? 8 IT 
© his Employ to him, give him all the Glory that 
they have acquir'd together on the ſame Occa- 
*Ton ; let him retire and leave his Friend all the 
_ ** honour of an illuſtrious Action; this proceeding, 
* ſays this Philoſopher, proves that Man firſt loves 
* himſelf; for he hath himſelf in view, when he 
< doth all this, ſince it redounds wholly to his 
Honour and Satisfaction. But what is tha 
reaſon that ſo many fancy, that they ſerve their 
Friends meerly for their fakes, and do not perceive 
that they work tor RY when they do 
3 | 2 | any 
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any good Offices? I anſwer, that we do not ſee 
what we do for our ſelves, in what we do for o- 


thers, becauſe moſt commonly the Motives that 
make us act, lie conceal'd in our Hearts, and be- 


form ſome noble and generous Actions, than to 
apply our Minds to know our ſelves, . and what 
paſſes within us. Were we employ'd about this 
Inquiry, and did we often examine our Heart, it 
wou'd inform us of ſecret Views, when we do 
ſome Actions that ſeem wholly diſintereſt'd, and 
that nothing is ſo beneficial or agreeable to us, or 
tickles ſo much our vanity, as what we aim at, 
when we ſeem to aim at nothing, | 
However we muſt confeſs, that Tully had a true 
notion of Friendſhip, and deſcribd it exactly 
when he ſaid, © That it is the perfect Union of 
* two virtuous Perſons, and a reciprocal, con- 
* ſtant, ſincere, and difintereſt'd Affection. We 
wou'd even willingly ſubſcribe to his Opinion, 
if inſtead of ſaying, This is what Friendſhip is, he 
had ſaid, This is what it ought to be, He alſo ex- 
preſs'd himſelf more properly than he was aware 
of, when he ſaid, That Friendſhip was a divine 
Virtue, ſince it is not found but among the Chil- 
dren of God? I mean true Chriſtians: For their 


Love for one another having its origine in God, 


who always acts purely for the good of his Crea- 
tures, engages them to ſtudy their Friends well- 


fare, without any regard to themſelves. As for 


the Arguments, that he alledges to prove that Men 
are capable of true Friendſhip, they are all very 


weak. Our natural Inclinations, ſays he, make 
* us find Virtue amiable; for it Health, Riches 


and Honours, charm us, how much more ought 
the brightneſs of Virtue to captivate our Minds? 


_ © Virtue alone begets Friendſhip, and ſtrengthens 


* it with indiſſoluble Bonds, Two wiſe Men no 


* ſooner | 


cauſe we rather chooſe to imagine, that we per- 


* 
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c ſooner perceive it in one another, but they feel 


& 4 reciprocal Kindneſs ; ſo that their Merit alone 
« is the cauſe of their Friendſhip; and the pleaſure 
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& and profit, which have no ſhare in its produtti- _ 


® on, are the agreeable reſults of it. This Argu- 


ment is plauſible and dazling, when ſlightly ex- 


amin'd, but it cannot bear the teſt of a ſtrict In- 
quiry. For if there be no true Friendſhip, but 
what is grounded on Virtue, Friendſhip cannot 
ſubſiſt, 72 take away this Baſis, that is, if there 
is no ſincere Virtue ; which is what we demon- 
ſtrate in this Work. Beſides, tho we ſhou'd ſup- 
poſe, that there is ſome unſpotted and ſolid Vir- 
tues, it wou'd not thence follow, that Man wou'd 
love them for their ſakes ; becauſe he only loveth 
Virtue for his own: For it is not the rectitude of 
Juſtice that inclines him to love good Men; what 
recommends them, is, That they invade neither 
his Goods nor Honour: Add to this, that the 
moſt eminent Virtues which deſerve our Eſteem 
and Friendſhip, inſtead of producing theſe reaſo- 
nable diſpoſitions in our Minds, excite only our 
Envy and Jealouſy. 

If we have the patience to hear all the wonders 


that Seneca relates of Friendſhip; we'll ſee, that 
he * as wildly as Cicero. Friendſhip, ſays he, Epiſt. 6. 
0 


© is ſo pure, that no proſpect of Advancement or 
* Honour, or Advantage produces it. Why then 
* ſhon'd ] make any Friends? To make them par- 
** takers of what I have, to follow them in their 
„Exile, to ſuffer with them in their Calamities, 
* and to die with them. 1 deſire all thoſe, who 


are acquainted with the Heart of Man, to tell me, 


whether it be ever poſſible, that a Man ſhou 
frame a plan of Friendſhip, which induces him 
to wiſh earneſtly to deprive himſelf of his Eſtate, to 
ſacrifice his Life, and to take upon him the misfor- 
tunes of another. A Man mult certainly be ee” 
1 5 E 3 his 
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his own Illuſions, to take this Chimera for a ſolid 
Truth. What will convince us, that this kind of 
. Friendſhip never had a Being, but in fancy, is, that, 
if we ask Seneca, where Friends are, and are not to 
be found, he will anſwer, that they crowd about 
thoſe that are in Proſperity, but that the Unfor- 
tunate find none? 
This Truth, (which alone was enough to over- 
throw Senecas fine Notions of the uprightneſs and 
excellency of Friendſhip) deſerves to be examin'd, 
and ſtrengthen'd with Examples. That of Queen 
Margaret is very remarkable; She ſays in her Me- 
moirs, That being Arreſted, thoſe that the day 
hefore had thought themſelves happy that ſne had 
look d upon them, no ſooner ſaw her then croſſing 
the Court of the Louvre, but they turn'd their 
backs upon her What Strada ſays of Charles the a 
Fifth, is no leſs remarkable; He ſays, That this 
Prince was ſtrangely ſurpriz'd, when he perceiv'd ; 
by thoſe few that went to meet him, when he came 
into Spain, that Courtiers do not adhere to the 
Perſons of great Men, tho never ſo Amiable, but 
Strada de to their flouriſhing Condition. It was then, ſays 
Bello this Hiſtorian, that Charles underſtood” what a | 
= * Tom Prince, who hath neither Sovereignty nor Title, 
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is ; and that he ſaw himſelf as a naked Man. 
We have ſeen Senecas and Tully's Errors concer- 
ning Friendſhip; and we are going to ſee, that as | 
groſs as they are, yet they are not to be compar'd = 
with thoſe of Montagne; and that this Author o- 
therwiſe Ingenions and Solid, hath whimſical] 
ſpoken of Friendſhip. The reaſon why he hark 
err'd in this Matter, was, that he was fond of fine, 
lofty, and extraordinary Thoughts, eſpecially 
when there was any thing in them that flatter'd 
him, and was to his advantage. It was for theſe 
reaſons, that after having ridicul'd thoſe Famili- 
. arities, which, ſays he, arc ſo inconſiderately call'd 
| | Friends» |, 
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Friendſhip; he maintains not only that there are 


ſome true Friendſhips, but alſo ſome wherein 


Men wholly forget themſelves, to mind thoſe for 
whom they have an Affection, and ſurrender 
themſelves up ſo entirely, that they do not re- 
ſerve the diſpoſal of their Wills. Theſe are his 
words. 

No footſteps 


profit, Pleaſure, publick or private Wants, are 
e { much the leſs Friendſhip, that they intermix 
* ſome other Aim, Cauſe and Advantage. True 
< Friendſhip is Indiviſible, and every one gives 
* himſelf in it ſo entirely to his Friend, that he 
** hath nothing left to impart to others. He is 
* ſorry that he hath not many Souls and Wills to 
devote them all to his Friend. This Friendſhip 
< engroſles the Mind, and rules it with an abſolute 
Sway; this Friendſhip, which can be hut one, 
© diſſolves all other tyes. The Secret which I have 
* ſworn never to reveal to another, I may tell to 


© one, who is not another, ſince he is my ſelf. 


* My kindneſs for Stephen of Boetia hath no other 
dea but it ſelf, and can be referr'd to nothing 
* elſe; It immers d and loſt all my Will in his, and 

L ſeiz'd upon his, and immers d and lolt it as eager- 
y in mine; I ſay loſt, reſerving nothing that 
*© was properly our own. In this kind of Friend- 
© ſhip all things are Common, as Will, Thoughts, 
„Wives, Children, Honours and Goods. Spea- 
king in the ſame place of Bloſſis, Gracchus his Friend, 


who ſaid, that he wou'd ſet a Temple on Fire, if 


his Friend had deſird it: © Thoſe, ſays he, 
that condemn Blaſius s words, for being Sedi- 
© tious, do not underitand the myſtery of Friend- 
* ſhip; for they were more Friends, than Fellow- 
Citizens and Friends to their Country. 


15 * 


of Friendſhip are ſeen among Book 1. 
„Men. All the Intimacies which are link'd by ch. 7. 
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Can an Error, which confounds Friendſhip with 
Love, and aſcribes to a virtuous Inclination, the 


Injuſtice and Diſorders of the moſt violent Paſſions, 


be enough wonder'd at; For it only belongs to 


Love to devote Men wholly to the belov'd Object, 


and make him forget his Duty to God and his King, 


Relations and Friends; becauſe this Paſſion over- 


ſets Reaſon, whoſe peculiar Office it is to ſhew 


him his Duty, and make him-perform it exactly. 
 - Therefore when Reaſon ſways in Man, it applies it 


ſelf to this only, and is even ſo careful to make 
him obſerve the Order of his Duties, that it doth 
never ſuffer him to break it; nor on any account 
to forſake God, to oblige the beſt and moſt faith- 
ful Friend, tho he ow'd him his Life : and therefore 


what Montagne ſays, (That Friendſhip hath the 


Priviledge to diſpenſe with all Laws, and to make 


us innocently impious, ſacrilegious and falſe) e- 


qually offends Reaſon and Religion, What ſhews 
it yet more evidently is, that even the Blind Divi- 
nity of the Pagans, taught no ſuch Tenets; but on 


5 


the contrary, that Piety muſt never be injur'd upon 


a Pretence of diſcharging the Duties of the moſt 
intimate Friendſhip. f 


As for what Montagne ſays, that what he hath 


ſworn not to reveal to another, he may reveal it to 


6 BY 


his Friend, who is not another, but the ſame thing 


as himſelf; I can't tell what to ſay to him; For 

what can one reply to a Man, who pretends to juſti- 

"fie Perjury, and Breach of Faith, by childiſh 
Quirks and Equivocations. ; 


Book 2. 
ch. 25. Of 


the true 
good Vo- 


„„ 


" Rex 


It is no leſs a ſhame to this Author to extol 
thoſe Roman Ladies to the Skies, who choſe rather to 
lay down their Lives and die with their Husbands, 
than to follow them : Eſpecially the Wife of the 
Conſul Cecinna Pætus, who having ſtabb'd her ſelf 
in the Breaſt with a Dagger, to make him reſolve to 
prevent, by a voluntary Death, the Puniſhments 

| | 1 where - 
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wherewith he was threaten'd, offer'd it to him, 
ſaying, Take it, Pætus, it bath done me no harm. 
It doth not, I ſay, redound to Montagne's Honour, to 
aſcribe the Effects of Ambition to conjngal Friend- 
ſhip, and not to have perceiv'd, that that immode- 
rate Deſire of Praiſe, wherewith the Romans were 
inflam'd, and which Virgil ſets down as their pecu- 
liar CharaQer, | 
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inſpir d Petus's and Senecas Wives with a brave 
Reſolution to die with their Husbands. We ought. 


to have fram'd the ſame Notion of Arria's Behavi- 
our, as Pliny the younger did, from whom he bor- © 


row'd this Story; When Arria, ſays he, Cecinna 
© Paetus his Wife, took up the Dagger to kill her 
* ſelf, and thruſt it into her Boſom, ſhe had the 
Eternity of her Glory before her Eyes. This 
was the general Cauſe of theſe celebrated Deaths, 
and which was always back'd with ſome private 
ones; the Fear of being expos'd to the Rage, or. 
Luſt of a barbarous Tyrant, commonly ſtreng- 
then'd the Vanity of theſe Women, who had a mind 
to immortalize themſelves by their Death. This 
Fear contributed very much to Arria's End. For ſhe 
fear'd with reaſon, leſt the Emperour Claudius 
(who was ſo exaſperated againſt thoſe of Scribonia- 
nuss Party, that he was himſelf at their Trial) 
ſhou'd put both her and her Husband to a cruel 
Death, or attempt her Honour. It is plain, that 


ook. 3. 
Ep iſt· 16. 


Paulina had the ſame dread ; For Seneca her Huſ- Coeffete- 
band had no ſooner receiv'd Orders to die, but au Life 


ſhe offer'd to die with him, and open'd her Veins at 
the ſame time that he open'd his; and yet as ſoon as 
Nero ſent to aſſure her, that he was ſo far from de- 
ſigning her any Miſchief, that he 1eſpeQed her for 
her Virtue and Family, ſhe let her Wonnd be bound 


oy 


of Nero. 


up, and notwithſtanding her conjugal Love, ſhe 


tus, that whilſt ſhe believ'd that Nero's Reſent- 
4 ment wou'd extend to her, ſhe was willing to 
& ſhare with her Husband the Glory of. a 


© magnanimous Death : Bur as ſoon as this Ty- 


& rant had remov'd her Fears, and given her 
© Hopes of better Uſage than ſhe expected, ſhe 
* was eaſily perſwaded by thoſe who begg'd of her 


< to live. | 
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But what covers Montagne with ſhame, is, that 
bold Ignorance wherewith he finds fault with thoſe, 
who condemn ! this Expreſſion of Bloſius, (viz) 


That he wou d have burn'd the Capitol, if his Friend 


Gracchus had deſir'd it · This Expreſſion, which he 
values ſo much, is, for all that, blam d by Cicero, as 
the Words of a Raſcal; and that it may be ſeen 


that it was with Juſtice, I will put in competi- 


tion with them what Brutus told the Romans. 


*_ Tarquinius Collatinus is my Fellow-Conſul, 


© and intimate Friend, but ſince the Name of 
* Tarquin is ſo much abhor'd by you, and might 
© create Jealouſies, I am of opinion, that he be 
* depriv'd of the Conſulſhip, and I think it reaſon- 
* able, that the Publick's Welfare ſhou'd be pre- 
* ferr'd to my private Inclinations. If we are ob- 
lig'd to ſacrifice our private Intereſt to the Good of 
the whole, becauſe, as Ariſtotle ſays, it is a Divine 
Good; What are we not oblig d to do for God, and 
how can we think, that any humane Conſideration 
ſhou'd be ſtronger than the Reſpect that is due to 
his Temples ? In truth, it can hardly be thought, 
that one in his Senſes wou d fancy, that true Friend- 
ſhip is an Engagement to do any thing, and juſtifie, 
all Crimes. Friendſhip, ſays Tully, is an unwar- 


* rantable Excuſe for Crimes; for the firſt Law, 


*© that it impoſes on thoſe whom it links together, 
©*-1s, to require, and do nothing contrary to the 


+ Laws. 


Of Friend... 


ſav'd her Life. The World thought, ſays Taci- 


wherein we hope to make ſeveral 


» - . 
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* Laws. Common Senſe had taught Montagne 
this wholeſome Doctrine, had he not affected ſome 
liar Opinions, or rather had not his Vanity 
linded his Underſtanding. For what he ſays of 
Friendſhip, is ſtrain'd and extravagant, becauſe he 
had a mind to inſinuate, that he had ſome extraordi- 
nary Qualifications, and was capable of a kind of 
Friendſhip which has no Precedent. 

It is true too, that tho it is not poſlible that his 
Friendſhip for Stephen of Boetia was as he repre- 
ſented it; yet we may perceive, and we ought to 
grant, that it was not a common Friendſhip; 
and that to do him juſtice, we are to compare it 
with that of Pliny the Younger and Corellius, of 
Cicero and Scipio, that is, with thoſe Friendſhips 
which are link'd without any Proſpe& of Advan- 
tage, and found in Men of worth, and which the 
Crowd think unſelfiſh ; however they are not fo. 
For thoſe, that are nicely ſelfiſh, deſire no greater 
Profit, and covet nothing more eagerly, than the 
Advantage which theſe excellent Men expect and 
reap from their Intimacy, For what engages them 
in this ſort of Friendſhip, is an earneſt Deſire to be 
particularly eſteem'd by a Man, whom every body 
values, and to find ina Friend acompetent Judge of 


their Worth. I have loſt Corellius, ſays Pli- Lib. r. 
e ny the Younger, and I confeſs that I bewail him Epiſt. 2. 


for my ſake, for Iam depriv'd ofa worthy Wit- 
© neſs of my Life and Converſation, ** My Love 


- Say Virtue, ſays Tully, affected Scipio; and I was In Lzlio -, 


* an Admirer of his. So that the Friendſhip of 
two extraordinary Perſons, ought to be defin'd a 
mutual Agreement, whereby they promiſe to ob- 
ſerve reciprocally in themſelves whatſoever is valu- 
able, and value one another as much as they believe 
that they deſerv'd it, : 
* Common Friendſhip is a ſort of a genteel Trade, 
of Profits 
to 
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60 Of Friendſhip. 
. to anſwer our different Aims, or rather our diffe- 
rent Paſſions : So that our Paſſions are the viſible 
Cauſes of our Friendſhip. As the Deſire of gettiug 
Money is lively and eager, and as many either 
have none at all, or not enough, to live according 
to their Rank; hence it is that moſt our Inti- 
macies. and Correſpondences are contracted for 
Intereſt ſake; that Kings, Favourites, and Mini- 
ſters of State are courted ; and that thoſe that make 
their Court to them, make uſe of all Opportunities, 
and transform themſelves into all Shapes, to per- 
ſwade them that they are intirely devoted to their 
Service. Hence it is, that every body crowd to 
their Houſes, as to publick Fountains; becauſe, 
according to Euripedes, When the Ground is 
1 * dry, it earneſtly longs for Rain. 
Apud A- The Love of Pleaſure, aſſociates and links young 
c.:. People together; and as they do not always find it 
5 in the ſame Place, by reaſon of the Difficulties 
they meet there; and as Satiety and Laſſitude make 
Ibid. them often ſhift their Recreations; they, as Ariſto- 
| tle obſerves, often ſhift their Friends. 

A ſecret Ambition is the third Cauſe of Friend- 
ſhip. It is found in a certain Set of Men, who de- 
vote all.their Time and Actions to one in a high Sta- 
wore, whoſe Countenance makes them conſide- 
rable. | 

There is another ſort of Ambition, more eafily 
known, and common; which makes ſome People 
endeavour to ſignalize themſelves in all their 
Friends Concerns, to make a noiſe in the World, 
and to recommend themſelves by their Friendſhip. 

Men are not only deceiv'd by their Paſſions, 
which make them ſecretly mind themſelves, when 
they think that they generouſly ſerve their Friends; 4- 
but they are alſo impos'd upon, by the wy = 
and Qualities of their Conſtituion, which ſome mi- 

ſtake for the Inclinations and Qualities of F one: | 
WED | "0p 
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8 O Friendſhip. 
ſhip. For the Cholerick, who are always boiſte: 4 
rous, fancy, that when they vindicate their Friends | 
with ſo much warmth, that it is the Zeal of Friend- 
ſhipthat inflames them, whereas they are only chaf- 
| fed and tranſported with their natural Heat and Paſ- 

ſion. The Melancholy think that they love thoſe, 

whom they affect by a capricious and ſtubborn 1 
Choice. Women miſtake the Softneſs of their 
Temper for the Tenderneſs of Friendſhip. In a 
Word, thoſe of a ſanguine Conſtitution, imagine, 
that they have ſome Kindneſs, becauſe they are of 
a careſſing Temper, and have a certain natural 4 
Gajety, which diſpoſes them to uſe always friendly 4 
thoſe they converſe with, and take in good part _— 
whatever they deſire. of them. Hence it is, that + 
People do not agree about Friendſhip, and have ſo 
different Ideas of it. For as moſt Men derive it 
from their Conſtitution, and as it is tin&tur'd by 
their predominant Humour, it is impoſlible that 
they ſhou'd have the ſame Notions of Friendſhip. 
Thus the Cholerick, who have an eager and haſty 
Friendſhip, wring their Hands, bawl and make a 
noiſe, when their Friends are in diſtreſs ; whilſt 
thoſe of a mild Temper act in the Comedy of 
Friendſhip, a lugubrous and bemoaning part; and 
even ſometime only expreſs their Sorrow by a ſad < 
Air, and a ſullen Silence. It is for the ſame Rea- | 
ſon, that theſe two different ſorts of Friends con- 
demn and accuſe one another. For thoſe who are of 
a mild and peaceable Temper, cannot conceive that 
Friendſhip conſiſts in Noiſe ; whereas thoſe thabare 
more impetuous, do not like a ſedate Friend- 


ſhip. 
mme Intimacies are kept up only to acquire ſome 
1 more conſiderable, and beneficial Ones, or to main- 
tain or to kindle them again when cool'd : For the - 
World hath ſo much Senſe, that thoſe who deſign 
to make their Fortune, are oblig d to raiſe and ſup- 
| port 
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| At port themſelves by Machines, and all manner of Ar- 
tiſices. The beſt Men are forced to make uſe of 
Tricks to Wſnvate themſelves into the Favour ofß 
others; give out ſlily, that they have the 
Confidence of Yome Princes, or Acceſs to ſeveral 
Perſons of Quality, to be admitted to ſome Mini- 
ſters of State. 

We muſt add to this, that Men do not only 
ſham us when they pretend to love their Friends 
cordially, or thoſe for whom they have no kindneſs, 

but alſo when they wou'd have us believe that they 
have many Friends. I ſay this, becauſe ſome who 
| are admitted into the beſt Companics, where-they 
are neither belov'd nor eſteem'd, yet brag that they 
have a great many Friends: 80 that no Perſon of 
-. Quality dies, but they bewail his Death, and ſay 
3 that it is a great Misfortune to them. : 1 
SH Before we end this Chapter, we muſt anfiver an 
1 Objection that ſeems of weight, I mean the Proofs 
* of Friendſhip, which Pylades and Oreſtes, Pythies 
and Damon, gave by obſtinately defiring to die for 
3 one another. 
= | We do not. deſi to enervate this Proof, by 
| ſhewing, that theſe Examples are uncertam, 
| 1 CWhereof the firſt was never ſtrengthen d by the 
3 Teſtimony of any Hiſtorian) and that they are ſo 
E, | rare, that they are'the only two that are alledg d; 
i | becauſe we may ſtill maintain that there is no true 
L Friendship, tho we ſhou'd grant, that ſome have 
 -  * offerdto loſe their Liventotove their Friend's, or 
= 


* 
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even that they have realty loſt them. For we affirm, - 
that altho it ſeems that they laid down their Life, 
7 to ſpare that of their Friends, yet it is certain, that 
=. they died for their own Glory; that is, to acquire 
Reputation, which being very rare and ſingular, 
was the more charming. Some, ſays Ariſtatle, 
9 Eth. c © chooſe rather to do a ſhining and generous, than a 
8. 0 e as _ who die for their 
_: ao IE e Friends, 
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«<Eriends. We may be convinc'd that it is pod 


ſible for one to ſuffer death, and conſent to his 
own deſtruction for his own ſake; if we reflect, 
that thoſe who killd themſelves, did it to appear 
to Poſterity ſtoutz and brave Men. When we 
do not well apprehend this, it is, becauſe we 
argue about the ſtate of a ſick Man, as it he was 
in good Health. Wedo fancy that nothing ails an 
ambitious Man, becauſe he is not afflicted with any 
bodily Pains; whereas we ought to look upon him 
as being very much out of order; ſince Ambition, 
which is a very violent Diſtemper, may fo alter 
him and deprave his taſte, as to make him 

the laſting Glory of an extraordinary Action, to 
a long Life. This might be the caſe of Socrates, 
when he gave Alcibiades ſo noble and uncommon 
mark of Friendſhip, that he reſignd to him the 
Honour of the Victory which he obtain'd in Mace 
donia. For it may reaſonably he thought, that 
Socrates ſaw very well, that the Glory which he re- 


fas'd, to leave it to Alcibiades, return'd to him 
with a greater luſtre; and that his Heart, refined- 


ly Ambitious, wou'd reliſh better the Glory of a 
generous and unprecedented Action, than that of the 
gaining of a Battle. | 


Let us then acknowledge with Ariſtotle, that 


all our Friendſhip ought to be referr'd to ſelf- 
Love, as to its true Principle, and that all 
the difference between the Friendſhip of the 


Vulgar, and that of Gentlemen, is, that it is 


fine and cloſe in theſe, whereas it is yiſible and 
cCoarſe. in the others, Let us alſo fairly contels, 


that when we reſolve to ſerve our beſt Friends, 
it comes into our Minds, that we ſhall want them 
in a buſineſs that we foreſee, or that they will be 


more ready to divert and keep us Company: Let 
- us, I ſay, own, that theſe and many ſuch Motives 
occur, and that ſonſe of them have a great ſhare 


In 
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in our Reſolutions and Projects, to oblige thoſe 
that we have a kindneſs for. If, notwithſtanding 
our endeavours to explain this Matter, ſome will 


flatter themſelves, that their Affections are more 
refin'd than thoſe of others, and that their Friend- 


ſhip is free from all manner of Deſign; they are 


delir'd to reflect on what happens to moſt People, 
during the courſe of their Lives, and conſider that it 
plainly concludes againſt a true and ſincere Friend- 
ſhip. Our Misfortunes and Wants do not make 
our Friends falſe; they only diſcover what they 
are, and we then learn by a doleful experience, 
that Socrates had a great deal of reaſon to ſay, 
That a Man is never ſo puzzid, as when he is 
* oblig'd to reckon his Friends- MY 

The only true, ſolid and infallible Friendſfllp, is 
Charity, whereby two Perſons are united toge- 
ther to help one another to ſerve God, and pro- 
cure his Glory. As Tully ſays, That there is 


ſcarce any humane Friendſhip free from ſelf- Inte- 


reſt; ſo it may be more reaſonably ſaid, that 
there are fewer Chriſtian Friendſhips, and that 
they are really ſo rare, that ſcarce one is ſeen in 
an Age: I fay really, becauſe thoſe that make a 


rofeſſion of piety, fancy them very Common; 


or even where their Friendſhip is only the reſult 
of ſome humane Reſemblance and Conformity, 
they imagine it grounded upon Virtue. 'To take 
the matter rightly, we ſhall be ſtrangely ſurpriz d, 
when the Lord cometh, who will bring to light the hid- 
den things of darkneſs, and will make manifeſt the 
counſels of the Heart. To ſee the ſecret Springs 


of Friendſhip then unravelꝰ d. The Heavens, ſays 


the Scripture, which appear ſo pure and bright, 
are wi e ta the —＋ of God, who ſpies 
ſome ſpots in the Stars. What ought to make 
us fear, leſt ſome humane Comforts and Satisfa- 
ctions are intended in the moſt virtuous Friendſhip, 
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| Of Intimacy. 65 
is, that thoſe who are now acknowledg'd by every 
body to be the beſt of Men, have few Friends, 
Corteſpondencies and Intimacies, and that they do 
not approve, that even the honeſteſt Men ſhou'd 
have any familiar acquaintance with Women, be- 
cauſe they believe that a Man, who devotes himſelf 
to a Woman, ought to fear, notwithſtanding his re- 
gular Life, leſt his conſtant attendance be not oc- 
cafion'd by ſome ſecret deſire ; and if it be full of 
reſpect, leſt it prove a hidden Love, reſulting from 
Application and Intimacy. Were the Secrets of 
the Heart unravell'd, we wou'd be more ſur- 

riz d at the Inclinations of the wiſeſt and beſt 

en, and ſee a great many Amours transform'd 
into Friendſhip, others into a zeal for the wellfare 
of Souls, and others ſhrowded under the ſpecious 
pretence of Kindred ; and was it decent to handle 
and dive to the bottom of this Matter, we might 
diſcover in them ſome tinctur'd with Ambition, 
and a great many other ſorts of Amours. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Intimacy. 


AS Man deptiv'd of his imaginary Bleſſings, 
he wou'd generally become wretched, or 
at leaſt this wou'd much impair his Happineſs, 
This will appear, if we trace him during the 
courſe of his Life; for we ſhall find him often un- 
eaſy in the midſt of Riches and Honours, (which , + ©, 
are the Goods, which he fo paſſionately covets, 
and fo earneſtly labours to acquire) and that 
all his Bliſs and SatisfaCtions proceed from his Opi- 


/ | nion and Fancy. 
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What better Argument can we deſire to prove 
it, than the Behaviour ” ſome People at * 
i thi who, 
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with him, proceeded only from his impatient de- 


f Intimacy. 


who glory in having the Confidence of Princes, Mi- 


niſters of State, and of all thoſe that make any Figure 
in the World; and who are overjoy'd whenever 
they think, that Perſons of that Rank and Station, 
have ſingꝭd them out to truſt them with their 
moſt important Secrets? For they are pleas d with 
this Intimacy, and pride in this Confidence, only be- 
cauſe they look upon it as an undoubted argument 
of their Merit, and a mark that they are Valu'd and 
Eſteem'd. And yet it is certain, that great Men 
do not deſign to oblige chem by their Intimacy, 


and that Weakneſs, Pleaſure, Vanity and Neceſſity, 


are the true cauſes of their Confidence. | 
Neceſlity is the viſible cauſe of that great Inti- 


macy wherewith ſome think themſelves ſo much 


honour'd. Thus a Man hath but little reaſon to 


fancy himſelf Happy, and to ſwagger, becauſe a 


Princeſs, to avoid being arreſted, fled to his Coun- 
try-Houſe, and put her Life and Liberty into his 
Hands; or, becauſe making her eſcape out of the 
Kingdom, ſhe truſted him with her Jewels : Since 
it is plain, that ſhe did not intend by it to oblige 
or honour him ; that ſhe took his Houſe for a San- 
ctuary, becauſe ſhe did not think her ſelf fo ſafe in 
another ; that ſhe left him her Jewels, becauſe ſhe 
was afraid to be robb'd upon the Road; and that 
her own Intereſt and Neceſſity forc'd her to do 
what ſhe did. | * 
Vanity is the ſecond cauſe of Intimacy. A Mini- 
ſter of State ſends every where for his chief Confi- 
dent, and ſhuts himſelf up with him as ſoon as he 
is arriv'd, to communicate to him his new Pro- 


greſs in the King's Favour, and the Mortification 


of one of his Competitors. This Man is overjoy'd 
becauſe he believes, that the Miniſter's Brow 


made him impatient to impart him this joyfu 


News, And yet this Miniſter's eagerneſs to ſpeak 


fire 
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ſire to boaſt that he was in favour at Court; and 


he only bragg d of it in private, becauſe his Repu⸗- | 
tation and Affairs did not allow him to do it pub- 
lickly. It is the ſame thing with thoſe that are let 


into the ſecret Intrigues of the Cabinet. For they 
applaud ' themſelves as Men introduc'd into the 
Myſteries of the Court, whereas the Miniſter that 
reveals them, deſigns only to ſhew his Parts. 

Pleaſure is the cauſe that Men truſt one another 


with their ſecret and agreable Adventures; for 


they only call them to mind, and relate them to 
their Friends, to have again the ſatisfaction that 
they ' firſt afforded them, This Pleaſure is ſo 


inticing, that Women, who are afraid their 


ſecret Intrigues be diſcover'd, earneſtly. look 
out for ſome truſty Friends, that they may teltthem 


what happens duriug the courſe of their Gallan- 


tries, and enjoy more than once the pleaſure 
which they find in them. þ 


_ Weakneſs is the moſt common cauſe of Inti- 
macy; for except ſome few, who have ſtrength 
enough to keep a Secret, all the reſt are like lea- 
ky Veſſels, which run ont as you fill them. 


| ©” Theſe are the particular cauſes of Intimacy; as 


for the general ones they are, a fear of being tir'd, 
the charms of Novelty, and a natural Inclina- 
tion to unboſom ones ſelf. Theſe cauſes fo ſtrong- 
ly engage Men to open their Minds, and confide 
in others, that the leaſt qpportinity that they 
have to do it, is even to the wiſeff and moſt 


reſery'd, an almoſt” inevitable Snare. So that a 


ſhort Journey, or ſtay in the Country with ſome 
Perſons, that they meet there by chance, is enough 
to make them talk ſo freely, that one wot'd think 
that they have not power to contain 'them- 
ſelves: ' Therefore the moſt cloſe and cautious 
Man, is not proof againſt a long journey, when 
et Bo ke obs noe area nates 
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diſcreet, For how can two Men of worth ſpeak of 
nothing but the Weather, the Irregularity af the 
Seaſons of the Year, in a Journey of two hundred 
Leagues, and not endeavour to ſhorten the way 
by ſome more entertaining Diſcourſe ; and can 
any be more, than about their moſt important 
Affairs and ſecret Adventures? 

It muſt alſo be obſerv'd, that in Travelling, 
ſome foreign cauſes concur with our Inclination to 
unfold our Minds, and that the open air and mo- 
tion we are then in, make us more brisk and com- 
municative. 

The charms of Novelty, whoſe power is ve- 
ry great, engage meer ſtrangers to open their 
Minds freely, eſpecially when they are in a 
place, where they are inſignificant. « But if up 
on the fame of their Merit, they have 3 
deſird to know each other, then the ambition of 
getting one anothers Eſteem, makes them more 
eaſily and readily grow as Intimate as can be. 

Some accidents beget an Intimacy; for we find 
by experience, that when chance brings in 2 
ſtrange place, two Men that have not ſeen one 
another for a long time, they are greater Cro- 
nics than if they had always liv'd together. | 
\. There is a ſort of Intimacy, which proceeds 
from a cauſe purely foreign, and wherein thoſe 
who reveal their Secrets, have no ſhare. To ap- 
prehend this the better, we muſt obſerve, that 
ſome have a peculiar knack at Pumping, and this 
knack is extraordinary, and enough to introduce 
a Man at Court, and into the favour of Perſons of 
the beſt Quality. But when thoſe that. bave-this 
Talent have no other, they are expos'd to many 
Toils, Labours and Repulſes; for as they have 
no taking Qualifications, and cannot recommend 
themſelves to the Perſons they court, they are 
forc'd to be very Aſſiduous, and employ all 1 
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Art, Cumning and Sobritry, to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into their Confidence. Therefore whereas 
thoſe that are acceptable, rhink it enongh to viſit 
now and then great Men; theſe always befiege their 
Houfes, and follow and watch them, and they of - 
ten wait all day to improve an opportunity to 
find them alone; then theg appear and do what 
they can to oblige them by their looks to ſpeak 
to them. This is the firſt Act of their Comedy: 
And afterwards they begin ſeveral indifferent Diſ- 
courſes to ſet them a talking; but if thoſe Perſons 
of Quality do not mind their Diſcourſs,. then they 
enter upon ſome Subject which they know con- 
cerns them; and coming cloſe to them, they whi- 
ſper, that they are privately inform'd that a Mi- 
niſter, who is not their Friend, begins to be out 
of favour; that a General, whois theiv open Ene- 
my, is not to Command an Army, or ſome ſuch 
News, which touch and affect them This obliges 
them to ſpeak, declare their Minds by degrees, 
and ſay more chan they deſign. 

We have carefully inquir'd into all the cauſes of 
thoſe Intimacies, whereof every body. makes a My- 
ſtery, to ſhew, with how little reaſ6n tliey are va- 


lu'd, and that thoſe who have the Confidence of 


great Lords, and of People, who are deepeſt in 
Court Intrigues, have none to put on an aſſuming 
Look, ſtrut, and fancy themſelves Perſons of Note : 
For, as hath been ſai „great Men do not impart 
all their Secrets to them, to pleaſe or to do juſtice 
to their Merit ; but to eaſe themſelves. of thoſe 
Joys or Sorrows, which they cannot contain: So 
that they only value Secrecy becauſe they want it. 
and are as glad to find ſome, in whom they 
may ſafely confide, as they are to have ſtrong 

Cheſts to — their Money. 
It is fo true, that thoſe on whoſe Secrecy we 
rely, are kindly us d becauſe we want them, that 
| of they 
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.- Of Intimacy. 
they are never more reſpected, than when it eon- 
cerns us moſt to have them Truſty. Therefore 
Men never make ſo much of any Confidents, as of 
thoſe, that may become their Accuſers, and pre- 


judice their Reputation, and Fortune: As for in- 


ſtance, thoſe that have Conſpir'd againſt the State, 
have always a great deal of regard for them, to 
whom they were forc'd to diſcover their Deſigns z. 
and Servants whom they employ'd to make Ap- 
pointments, and were Witneſſes of their ſecret 
Conferences, are the better us'd. 


Who now is lor d, but he who loves the I imes, © 

Conſcious of cloſe Intrigues, and dipt in Crimes : 
- Labving with Secrets which his Boſom burn, © 
Tet never muſt to publick Light return, © © 

They get Reward alone who can Betray * © 

For keeping honeſt Counſels none will Pay. ' 

He who can Verres, wben be will, accuſe © © © 

The Purſe of Verres may at pleaſure uſe, © © 


lf the cauſes, that induce Men to truſt others 
with their Secrets, make thoſe Intimacies con- 
temptible, the ſubje& Matter of them makes them 
yet more deſpicable. For what do they whiſper 
with ſo much circumſpection, that Secrecy is 
ſtrictly enjoin d before they venture to ſpeak, but 
thoſe trifling things, which the World calls Bu- 
ſineſs? What do thoſe that have the beſt Intelli- 
gence, ſo impatiently long to let their intimate 
Friends know? That two great Miniſters who al- 


ways thwarted one another, have lately quarrell'd 


again; That a Courtier, who expects a good Em- 
ploy in the Houſhold, will be ſtrangely ſurpriz'd, 


when he comes to know that the King hath ap- 


pointed another ; That they have found out an In- 
trigue with a Woman, that was thought very pre- 
ciſe, and reſerv d. Can any thing be more trifling 
than theſe News, and unfit to ſatisfy the Mind, I do 

| not 


Of Complaiſance. . 7.7 
not ſay of a Chriſtian, but of a Man of indifferent 
Senſe? | © The wicked, ſays David, have told pfl. 119. 

me their Stories; but, Lord, there is not ſo 
„much pleaſure to hear them, as to meditate thy 
Law. But if theſe Intimacies deſerve reproof, 
becauſe they arE vain and dangerous, what ſhall 

-we think of thoſe pretended Secrets, which Intri- 

guing Courtiers whiſper, either to ſift out one 
anothers Deſigns, or to conceal them, or to make 

| others miſtruſt their beſt Friends, and always to 

over: reach and deceive. n; SOM 
The only true Intimacy, is, that wherein deſpi- 

ſing Triffes, we entertain one another with what 
conduces to our Salvation; and inſtead of laugh- _ 
ing or rejoycing at the ſlips and defects of others, 

we humbly acknowledge ours, and endeavour to 

correct them. ee 


n 
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CHAP. VI. 
A of C omplaiſance. 


þ that conſider how complaiſant People 

"ſeem wholly to neglect themfelves, to com- 

ply always with others, make uſe of Complaiſance, 

as of a ſtrong argument, to prove that this Maxim 

is falſe, (vix.) That all Virtues, that are purely 

Humane, ſpring from ſelf- Love: For, ſay they, how 

can Complaiſance, which is built on the ruins of : 
ſelf-Love, reſult from it? But if we narrowly ex: 
amine this Matter, it will appear, that altho Com- 

plaiſance ſeems to thwart ſo much the bents of ſelf- 

Love, that one wor'd imagine, it ſacrifices it at 

every turn; yet it is more ſerviceableto ſelf-Love 

than the greateſt and beſt Qualifications. It is, [ 

grant, a very common and mean Quality, but yer 


F 4 very 


tions Men; and very often a groſs Cheat, but yet 


ly propoſe to the Miniſter,” who asks their Advice, 


Of Complaiſance 


very fit to further the Deſign of the maſt'ambi- 


always grateful. In a word, it is a Bait which every 


. body ſees, and yet at which the moſt ſharp and 


cunning Catch ſometimes ; 80 that Complai- 
ſance might be told, what Mareſchal d' Aucre ſaid 
to one of his Flatterers ; Tu maduli, ua tu mi fuaci- 

That Complaiſance, which never oppoſes what 
great Men have a mind to do, and is always ready 
to obey them, is a more reſin d, and taking Flatte- 
Ty in Actions, than any can be in Words: For $0 
conform to all their Hutnours, is tacitly to tell them, 


that they are always in the right. This fort of 


Complaiſance becomes in time very efficacious, he- 


cauſe it ſeems to keep a ſtrict Correſpondence with 


Self-love, and to underſtand better than others its 
true Intentions, which are to be continually plea- 
ſed in all things. | e 

There is a cunning and anticipated Complai- 
ſance; I call it ſo, becauſe it approves the Opinions 
of thoſe whom it deſigns to oblige, even before 


they have declar'd them. None are Maſters of it, 


but thoſe old Courtiers who. have a great deal of 
Reach, and Sagacity, For their Penetration, back'd 
with their Experience, enables them, whenever any 
thing happens, to give a ſhrewd Gueſs at What a 
Princes a Favourite, or « prime Miniſter inclines 
to, to foreſee what he will reſolve to do. They 
have no ſooner conjectur d this, but they cunning- 


the Courſe that they perceive he hath a mind to 


take; which tickles him infinitely more than all the 


Praiſes which he receives, after he hath given his 
Opinion. This quick-ſighted Complaiſance is ſo 
valuable and beneficial, that when it is in its higheſt 
Perfection, It is alone enough to make a compleat 
Courtier, and promote him more than he cou d 


hope, or wiſh. 4 
2 There 


2 
. 


There is general fort of Oomplaiſante, which it · 


very diſegrendle; It likes every body, excuſes 
what they do, and even what ought not. to be ex- 
cus d. Thoſe that have it exert themſelves, when 
they ſpeak-of their Friends; for they will never al- 
low that they have any Faults; and ſtiffly vindicate 


them, tho they are plainly in the wrong, Some af 


them even carry their Camplaiſance to that excels; 
as to take it ill, that an Officer of State, or agrea 
Lord, for whom they have a veneration, ſhou d be 
thought to want any Qualſeation, nay, even thoſe. 
which a great Man may be without, and fometunes 
da not become him. There way formerly at 
one of thoſe complaiſant Perfons, other wiſe a very 
good Man, who was ſo great an Admirer of a car+ 

tain Prinee, whoſe Valour equalld that of the moſt 
ancient and celebrated Generals, 'that he cou d not. 
endure that any ſhoy'd ſay, that this Prince had not 
a good Voice, a Quality which can never recom : 
mend either a Prince or a great General, but may 

rather do him a Prejudice, eſpecially when he im- 


roves it tag much. Art not thou aſhanrd, fad In 
E h 
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Philip to Alexander, to ſing ſo well. i - Philip. 


There is a baſe and criminal Complaiſance, - 
whereby ſome deprav'd Perſons are ſo devoted to 
their Friends and Patrons, that they approve what 


ever they do, and are always ready to do whatever 


they pleaſe, yet with this Difference, that ſome 
excuſe the unjuſt Deſires of their Friends, Maſt era, 
and Syperiours, becauſe they have not the power 
to reſiſt them; whereas others voluntarily endea· 
vour to commit all manner of Outrages, and facri- 
fice their Honour and Conſcience to the Paſſiongof 
thoſe, that may do them Good, and from whom 
they expect any. | 


There is a troubleſome and importunate Comm +- 


plaiſance, which is that of People, who having de- 
voted themſelres to ſome Lord, fallow bias — his 
| | adow, 


© Of C ee 

he intends, that he may not have the Liberty to ao” 
the leaſt thing, nay even not to take up /a 

that is within his Reach, nor to look: in it for 15 
Place which he hath a mind to find out himſelf; 


Shadow, and n watch him to know what 


d 
. 


that is, they will have thoſe they are complaiſant to, 


to ſtir or move no more than Idols, and fancy that 
nothing will recommend chem ſo much, as Thety * 
being troubleſome.” in l aJ 9:la9 « 
There'is alſo a well-bred fort of Complaiſance, ! 
which is found among ſome, who keep their diſtance, / 
and do not always pradtiſe i it: Their Heart is not 


Slave - enough always to ſtoop, and at every turn to 


put a conſtraint upon themſelves, and betray their 
Thoughts. But the moſt general Cauſe of their 
Stiffneſs is, becauſe they have Senſe enough to per- 
ceive, that Complaiſance looſes its Worth and Effi- 
cacy as ſoon as it appears, and that. it is impollible 
to hide it, when ſnew d on all Occaſions. 

But there is another ſort of Complaiſance quite 
oppoſite to this, whereby ſome creep and cringe to 
thoſe they make their court to, undertake the mea- 


— 


neſt things which a Miniſter of state requires of 


them, and perform at his Houſe the Office of meni- 
al Servants, This debaſing Complaiſance, which 
ſhou'd make them contemptible, is of great uſe to 


them. For tho they are undervalu'd by Miniſters 


and Favourites, yet they receive ſome Kindneſſes 


from them, which however are not ſo conſiderable, 


as thoſe that they wou d obtain, were not the Mi- þ 


niſters and Favourites ſure, that whatever Hard- 
_ they put upon them, "theſe will not forſake | 
them. 

We may eaſily ſee from all this that intereſt is the 


main Spring of Complaiſance, and hath ſo abſolute a 


Sway over even the moſt Haughty and Proud, that 
it can transform them into pitiful Admirers, and 


vile _—_ of Men in Power. Altho it is the moſt 
com; 


of Coil.” 
commons yet it is not the only Cauſe of Complai. 
For ſome have no other aim in their obligi 


Care ge, than to gain the Love of the Society they. 


are of ; and others, than to follow their natural Bent 
and Inclination. This laſt kind of Complaiſance is 
more ſure and ſteady. For hs others alter ac- 
cording. as their Object vary or as their own 
Inclinations change. He thares gly truckl'd to 
a Favourite, no ſooner ſees him iſcarded, but he 
takes no more notice of him than of another Man. 
He that made it his ſtudy to pleaſe thoſe of his 
Club, hath no regard for them, when the Charms 
of Novelt y hath carry'd him to another. None but 
thoſe of a complaiſant De are always com- 
plaiſant. 

There is no humane Com laiſance, but iseicher 
contemptible or vitious at bottom. Chriſtian 


Complaiſance alone is virtuous, and acceptable to 


God. Firſt, becauſe Chriſtians curb, out of a 
Principle of Charity, their ſtrong dent to do what 
they _ that they may comply with others. Se- 


condly, becauſe they are never complaiſant to one 
another in any thing Contrary t to the Lows of God. 


oo i ”—_ — 
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* H A P. vn. 
Of Civility, 


T2 Juriſdition of Juſtice is ſo confi nd, that 
altho it is abſolute, and formidable upon the 
ſcore of the Puniſhments, wherewith it threatens 
the Tranſgreſſors of its Laws; yet it is far from 
keeping all the Wicked in awe, "and preventing all 
Diforders : Since thoſe Crimes, which lie hid in 
the Heart, and do not come to its Knowledge, a- 
void its Severity, and ſince a thouſand Faults are e- 

very 
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Of Duda 0 
very day committed, which do not fall under the 
6 Cognizance of the Laws, The Jurisdictionof Vir- 
1 tue is of a larger extent; for befides that eri? 
14 Thoughts are no ſooner concery'd but Vir- 
$i tue puniſhes them with' the ' Stings of Conſci- 
ih ence, it generally regulates all the external Actions 
j of Man ; ſo that it admits none any ways contra- 
0 ry to the Diiatesof Reafon. | | 


Ni tibi conceſſit ratio, digit erer, trecss, 


And therefore we ſee, that Virtue doth not only 
give him the Knowledge and Senſe of what he is 
oblig d to do, to live regularly with relation to 
himſelf, but alſo with relation to others, It even 
teaches him not only the chief Pnties which Society 

obliges him to, as to obſerve the Rules of Juſtice in 
his Dealings; bur alſo thoſe that are thought of leſs 
Conſequence, as the Obligations that People, who 

live together, are in to Honour, and give one ano- 

ther ſome mutual marks of Eſteem: 

Virtue, under the Denomination of Civility, en- 

Joins the Practice of theſe Duties. But Chriſti- 
an Virtue engages to it by more ſolid Motives, 

than humane Virtue. For it repreſents, that ſince 
God hath deſign'd Men for Society, and himſelf 
gather'd them together, he will have them ref peat 

the Bond which unites them by his Order, wh ve- 

ry carefully avoid whatever uſually breaks it; and 
therefore he ſo expreſly recommends in ſo many 

places of his Word, to follow Peace with all Men, 
to make no body uneaſy, to bear with, and be 
kindly affectiomd to one another; With brotherly- 
Rom. e Love, in Honour preferring one another. For the Ne- 
12. v. 10: glect of theſe Precepts commonly occaſion. Indiffe- 
rency, Coldneſs, Hatred, and Quarrels. And the 
reaſon of this, 1s, that they are inclin'd by ſelf- 

Love to deſire to belowd, and never _— 

. ed; 
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ed; and that their Pride makes them thinł it into- 
lerable to be deſpis d and neglected. So that when 
they receive no Viſits, are hardly minded, or ſlightly 
ſpoken of, they are angry with thoſe who have no 


regard for them, and uſe them with Contempt and 


Indifferency. Now this Spleen commonly degene- 


rates into Hatred, and alienates them from one 


another. 
As for the Motives of thoſe who practiſe the Du- 


ties of Civility for ends purely humane, that of 


Perſons of Condition, is nothing but a Deſire to be 
thought Men of a liberal Education, who know the 
World, and are polite. Therefore they ſo dili- 
gently inquire about the Birth and Quality of all 
thoſe, that are in ſome repute, that they may pro- 
portionate their Civilities to their Rank and 
Merit. | | 

_ Civility is ſometimes in other Men, but a Fear 
of being look'd upon as ſavage, clowniſh, and un- 
teachable Creatures; but more commonly a Fear of 
the ill Conſequences of Incivility. As Reſpect 
wins the Heart of thoſe they converſe with, 
ſo Contempt provokes and exaſperates them. 
Hence it is, that ſo many looſe, unjuſt and perfidi- 
aus Men, are ſo nicely civil; becauſe they fee 
that the Rules of Civility are broke with leſs Im- 
punity than theſe of Temperance, Fidelity and Ju- 
ſtice. For,as Contempt is the moſt ſenſible Injury, 


that can be done to Man, he conceives, as hath been 


ſaid, fo violent an Averſion againit thoſe, who do 


not pay him that Reſpect which Cuſtom requires, 
that it is not poſſible for him to have any good Qpi- 
nion of chem. So that whenever he is ford to 


give them thoſe Encomiums which every body 
ives them, he always malitiouſſy adds a but that 
ays open their Faults. 
Some vain Perſons perform on all Occaſions, 
what Civility preſcribes to all Sorts of People, 


that 
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Plut. 
tract. de 
Virtute. 


a great many go where their Duty calls them, not 


wordly Men, is a deceitful Virtue. _ 


© be branch'd out into ſeveral Virtues ? 


gry, had he known all the Virtues which Intereſt 


that when any thing extraordinary happens to 
themſelyes, S N may crowd Etwer Houſes- 
Vanity hath alfo ſome ſhare in the Civilities of 
the fair Sex; for they are very glad to be oblig d 
to go to congratulate their Friends upon their good 
Fortune, hoping to ſind a great Company at their 
3 and ſhew their Beauty, fine Cloaths and 
Dreſs, „„ - - "x50 | 
In a word, Cuſtom and Inſigmficaacy, contri- 
bute very much toward the Civility of moſt Men. 
Inſignificancy, becauſe having noting to do, the7 


are glad to paſs away ſome Hours in Viſits ; Cu- 
ſtom, becauſe it ſways almoſt eyery body, and 


to obey the Dictates of Reaſon, but to go where o- 
thers go. 1 9 © e. n 8 
It may eaſily be inferr'd from this Diſcourſe, that 
thoſe civil, courteous, and punctual Perſons, . who i 
are thought ſo obliging, and extolld by eyery | 
body, mind only themſelves, in whatſoeyer the 4 
do to oblige others; ſo that that Civility, which 
hath no other Motives but thoſe that influence 


LW | 
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n | Of Officiouſwejs. | 
«, Cannot endure, ” ſays Zeno, thoſe Philoſo- 
„ pherswho place a ſwarm of Virtues in the 
“ Soul. For fince the good Diſpoſition of the Bo- 
“ dy is not divided into many Kinds of Health, 
© why ſhou'd the good Diſpoſition of the Soul 
This Philoſopher had then been much more an- 


hath 


hath produc; d; and obſerv d, that in all numerous 
Famiſies, eſpecially in Noblemens Houſes, ſome 
iſe a peculiar ſort of Virtue, which may be 


ealld Officiouſneſs; for they ſeem to deſire to have 


their Confidence, and to be near them, only 
to be ſerviceable to all their menial ' Servants, 
to excuſe their Faults, to hide their Imper- 
fections, and to ſet off their good Services and 
Qualifications, : | 
Altho theſe ſeem to deſign to make noother uſe of 
their Credit, than to do their Servants a kindneſs, yet 
they have three grand and ſecret aims. The firſt is, 
To ſtifle Envy, which always ſticks to thoſe who are 
in Proſperity ; which is a fooliſh and groundleſs 
Project: For nothing is more difficult than to ex- 
tirpate this Paſſion; and all that can be done, is, to 
quaſh its Grumblings, and diſarm its Fury. For all 
Preferments produce, inflame, and excite Envy, and 
when it is once incens'd, the moſt prudent, modeſt, 
_ obliging Behaviour of Fayourites cannot ap- 
e it. RET * | 
Pere ſecond is, That they may be repaid 


what they lend to others, and that all the Servants. 


agree to ſpeak well of them, as they ſpeak well of 
all the Servants, which is alſo a very fooliſh Deſign, 
and plainly ſhews, that they are ignorant of the In- 
clinations of Man. For there is a natural Maligni- 
ty, which cannot be rooted out ef his Heart, and 
hinders him from being truely friendly to thoſe 
who uſe him well. If Men are ſo contrary to one a- 
nother, that we endeavour in yain to perſwade one 
to be ſincerely in our Intereſt,” by what Art ſhall a 
Prince's Favourite ſo engage all his menial Servants, 
as to conſpire to keep him in Favour ? They wi 
ſpeak well of him before others, and to his face, 
but as they are piqued, becauſe he hath a greater 
ſhare in the Prince's Eſteem than they, can it be 
thought That they will be true to him, 2 
when 
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1 80 Of Officiouſneſs. | 
14 when they ſind an Opportunity to throw him out, 

1 and ſtep in his room. None can poſſibly be ſure, 
that they will. r 
But the chiefeſt and moſt common Aim of theſe 
officious Men, is to oblige Servants (for whom 
they are never weary to procure ſome Favours) ass 
earneſtly to. promote their Intereſt: For thoſe 
who have the Ear and Favour of Princes and great 
Men, get generally others to Þr ole what they 
_ deſire, either to ſound them, and find out, how they 8 
are inclin'd ; or becauſe a Man doth not out of Mo- 
deſty ſpeak to boldly for himſelf. But this laſt aim 
is as frivolous as the former, and they experience 
but too much, that they were miſtaken to depend 
on the Gratitude of others. For when an Occaſion 
offers, wherein they expect a Return for all their 
good Offices, they find themſelves either ill ſerv'd, 
_, - or not at all, or at moſt, but faintly, and for faſhion's BR 
11 ſake, Then they complain bitterly of, and ex- 
claim grievouſly againſt thoſe that have ſo baſel7 
diſapointed them; but whilſt they upbraid them 
with Ingratitude and Treachery, they don't ob- 
ſerve that they betray themſelves, and ſhew that 
they are not of an obliging Temper ; for thoſe that 
are truly ſo, find their Reward and Satisfaction in 
the Care that they take of others, and never think 

to reap any Advagtages from their good Turns. 
| None but true Chriſtians wiſh ſincerely their 
IT Neighbour's Welfare,and make uſe only for his own 
£25 ſake of all Opportunities to ſerve him; becauſe Cha- 
rity, which actuates them, roots out of their Heart 
thoſe vitious Inclinations, which we have deriv d 
from Adam ; and becauſe God hath created in them 
a new Heart, and a new Mind, which induce 
them to do all the Good they can without any Pro- 
ſpect of Advantage. | 


CHAP, 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Meekneſs. 


HE Confinement of the Soul in the Body 

ſhews, that no Invention is comparable to 
Speech; for ſhe is ſo cloſely ſhut up, that ſhe cou'd 
have no manner of Communication, had not God 
made a Tongue and Mouth fit to pronounce 
Words, and by that given her an opportunity to 
communicate her Thoughts. For Speech is a ſen- 
ſible Image of the Thoughts, and ſpiritual Moti- 
ons of the Soul. It hath no ſooner ſtruck our Ears, 
but it draws out of our Mindg, our Thoughts, De- 
ſires and Intentions, to convey them into the Minds 
of others : So that our Tongue is our common In- 
terpreter ; and our Bodies, which ſhou'd hinder the 
correſpondence of our Souls, themſelves con- 
tribute to ſettle and keep it up. 

But Men have mightily improv'd this wonder- 
ful Invention. For they have diverſify'd their Voice 
into ſo many different Sounds and Accents, that 
they have fram'd from them an infinite variety of 
fit Words to expreſs the diverſe Conceptions and 


| Diſpoſitions of the Mind. But what deſerves our 


Admiration, is, that there are a prodigious num- 
ber of dead and living Languages, which have all 
their particular Words and Idioms, | 

But beſides, that this vaſt quantity of different 
Words, which Men have invented, is not enough 


to explain themſelves well, ſince we are ſo often 


at a loſs to declare our Thoughts and Sentiments, 
we ſee, that notwithſtanding all their care to affix 
one Idea toone Word, yet they have left a great 
many, which excite at once ſeveral Ideas in our 


Minds, and that confus'dly too, 122 
G The 
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to de kept from them, or incroach'd upon, and 


examine them by themſelves ; which we are going 


Of Meekneſs. 

The Word Meek is one of thoſe. For inſtead of 
giving us a Notion of ſome particular Quality, 
and letting us underſtand whether it be a good or 
bad Quality; It makes us at the ſame time con- 
ceive a Man, who is Mild, Clement, always 
inclin'd to do Good, and unwilling to prejudice # 
any Body whatfoever; and a Man of an eaſy 7 
Temper, fo weak and ſoft, that his too great Pa- Þ 
tience emboldens his Enemies to ſeize upon his 
Goods, deſpiſe him, and put all manner of Af- i 
fronts upon him. So that when yon call one a 
Meek Man, it cannot be diſtinguiſh'd whether 
you Praiſe, or Vilify him. 4 
That we may have an exact Notion of Meek- 
neſs, we muſt, according to the advice and words 
of a Prophet, take for the Pretions from tbe Vile, and 


to do. 3 
We honour thoſe Chriſtians, who have be- 
reft themſelves of their Goods, and ſuffer'd | 
the moſt ignominions Affronts, rather than for- 
fake the Faith; whereas we have but a mean opi- M 
nion of thoſe weak People, who ſuffer their Lands 


themſelves deſpis d and ſpurn'd at; Why? Be- 
cauſe we conſider theſe as weak and puſillanimous 
Perſons, who have neither ſtrength nor induſtry | 
to defend and vindicate their Rights; and the | 
others, as brave Champions, that were embolden'd ! 
by the efficacy of the Holy Ghoſt. A 4 

We muſt then acknowledge, that altho the 3 
Meek imitate the Morals of the beſt Chriſtians, and 
that as well as they, they bear patiently the Af- 
fronts, that are put upon them, and the loſs of 


thoſe Goods, that are unjuftly wreſted from them, | 
yet they are deſervedly contemn'd ; and there- 
fore that Tome part of Meekneſs is mean and de- 


All 


ſpicable. 


1 ſolemnly de 


Of Meekneſs. Mx 2. 
All our Hiſtorians unanimouſly blame Zewis t 


Meek for this want of Vigour, and for this kind 
of Inſenſibility, and aſſign them as the cauſes of all 


thoſe Wars, which diſturb'd his Reign. For as 


ſoon as it was perceiv'd, that this Emperor ſut- 
fer'd to be put upon, and reſented no Affronts, 
the Princes of the Blood excited a thouſand diſor- 
ders in his Dominions, and the Neighbouring 
Kings and Princes conſpir'd againſt, and attack d 
him with fo fatal a Succeſs, that they had him 
and pen't up in a Monaſtery. 

This is what is Bad in Meekneſs. Let us now 
ſee whether what Good it hath is really ſo, and 
whether the Goodneſs, which hinders the Meck 


from troubling any body, and diſpoſes them al- 


ways to do all the Kindneſs, and grant all the Fa- 


& rvours that are requir'd of them, deſerves to be 


valu'd? . 

We muſt firſt confeſs, that moſt part of the 
Meek a& without any Deſign, and that their Meek- 
neſs is Sincere. For, as the Meek ought always to 
be ſo; were not they really ſuch, or were they 
forc'd to act a Farce to appear Meek, none wou'd 
condemn themſelves for life to play that part. 
And indeed they that practiſe Mecknefs, are not 
as thoſe that pretend to Friendſhip, Gravity, and 
ſeveral other Virtues, For your grave Men put on 
a ſober Countenagice only when they appear in 
Publick ; for in private they lay that trouble ſome 
Formality aſide; and the beſt Friends are not ſo to 
every body, or oblig'd to ſhew any Friendſhip to 
thoſe, who are ungrateful to them. But no time, 
reaſon or pretence, can diſpenſe with Meekneſs; 
and it is never more ſeaſonably praftis'd, than 


when it hath ſome juſt Provocations not to exert 


it ſelt. F 
The ſecond Argument, that proves, that this 
Meekneſs is not feign'd 8 affected, is drann from 
. | 2 | 
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Of Meekneſs. 

The Word Meek is one of thoſe. For inſtead of 
giving us a Notion of ſome particular Quality, 
and letting us underſtand whether it be a good or 
" | bad Quality; It makes us at the ſame time con- 
i 0 ceive a Man, who is Mild, Clement, always 
10 inclin'd to do Good, and unwilling to 17 
1 any Body whatfoever ; and a Man of an eaſy 
| 60 Temper, ſo weak and ſoft, that his too great Pa- 
| 


110 tience emboldens his Enemies to ſeize upon his 
Goods, deſpiſe him, and put all manner of Af- 
fronts upon him. So that when yon call one a 
Meek Man, it cannot be diftinguiſh'd whether | 
you Praiſe, or Vilify him. 2 a ep 
That we may have an exact Notion of Meek- 
neſs, we muſt, according to the advice and words 
Jer. ch. of a Prophet, take ford the Pretions from the Vile, and 
of % 0 — them by themſelves ; which we are going 
do ds. | | 
We honour thoſe Chriſtians, who have be- 
reft themſelves of their Goods, and ſuffer'd | 
the moſt ignominions Affronts, rather than for- 
fake the Faith; whereas we have but a mean opi- 
nion of thoſe weak People, who ſuffer their Lands 
to be kept from them, or incroach'd npon, and 
| themſelves deſpis d and ſpurn'd at; Why? Be- 
u cauſe we conſider theſe as weak and puſillanimous 
= Perſons, who have neither ſtrength nor induſtry 
f do defend and vindicate their Rights; and the 
others, as brave Champions, that were embolden'd | 
by the efficacy of the Holy Ghoſt, 1 3 
We mult then acknowledge, that altho the I 
Meek imitate the Morals of the beſt Chriſtians, and 
that as well as they, they bear patiently the Af- 
fronts, that are put upon them, and the loſs of 
thoſe Goods, that are unjuſtly wreſted from them, 
yet They are deſervedly contemn'd ; and there- 
fore that ſome part of Meekneſs is mean and de- 
ſpicable. Tr 5 1 
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Of Meekneſs. 8 
All our Hiſtorians unanimouſly blame Tewis t 
Meek for this want of Vigour, and for this kind 
of Inſenſibility, and aſſign them as the cauſes of all 
thoſe Wars, which di 
ſoon as it was perceiv d, that this Emperor ſut- 
fer'd to be put upon, and reſented no Affronts, 
the Princes of the Blood excited a thouſand diſor- 
ders in his Dominions, and the Neighbouring 
Kings and Princes conſpir'd againſt, and attack d 
him with ſo fatal a Succeſs, that they had him 
folemaly degraded and pen't up in a Monaſtery. 
This is what is Bad in Meekneſs. Let us now 
ſee whether what Good it hath is really ſo, and 
whether the Goodneſs, which hinders the Aeli 


from troubling any body, and diſpoſes them al- 


ways to do all the Kindneſs, and grant all the Fa- 
_ that are requir'd of them, deſer ves to be 
valu'd ? . 

We muſt firſt confeſs, that moſt part of the 
Meek a& without any Deſign, and that their Meek- 
neſs is Sincere. For, as the Meek ought always to 
be ſo; were not they really ſuch, or were they 
forc'd to act a Farce to appear Meek, none wou'd 
condemn themſelves for life to play that part. 
And indeed they that practiſe Mecknefs, are not 
as thoſe that pretend to Friendſhip, Gravity, and 
ſeveral ather Virtues, For your grave Men put on 
a ſober Countenance only when they appear in 
Publick ; for in private they lay that troubleſome 
Formality aſide; and the beſt Friends are not ſo to 
every body, or oblig'd to ſhew any Friendſhip to 
thoſe, who are ungrateful to them. But no time, 
reaſon or pretence, can diſpenſe with Meekneſs; 
and it is never more ſeaſonably praftis'd, than 


when it hath ſome juſt Provocat ions not to exert 


it ſelt. F 

The ſecond Argument, that proves, that this 

Meekneſs is not feign d « affected, is drawn from 
N Bp | 


rb'd his Reign. For as 


the 
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Of Meekneſs. 
the Temper of Man, who is naturally ſo Touchy, 
Impatient, and Revengeful, that he offers Violence 
to himſelf every time that he reſolves to be good 
Natur'd, Mild and Patient. Now as his Tem- 
per is ſtiff and ſtubborn, it is impoſſible that he 
ſhou'd always bend and wind it as he pleaſes; 
therefore it is plain, that thoſe who have a good 
Nature, Mildneſs, and a Patience proof againſt 
— e ah do not affect a forc'd Meek- 
neſs. | 

Meekneſs is moſt commonly Sincere, but it doth 
not follow that it ſhou'd be Virtuous. For as Ar;- 
ſtotle ſays, © To be Virtuous one muſt do Good 
* by choice, and not be forc'd to it by his natu- 
© ral Bent. Beſides, the Defe&s of Conſtitution of- 
ten make the Virtues of it. So that as an exceſ- 


| five cold Conſtirntion, is ſometimes the chief, 


not to ſay the only cauſe of the honeſty of Wo- 
men, ſo the ſoft Temper of the Debonair is the 
only cauſe of their Meeknelſs, h 

I ſay, that Meekneſs is commonly Sincere, be- 
cauſe it is not always fo, but is ſtudy'd in ſome. 8 


For perceiving that they have ſo many Imper- | 
fections, and unpleaſant Qualities, that they can 


hardly be born with, and that they are conti- 
nually plagu'd, they make a profeſſion to be Meek, 
to avoid being tormented and teaz d. There are 


ſome others of a better Mold, that have no De- 
fects, that make them Contemptible ; but yet ha- 


ving nothing to recommend them, they take 


Meekneſs upon them as an Office, which gives 


them a ſort of a Rank among their Neighbours. 
Kings, who are conſcious, that they are nor 


brave enough to acquire a Reputation by the 
Sword, and have a ſufficient capacity to be valud 


for their prudent Government, ſtudy to appear 
Debonair, that they may at. leaſt be lik'd for a 
Quality which the Vulgar eſleems: Some of them 

are 


cc 


Of Clemency. 3 


are mild and indulgent to their Subjects, only to 
pleaſe them, and win their Affections. In a word, 
thoſe, who ſucceed Harſh and Cruel Princes, are 
Mild and Clement, that their People may think 
themſelves Happy under their bleſſed Reign. 

Humane Meekneſs is then a ſham Virtue, or a 
mean Quality, wherewith none but. mean and de- 
ſpicable Perſons are endow'd. But it is of another 
Nature among Chriſtians ; ſince it is a noble Vir- 
tue in them, and nothing elſe but that compleat 
Charity, which, as St. Paul ſays, ſuffereth long, 15 * 2 
kind, and not eafily provob d. And therefore we © 14 
ſee, that thoſe who are full of this heavenly Vir- 
tue, are always: ready to do all the kind turns 
that are deſir'd of them; that they give mild An- 
ſwers to thoſe, who ſpeak to them roughly; and 
— no ill Uſage provokes, and exaſperates 
them. | | 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Clemency. 


2 Eath, ſays Ariſtotle, is the greateſt of all ; Echic. 
1 Evils; ſince it deſtroys Life, and there- c. 9. 
by undermines the Foundations of all the en- 
* joyments of Man, and entirely ruins his Hap- 
* pineſs. The Stoicks and Epicureans look upon Apud La- 
this as a pitiful Thought, and cannot conceive ert. lib. 7. 
how, that which puts an end to all Evils, and is the & 10. 
Aſyle of the Wretch'd, can be reckon'd an Evil. , Alei. 
Plato out does them all; “ Death, ſays he, can't biade 1. 
** be an Evil; for Man, (thus he calls the Soul) 
being in the Body, as a Pilot in a Ship, what 
* harm is it to him to go out of it? Belides, 
:- how can Death, which is the only ſpring of his 
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Of Clemency. 

© Bliſs, ſince he cannot enjoy it whilſt he is de- 
In Phz- ©* tain'd in the Body, be Fatal to him. If yon 
done. ask him what is the moſt dreadful Evil, he will 
Ibid. &3 anſwer, Ignorance: ** For, ſays he, Ignorance 
Alciti. makes Man abuſe not only his external Advanta- 
ade. ges, as Honour, Wealth, and Power, but alſo 
| © his internal Indowments, as Induſtry, Strength, 
* and good Nature: So that it turns his no 

© into a baſe Artifice, his good Nature into a il 
© Temper, and his Strength into Fierceneſs. Igno- 
. rance being then, adds this Philoſopher, the 
non: & in corruption of all his good Qualities, may juſtly 
Lachete. be call'd the Death of the Soul. For as the Life 
of the Soul conſiſts in acting with Knowledge and 
Underſtanding, it is evident that when Ignorance 
blinds her, ſhe is unable to govern her ſelf, to 
regulate her own Motions, and the external A- 
ctions of Man, according to the dictates of Reaſon, 
that is, it hinders him from living Juſtly, and con- 
ſequently from leading a Life ſuitable to his Na- 

ture. | 

But if Ignorance is ſo prejudicial to thoſe, who 
are only truſted with their private Behaviour, what 
horrible miſchiefs muſt it not occaſion, when So- 
vereign Princes are Ignorant, and to what diſor- 
ders and confuſion are Kingdoms and Empires ex- 
pos d, when govern'd by Kings of mean Parts, 
that can do nothing of themſelves ? Wo, ſays the 
Holy Ghoſt, to a Kingdom, whoſe King is a Child, 
that is, who hath no more Senſe and Knowledge 
than a Child. Young Phaetens daring attempt to 
gnide the Sun's Chariot through lofty and un- 
known Tracts, is undoubtedly an exact Picture of 
a Prince, who tho he doth not known the Maxim 
of a lawful Governmegr, preſumes to ſit at the 
Helm of a great Monarchy. For what can he pro- 
Poſe to himſelf, if he knows not that his eminent 
Station doth oblige him to endeavour as much as he 
can 


? 


| Of Clan. 
to make his Subjects happy, and that the per- 
formance of this Duty is the chief Function of his 
Royal Dignity ? But if he be not ignorant of this 
igation, how ſhall he procure their HappineF, 
unleſs he knows too that their Happineſs neceſſarily 
reſults from publick Tranquility, and is truly per- 
ſwaded, that Juſtice which ſettles good Order 
every where, can alone produce this publick 


= Quiet? ls it not moſt certain, that à Prince who 


knows none of theſe things, will be always wave- 
ring in the dark, and guided either by Chance, or 


by the Suggeſtions of others, or, what is more 


likely, by his natural Inclinations? 80 that if he 
be of a ſevere Temper, he will at all times and ig 
all places exerciſe Juſtice with the utmoſt rigour ; 
but if he be of a mild Diſpoſition, he will always 
pardon, and never reſolve to puniſh any Crime? 
This laſt inconveniency is the more conſiderable, 
becauſe leaſt taken notice of, For on the one 
hand, a Prince who is naturally Mild, eaſily fan- 
cies that his Mildneſs is a true and virtuous Cle- 
mency, and he is confirm'd in his opinion by the 
miſchievous praiſes of Flatterers; and on the o- 
ther, all thoſe whoſe Lives he hath ſpar'd, and their 
Relations or Friends, always take the dneſs, 
which inclin'd him to grant them a Pardon, as a 
very great Virtue, and they do not much trouble 
their beads whether the impunity of Crimes is 
contrary to Juſtice, or derrimental to the pub- 
lick Wellfare. "Ca 
Gratitude, or rather the ſatisfaction of having 
receiv'd ſo great a Fayour from the Prince, is then 


. the chief cauſe that Clemency is rated fo high. Far 


how can a Man, who unexpectedly receives a Par- 
don, when he 1s ready to be Executed, look ypon 
Clemency, which ſav'd his Life, as a common 


Yirtye ? 
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Plut. in 
Sy lla & 
in Nero. 


Of Clemency. 

Our averſion to Cruelty, doth alſo very much 
conduce to make us love and highly value Clemen- 
cy. For, as we cannot forbear abhorring Sylla 
and Nero, when we are told what Barbarities the 
firſt committed in Rome, and that the other put 


his Mother, Wife, and Governour to Death; we 
Toſeph. cannot avoid having a kindneſs for Titus, when 
de bello we call to mind the Proteſtation that he made to 
1 the Gods in Jeruſalem, that he was Innocent of all 
| KSuet in the Blood that was ſhed at the taking of that City; 
Tir. lib. and his Clemency towards his Brother. For after 
8. Titus had diſcover'd that his Brother had plotted 
upon his Life, he ſhew'd him the ſame Reſpect | 
that he had done before ; nay, left him that ſhare 
of the Government, which he had given him, and 
intreated him with Tears to grant him his Friend- 
ſhip. We muſt not then, to have a true notion of 
Clemency, conſider it as it is ſet off by Cruelty, or 
according to the thoughts and ſentiments of thoſe 
who have any benefit by it, or judge of it as it 
appears, for it is a ſhining Virtue. But we muſt 
conſider its Nature, and weigh well the reaſons 
that make us juſtly ſuſpect, that it is not a true 
Virtue. * 
The firſt is, That Princes, whoſe Clemency is 
heigthen'd by the Encomiums of Hiſtorians, have 
only practis'd it on ſome occaſions, or at moſt, 
during part of their Reign. Whereas true Virtue | 
is even, and its ſway in Man, doth not laſt a fer 
Days, and much leſs a few Hours. For as one 
* Swallow doth not make a Summer, ſo ſays Ari- 
<* tele, neither doth one Day, nor any ſhort ſpace 
© of time make a virtuous Man. This uniformi- 
ty is the Character of a true Virtue, and yet this 
uniformity is not found in the Clemency of Julius 
Caeſar, Anguſtus, and Alexander; for not one of 
them was Clement with ſteadineſs, that is, in all 
the caſes where Reaſon requires it, This is viſible 


Mor. cap. 
9. 


( Clementy. 
in Alexander. For why was not he ſatisfy'd to pu- 
niſh thoſe that had oppos d him, when he ſubdu d 
the Province of the Coſſeans? Why did not he 
ſpare the Women and Children inſtead of putting 
then to the Sword? We may ſay the ſame thing 
of Julius Ceſar, and Auguſtus, for both have been 
many times Cruel, when they ought to have been 
Merciful. 1 5 Th 
The ſecond Reaſon, that ſhews yet more plain- 


ly that humane Clemency is falſe, is, That in thoſe 


that we have inftanc'd, we find it link'd with Cru- 
elty, which is an irrefragable argument, that tho 
they produc'd thoſe Acts of Clemency, they were 
not of a merciful Temper, and had not that good 
Nature which always inclines to Mildneſs and In- 
dulgence. For this good Nature is incompatible 
with Cruelty. Ceſar's Barbarity appears by the Plut. in 
Murder of a great many Roman Prætors and Con- Czl. 
ſuls, whom he pur to death in Africa, and by 
that of Coſconius and Galba, whom his Soldiers 
aſſaſſinated in Rome it ſelf by his Order, or Conni- 
vance; That of Auguſtus, by the horrible Slaugh- Tze Au- 
ter that he made, of near three hundred Senators, Bor of the 
and two thouſand Knights, That of Alexander, e ad. 
by the death of Clitus, Calliſthenes, Philotas, Phra- 1301 of 
dazes, Orſine and Parmenio, and by the baſe Maſ- Plutarch. 
ſacre of thoſe loyal and brave Indians, who were 
ſent for to defend the free Cities. For they were — 2 
murder'd by him and his Troops, contrary to his 8 — 
Treaty with them, as they were marching out of Curt. lib. 
a City which they had defended. How can we 9. 
imagine in theſe Cruel and Blood-thirſty Souls, a 
true and virtuous Clemency ? 

But it may be ask d, whether the inhumane 
Actions of theſe famous Men, prove that they ne- 
ver were Clement? And whether they have not 
been Merciful, and become afterwards Cruel? This 
is the language of Plutarch, Quintus Curtius, mw 
FR. Q 
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of moſt of the Hiſtorians, who have aſcrib'd ſome 
Virtues to thoſe whoſe Hi re 
the ſcore of ſome Actions, which they thought 
Virtuous, For finding them afterwards liable to 
the Vices, oppoſite to thoſe Virtues, they fancy 
and ſay, that theſe Vices were not Natural to 
them, but ſprung from the corruption of their 
Manners, Durſt I ſpeak my opinion, I weu d fay, 


that it is a miſtake to think that ſome Men, who 


are naturally Mild, become Cruel; and that others 
who are naturally Cruel; become Mild and Hu- 
mane ; becauſe our Inclinations are ſo interwoven 
with our Conſtitution, that we may as ſoon alter 
them as our Nature, It is true that our Temper 
changes a little, and that when the Blood is 
grown Cold, People are not commonly ſo Fiery, 
as when they were in the ardour and heat of Youth. 
But I have never ſeen that this alteration is ſtrong 


enough wholly to deſtroy our Inclinations, or that 


the coldneſs of the Blood ever extinguiſh'd our 
predominant Paſſions. On the contrary, I have 
ſeen ſeveral,. who at the Age of Fourſcore were 
ſome as haſty and paſſionate ; others as great Lier 


Crafty, and Malicious, as they were at five an 


Twenty, and Thirty; I have even obſery'd, that 
tho all ſenſible Men are very much afraid of being 
redicuPd, yet ſome of them do carry on Infri- 
gues when they are decrepit. In a word, it ap- 
pears to me, that neither gray Hairs, nor Ex- 
8 nor Promiſes, nor Threatnings, nor 
Puniſhments, can correct our natural and evil In- 
clinations. Nothing but the Author of Nature can 
reclaim them. wan eee Kette 
But what makes People think otherwiſe is, that 
they believe thoſe Inclinations quite extinct, 
which are either tir d, ſuperſeded, or deſponding. 


Hence it is, that they miſtake a weary'd Cruelt 


for Clemency. S Auguſtus, ſays Seneca, after ſo 
"9 ies „ 


| © many MN... .. und Coma $ + cl 
6, ions and . Murders, gave Coma 1 de Cle. 
© © his Life, that he might be thought Merciful by dent. 
t this act of Clemency. As for my part, I can n- 
ver call a Man Merciful who grows tir d with 
© Cruelty. Others fancy, that ane who retires 
from Court, is wholly reclaim'd from his Ambiti- 
on; whereas, he only withdraws, becauſe he hath 
met with a great many Repulſes, and ſaw no like- 
lihood to puſh his Fortune there. ina word, o- 
thers extol the Liberality of a Man that ſpends 
high, becauſe they do not know that his Vani 
curbs and ſuſpends his Covetonineſs. 
What deceives many, is, that they imagine that 
a Man hath no more the ſame Inchnation, as ſoon 
as they fee that his Inclination hath no more the 
ſame Object; and they are induc'd to have this 
opinion, becauſe they do not take notice ; as for 
inftance, that it is the love of Pleaſure, which 
makes fome delight wholly in toilſome Sports, 
and then in Gaming, and after all that, in Hun- 
ting. It even often happens that the ſame Paſ- 
ſion produces quite contrary Effects, ſince Cove- 
touſneſs engages to play, and to leave off Ga- 
ming. | IN | 
Beſides theſe cauſes of the erroneous Opinion, 
that Men alter, and that their good Nature de- 
generates into Cruelty ; there is one more conſi- 
derable, which is, that moſt Men own no other 
Cruelty, than that of thoſe Monſters, who al- 
ways thirſted after humane Blood, as Herod, Ne- 
yo, and Domitian; and do not conſider that 
Ambition is haughty and cruel, and that when a 
Man is carry'd by this Fury, he is always ready to 
al commit all manner of Gatrages, in order to 
* ccruſh them, that oppoſe his Deligns. 80 that ler 
8· him be of never ſo mild a Diſpoſition, as ſoon as he 
Fl deſires to Immortalize himſelf, he will not ſtick to 
i deſtroy all with Fire and Sword, and a 
* - whole 
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whole Nations, if he | hath no other means to 


ate his Fame. 


© * - Therefore Conquerors, and even thoſe that were 


peculiarly good Natur'd,, as Alexander, and Julius 
Ceſar, ſpare neither Dagger nor Poiſon, to make 
away with Men of Worth or Quality, when-ever 
they ſuſpect them. However, Hiſtorians have no 
reaſon to ſay, that ſince Alexander and Caeſar 
were guilty of ſo much Barbarity, contrary to 
their mild Tempers, that it is an argument that 
their Manners and natural Inclinations were al- 
ter'd; becauſe at the very time that they ſhew'd 
themſelves moſt cruel, they did ſome acts of Cle- 
mency. Beſides, thoſe that Auguſtus did at the latter 
end of his Reign, do not, as we have ſaid, prove 


that his barbarous Humour was truly ſoften'd, 


If we deſign to make a true eſtimate of them, and 
know the cauſe of their different Conduct, we 


muſt put all their Actions together. For they will 


demonſtrate, that thoſe Princes were inflam'd with 
an inſatiable deſire either to acquire an extraordi- 


_ nary Fame, or to arrive to the ſupream Authority; 


and that they were ſo abſolutely govern'd by Ambi- 
tion, that they readily comply'd with it. So that 
when it ſuited with this paſſion to pardon their 
greateſt Enemies, tho they were neyer ſoinclin'd to 
Cruelty, they eaſily forgave them; but when it di- 
rected them to kill their beſt Friends, they, tho ne- 
ver {o inclin'd to Mercy, as freely cut their 
Throats. Thus they were Cruel at the very time 
that they forgave, ſince they were ready to ſacri- 
fice thoſe whom they ſpar'd, if their Intereſt had 


requir'd ſuch Victims. We may eaſily conclude 


from hence, that the Clemency of Alexander, Au- 
guſtus, and Ceſar, which is ſo much exhalted, was 


dut Policy. This evidently appears from Alexan- 


ders firſt Proceedings in Aſia, which were Humane 
and Generous, becauſe he had need of this 2 
ce 
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fice to ingratiate himſelf with the principal Offi- 
cers of his Army, and the Perſons of Quality that 
follow'd him, and a Bait too to draw in thoſe Na- 
tions, he had a mind to ſubdue: Whereas, his 
laſt Behaviour was Severe and Barbarous, for he 
ungratefully and inhumanely Butcher'd his moſt 
faithful Servants, and intimate Friends, becauſe he 


miſtruſted them. Auguſtus and Ceſar behav'd 


themſelves at the ſame rate ; for Auguſtus ſhew'd 


himſelf merciful at the latter part of his Life, to 


try whether his Clemency wou'd ſucceed better 


than his Severety, and make his Tyranny more 


tolerable. As for Ceſar, every body knows, that 


at the ſame time, that he ſhew'd ſo much reſpect 


and kindneſs to Cicero, and other conſiderable 


Perſons, that were a Credit to his Party; he ba- 


niſh'd and put to death all thoſe that did not ſtoop 


to him, or with mean and unworthy Submiſſions 


* 


implore his Clemency. Plutarch relates that. Sylla Plut. in 
did the ſame thing, and that when he order'd ſeven Sylla. 


thouſand Roman Citizens to be Maſlacr'd, he took 
care to preſerve all thoſe that were at his devotion. 

This Author adds, that that barbarous Man had 
no regard to the quality of Crimes, and that he 
pardon'd the guilty that were either of his Party, 

or that he hop'd to draw in, but that for the leaſt 
Crimes he ſentenc'd to Death, all that wou'd not 
ſide with him. 

This was the temper of Conquerors, Uſurpers, 
-and generally of all Tyrants. They were ſome: 
times Mild, ſometimes Cruel, ſometimes both. 
They made uſe of Vice and Virtue, and indeed 
of every thing to eſtabliſh their Tyranny. 

That Clemency, whereof Nero gave ſo many 
inſtances at his acceſſion to the Imperial Crown, 
was the reſult of a refin'd and ſingular Policy. 
For he knew ſo well how to curb and conceal his 
AR and barbarous Temper, and appear mn 


/ 
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ful and Mild, that his Subjects, during the firſt 

five Years of his Reign, thought that they coud 

never too much praiſe his Goodneſs and Indul- 

- gence, and that he juſtly that during all 

that time no Blood had been ſhed dy his Orders, in 

any part of his vaſt Empire. Domition imitated 

his Clemency to fly out afterwards into all man- 

ner of Barbaritics; and therefore an excellent Au- 
Sext. Au- thor calls him a Portion of Nero. And indeed 
__— theſe two Tyrants Clemency was feigned and af- 
morte fefted, and even deſigning and malicious; and it 
Imp. may be ſaid, that it was like the wiles of miſchie- 
Rom. in vous Beaſts, that let People come near and han- 
Nerone. dle them, that they may afterwards devour 


Idem in 
_— The Clemency of Kings, whoſe Government is 
not Tyrannical, is ſometimes too a Policy, which 
they make uſe of to win the Hearts of their Sub- 
jects, eſpecially of Noblemen, who are ſo conſide- 
rable, that it is dangerous to diſguſt them. For 
they hope to prevent their making any Cabals at 
Court, and keep them from embroiling the State 
dy their Parties and Factions, and from conſpiring, 
againſt their Perſons ; and that with reaſon : For 
it is not likely, that Men will hatch ſuck perfidi- 
ous and wicked Deſigns againſt a Ring, that they 


love. | 
Princes, is fre- 


The mild Temper of abſolute 
quently the, cauſe of their Clemency ; whether it 

eeds from the diſpoſition of their Body, or 
me joyful News, or a ſecret Satisfaction, that 
they have compaſs'd their Deſires, and glutted 
their Paſſions, For when we are pleas'd, we are 
inclin'd to pleaſe others, and to grant what-ever 

they earneſtly deſire, 93 
The Clemency of Kings is in ſome caſes only a 
vain oftentation of their ſupream Authority. For 
as nothing tickles ſo much Mans Pride as a high 
5 Dignity, 


8 TOO 
Dignity, nothing pleaſes his vanity ſo much, 
as what puts him in mind of, and ſhews his 
great Power. Now Clemency proves that Princes 
are above the Laws, and have the power of Lite 
— ey, when ly praftis'd by Kin 

ency, when commonly 85 
far from being a Virtue, is rather the extinction 
of all Royal Virtues, and even ſo prejudicial a qua- | 
lity to their Government, that it is generally tage 
cauſe of their Ruin. It ſhews that they do not 
know the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of Juſtice; 
without which, ſays St. Auguſtin, Common- 
* wealths and great Empires, are but large Soci- 
« eties of Robbers. It is a falſe and ill contriv'd 
Goodneſs, a cruel Mildneſs, a vicious Indifferency 
for good Orders, and the publick Peace. Such 
was the Clemency, which Titus affe&ed to ſhew af- Suet. lib. 
ter he obtain'd the Empire; and altho he was calla® 
the Love and Delight of Mankind, yet we ought _ 
to blame the Oath that he never to put any | 
one to Death, as an Oath which he took before 
the Gods, to protect Robbers and Homicides, to = 
authorrze all wicked - Attempts and Enterpriſes, | 
and to let the Empire be ſabverted. As for'the 
Oath which Nero took in the Senat, when he was Co*fiete- 
acknowledg d Emperor, that he wow'd never 
ſuffer any Senator to be put to Death, tho never ſo 
Guilty, it was a baſe Compliment which the Se- 
nators condemn'd in their Hearts; and which gave 
occaſion to this excellent ſaying of a Roman Con- 
ful: It is a great unhappineſs to live undera,” 2. 
Prince, who tramples upon his Subjects, and pud eun- 
* uſes them like Slaves; but yet a much greater dem Co- 
to be under one who encourages Licentiouſneſs, efereau. 
and leaves all things at random. For if we in- 
— into the cauſe of the Clemency of theſe two 
Emperors, we ſhall find it a ſecret fear of being 
oppreſs d by che Factions of great Men, or _ 


8. 
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der'd by the People, as moſt their Predeceſſors 
had been; for Vitellius, Otho, Galba, Nero, and 


Caligula, had this fatal end; and when Nerva 
aſcended the Throne, he found it imbru'd with 


the Blood of Domitian. We cannot doubt of it, 


eſpecially with reference to Titus, whoſe Conſul- 


Suet. lid. (ip was ſo Barbarous, that People ſaid publickly, 
that if he ſucceeded to the Empire, he wou'd 


prove a ſecond Nero. 
There are ſeveral foreign cauſes of the Clemen- 
cy of Princes: The firſt is, That they are influ- 
enc d; for there are ſcarce any, but have a particu- 
lar Affection for ſome Perſons, or find others who 
have an aſcendant over them. So that deſiring to 
be friend thoſe they love or ſtand in awe of, they 
can refuſe them nothing, 314 2 00- ho 
Addreſs is the ſecond cauſe of the Clemency of 
Sovereigns, and little inferiour to the firſt. For 
they are. ſo unhappy amidſt all their great and 
envy'd Prerogatives, that altho they ſeem to have 
the ſole diſpoſal of Favours, Places, and Employs, 


yet they do not always diſpoſe of them as: they 


pleaſe... For when there is a Government to be gi- 
ven, or a Fayour to be granted, a King is teaz'd 


and importun'd by his Favourites and Confidents, 


and is alone to encounter them all. How then can 


he withſtand the confederate importunities of ſo 


many able Men? What can he do when he is at- 
tack'd on every fide, and when the ſame thing is 
repreſented to him ſo many different ways? Can 
he avoid granting their Requeſts? He can but. ſel- 
dom deny them ; and therefore when a Courtier 


hath any Buſineſs, the firſt thing that he doth, is 


to engage all the Miniſters of State to aſliſt him. 
Importunity is the third cauſe of their Clemen- 
cy. For it ſometimes extorts from them a full diſ- 
charge of Crimes, which they have no mind to 
grant, A diſconſolate Father throws himſelf 2 


* 
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the King's Feet, and earneſtly intreats his Gapdneſs 
to be mov'd by his Tears, and pardon his only Son, 
who hath fonght a Duel. He is refus d, but will 
not be deny'd ; on the contrary he perpetually 
haunts him, and even at the time, that the King 
dotlvleaſt deſire to be importun d. The King at 
laſt grants his Petition, not becauſe he is ſoften'd, 
but only to be rid of a troubleſome Man. For all, 
and eſpecially Kings, love to be always at their 
_ and never to be diſturb'd by any body what- 3 
Fes. art aa 9107 9 | 
. Notwithſtanding theſe ſpurious ſortsof Clemen- 
cy, there is certainty a true one, which is the n 
greateſt .Ornament of Kings. But that we may 
the more eaſily know it, we ought to give a 
Character of it, and ſhew the grounds on which it 
proceeds. MAU fes al Ds 
Altho the peculiar office of Clemency, is either 
wholly to acquit from Puniſhment, or to miti- 
gate the Severity of it; and for that reaſon 
all that are in Authority, and have a power 
to puniſh, may in ſome ſenſe be call'd Clement: 
Yer ſince Fathers and Tutors can only inflict thoſe 
Puniſnments, which are call'd Corrections, and 
Judges who have a power of Life and Death, have 
only that of putting a ſtop to the Execution of 
their Sentences; and ſince none but Sovereign 
Princes can Pardon thoſe that are Condemn'd to 
Die; every body agrees, that Clemency is a Royal 
Virtue, * Fortune, ſaid Cicero to Ceſar, cou d Pro Iiga- 
do nothing more, than to make thee Maſter io. 
&* of Mens Lives; and the Sweetneſs of thy Temper, * 
scan inſpire thee with nothing better, than a Will _ 
to employ this great Power to their Relief. So 
that we may ſay, that Clemency is the laſt refuge 
of Criminals. © As the Laws are deaf and inexo- Der ; 
e rable, the condition of Man, ſays Livy, wou'd lib. 2. 
be very Unhappy, if, frail as he is, he had no- 
f 508 thing 
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& thing but Innocence to ſhelter him from their 
„ Severity. 
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This weakneſs of Man is the firſt Foundation 
of the Clemency of Kings. For in caſes that ſen- 
fibly affect and ſurpriſe him, he is not Maſter of 
himfelf. As for inſtance, when he ſees his Brother 
kill'd before his Face, his natural Affection is ſo 
ſtirr'd up, that he furiouſly follows the Murderers, 
tho he probably runs the risk of being kill'd ; or 
if he kills any one of them, of being taken and 
hang d. *Tis therefore what a merciful Prince 
conſiders. For as he is always diſpos d to give ear 
to what may palliate a Crime, he willingly allows 


of what a Manalledges in his own behalf, that he 
only committed Murder to revenge his Brother's 


Death; that he had no time to conſult his Reaſon, 
and that his paſſion tranſported him. 


Trimes committed purely by miſchance, is the 


fecond cauſe of the Clemency of Sovereign Princes. 
What juſtifies their Indulgence to theſe, is, that 
if voluntary Crimes are thought to deſerve Par- 
don, becauſe the heat of Paſſion hurry'd a Man to 
commit them ; thoſe that he perpetrates contrary 
to his own intention ought much more to be Par- 
don'd; as that of a French Gentleman, who ſhoo- 
ting at a wild Boar, kill'd his near Relation and beſt 
Friend. | ; 
Juſtice is the third / cauſe of the Clemency of 
Kings. For they juſtly practiſe it in favour of thoſe, 
whoſe Crimes are leſs than their Services to the 
Crown. They may even conſider the Services of 
their Anceſtors, for this reaſon, that as Plato ob- 
ſerves, Puniſhments are not enjoyn'd to._prevent 
criminal Actions, that are already committed, 
ſince all the ſeverity of the Law, and the power 
of Monarchs, can't help their being done; and ſince 
ho Court can intend the Correction of a Male- 


faQor, that is condemn'd to the Gallows. _ 
Beef re 
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fore when Legiſlators have enjoyn'd that Crimes 
ſhou'd be puniſh'd, they only aim'd at the publick 
Wellfare; that is, to deter the Wicked, and hin- 
der good Men from being infected by their bad 
Examples. So that as the publick Good juſtifies the 
rigour of the Laws, and makes every body a 

prove the capital Puniſhments of profligate Vil- 
lains ; So the ſame publick Good juſtifies the Cle- 
mency of Kings, when it delivers from an ignomi- 
nious Death, thoſe who have on ſome occaſion 


fignaliz'd- themſelves for the defence of their 


owns, and done more ſervice to their Country, 
than their Crime and bad Example cou'd do it 
prejudice. | = 

The fourth cauſe of a virtuous Clemency, is, 
the neceſſity that Kings are under, to ſhew, that 
they have for their Subjects a Fatherly Tender- 
neſs, that they may gain their Affections, and en- 
gage them to be willing and ready to obey. For if 
a King never ſpar'd any Criminal, it might rea- 
ſonably be believ'd, that he complies more with 
his ſavage Humour, than with ſeverity of the 


Laws; and therefore it is requiſite that he ſnoud 


ſometimes ſoften it, and ſhew his People that did 
the Publick Good allow it, he wou'd always give 
them ſome proofs of his Goodneſs and Mercy 
And it is in this ſenſe, that the Scripture Gays, 
That the Kings Throne is upholden by Mercy. 
Theodofrus the Great, had a peculiar way of being 
Merciful. For he puniſh'd his Anger by his Cle- 


mency, and always ſhew'd Mercy to thoſe againſt 
whom he flew in a Paſſion. So that a Delinquent . 
that knew how to make him Angry, was always 


ſure of his Pardon. 
As for the Character of true Clemency, It 
„ may be diſtinguiſh'd, ſays Cicero, by its Harmo- 
& ny with Juſtice; whereas a ſham 
« wholly deſtroys it. A wiſe Prince, ſay the 
H 2 Stoicks, 
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Prov. cli. 
20. v. 28. 


x Offic, 


160 
Apud Di- © Stoicks, ought not to have an effeminate Pity, 


ert. lib. 7. cc 
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* which cannot bear the puniſhment of Crimes, 
but to prefer the-wholeſome ſeverity of the Laws 
© to the kind impulſes of his good Nature. 

But as moral Virtues are defective, and cannot 
be perfect and compleat, unleſs practis d upon 
Divine and ſupernatural Motives ; Kings who deſign 
to be truly Merciful, ought not to confine them- 
ſelves to the Motives which commonly actuate wiſe 
and reaſonable Princes; they muſt aſcend higher, 
and in all their acts of Mercy, imitate God, who 
not only ſhew'd his, but alſo made it conſpicuouſly 
ſhine in Redeeming Mankind from the Jaws of 
eternal Death. 3 | 


— 
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Of Mildneſß. 
Hat is ſaid of Men might be ſaid of their 
Virtues, that they have happy and un- 


lucky Stars. For ſome Virtues are extreamly va- 
lu'd, and others are ſo little eſteem'd, that they 


are hardly thought Virtues. We ſee in effect, that 


Generoſity, Clemency, and Magnanimity, are not 
only admir'd by the Crowd, but alſo highly ex- 


toll'd by the moſt juſt and knowing Perſons, whilſt 


Humility and Mildneſs are unknown Virtues, and 
have the doom of Flowers, which are buried under 


the Graſs. For as thoſe Flowers, tho they are not 


diſplay'd, are yet very lovely; ſo theſe Virtues, al- 


tho they make no ſhew, are valuable, and deſerve” 


to be admir'd. 72 
We need, to be convinc'd of this, but examine 


what is the proper Office of Mildneſs, and com- 


pare it with that of Clemency, with which it hath _ 
\ | ſome 
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ſome Affinity. For we'll ſee that Clemency is un- 
doubtedly more ſparkling, but the other more ſo- 
lid; and*what proves it, is, that Kings are con- 
cern'd at moſt Crimes, meerly becauſe their Du- 
ty requires it, and that their Clemency having no 
inclination to ſtrugle with, they find noinward re- 
luctancy to Pardon them; whereas Mildneſs hath 
to do with the hot impulſes of a Paſſion, which is 
in a flame when our Honour is touch'd, or our 
Rights invaded. This gives Mildneſs a very great 
advantage over Clemency, and ſhews too, that a 
Virtue that pacifies Anger, is inferiour to none. 

* Ariſtotle leſſens the value of Mildneſs, becauſe 2 Ethic. 
Ihe debars it from part of its Office. For he * 
* maintains that its bulineſs is not wholly to de- 7-25 
** ſtroy Anger, but only to qualify it. What, Ethic. 
** made him believe this, is, that he thought An- c. 7. 
<< ger to be natural to Man, whence he concludes it Apud Ser 
< uſeful. ſince Nature doth nothing in vain. There- nec. de 


8 | 


fore he ſays, That it is as a ſpur, which rouſes j,;4 "1; 
* and puts him upon great and generous Actions. x, de ira 
Anger, ſays he again, gives Courage to tlie e. - 


« Brave, and Vehemency to Orators. It had a ſhare Cicero 4 


* in the Glory both of Demoſthenes and Themiſto- SG: 
cles. But adds this Philoſopher, Anger is not, Ethic. 
only uſeful, but alſo abſolutely neceſſary. For c. 7. 
it is the Inſtrument wherewith Reaſon executes 

© briskly its own Dictates, and forcibly moves 
„Man to the performance of his chief Duties. 
„Again, it helps him to conquer all Obſtacles - 

* which hinder him from providing for his Pre- p, 
cc : | 4 Ethic. 
ſervation, and to repel the attempts of thoſe, c. 11. 
ho ſtrive to deſtroy him. Therefore none, 
* ſays he, is reflected upon for this Paſſion, pro-, x,y; 


- 


e vided its Motion and Heat be proportionable to 4 7. 7 * 


* what exaſperated it, and its reſentments con- 

* formable to the Laws of Juſtice ; on the contrary, 

** thoſe who take no notice of Affronts, are blam'd, 4 Ethic, 
| H 3 ; and C, JI. 


: 
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and one who reſents nothing is reckon'd a mad 
7 Ethic. „ Man, who hath neither Senſe nor Knowledge, 
* 7* and uſes Good and Evil accordingly. In a 1 — 
. © ſays he, Anger is grounded upon Reaſon, 
Loco cit. ns E 
** ſprings from a ſenſe of Injuries ; therefore 
| * whilſt Voluptuouſneſs, which is inexcuſable 
©* becauſe it proceeds from Intemperance, ſecret- 
© ly ſteals into the Heart, Anger boldly ruſhes 
in, and peremptorily asks ſatisfaction for Af- 
* fronts ; which ſhews that it is not aſham'd to 
, © appear, and therefore is not a bad Paſſion. This 
is Ariſtotle's opinion, according to which a mild 
Man is one thar falls into a Paſſion; and on the 
contrary, a Man that nothing will move, is a mean 
and ſenſeleſs Fellow. _ 
As the beſt and moſt ſolid Philoſophers have op- 
pos'd this Opinion: It is eaſy to confute it, and to 
1 - ſhew, that Anger is not natural to Man, that it is 
3 bad in its Nature and Effects, and that far from 
| aſſiſting Reaſon in the execution of its Orders, it 
_- > nothing elfe but clog, hurry and betray 
m. | 
KH To find ont whether Anger is Natural, we ought 
s to make a deſcription of it, and compare it with 
Mans Picture. Let us begin with this ; and that 
it may be exactly like him, let us draw him as he 
came from the hands of Nature, and as Philoſo- 
phers and Poets have repreſented him in their ad- 
De juſtit. Mirable Deſcriptions of the Golden Age. For 
lib, 5. c. the Opinions of the one, and the Fictions of the 
5. & 6. © others, ſays Lactantius, were not bare whims 
and fancies, but Pictures of the Manners of the 
© firſt Men, and rough ſtrokes of the ſtate of In- 
+; © nocence | | . 
Seneca I be firſt Men, ſay they, were ſincere in their 
Epiſt. go. © Expreſſions, true to their Words, juſt in their 
Dealings, and always exact obſervers of the 
& rules of Jaſtice ʒ not becauſe they were aw'd 0 
4 A 
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uſe they were led by their 2 * 


the Laws, but becauſe 
on Inclinations, | | 
ds * F Ovid. t. 
The Golden Age was firſt, which uncompell d. Dletam. 
And without Rule in Faith, and Truth excelFd. Sandy's 
: * "#1, £4 | Tranflat. 
They look d upon one another as Brethren, ; 
and ſeeing themſelves ſtrongly united to the rang 
« ſame Nature; they had an entire Affection for c. 5. 
others, and improv'd their Love by mutual re- 
© turns of Kindneſs. Se ce 7 
« They did not divide their Fields and Seneca 
& Vines, nor incloſe their Gardens, nor arrogate Epilt. 90. 
«© to themſelves the favours and bleſſings of He. 
« yen, nor ſeize for their own proper uſe the 
* common Gifts of Nature. | 


Nec ſignare quidem aut partiri lemite campum, Aratus a- 
Fas erat — Lact. 


Callas & pn & ge wiveret le. = 5 


cc They were Mild, Humane, Obliging, and uven. > 


& freely imparted to others what they had acquir d Satyr. 
© by their Labour and Induſtry, So that their 
„Milk and Wine, ſeem'd to form Rivers, which 
& flowing from their Houſes, ſhap'd their courſe: 
towards thoſe of their Neighbours. _ + 


With. Milk and Neckar, were the Rivers fill a Metam. 


Sandy's © 


That is the deſcription of the Natural condi- 
tion of Man; but this is that of Anger. | 
* Anger is an earneſt deſire of Revenge, a Seneca 


<< ſtrong and ſtubborn bent of doing Miſchief, lib- . % 


which loves nothing but Wars and Blood, and Ira. c. 1. 
„ furiouſly drives at other Peoples ruine. When 
it is once in Motion, it cannot be ftopp'd, 

H 4 either 


Ovid t. 
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\ f Milaneſs. 
either by Decency, or the remembrance of gooc 

© Offices, or the ſtrength of Friendſhip, ' and na- 
* tural Affections. Deaf to the remonſtrances of 
< Reaſon, and unable to diſcern eitheir Truth or 
© Juſtice; it is wholly intent upon glutting its 
* Rage, which often falls indifferently, both up- 
* on the Innocent and Guilty, and involves it ſelf 


. 


< into the ruine of others. 


Dijffuſive wrong can ſpread ore all, | 
| No State ſecure ;, nay oft the Wrongs recoil, 
With double force on the Contrivers fall. 


This is ſo exact a deſcription of Anger, that 
Ariſtotle himſelf defcribes it much after the ſame 


rate. Anger, ſays he, hearkeneth to Reaſon, 


but it is as hair-brain'd Servants, who will not 
* give themſelves time to hear their Maſters, but 


go about to obey them, before they well know 
what they are bid. It is alſo like Dogs, who 


© bark at every body, whether Friends or Foes: 


Theſe compariſons are very exact; and it is ex 


rienc'd, that as ſoon as Reaſon ſhews this boiſte- 


rous Paſſion, what Wrongs we have receiv'd, or 


what Affronts are put upon us, without waiting 
till Reaſon hath decided the quality of the Injury 
and Revenge, it immediately ſets upon the Ag- 


- greſlors, 


It appears from the vaſt difference of theſe two 


Characters, that Anger is contrary to Mans Na- 


ture, ſince all his Inclinations lead him to relieve 
and ſerve thoſe that are like him; wherras Anger 
breaths nothing but their ruin and deſtruction. 
Unleſs realy we deſign to aſſert, that Man is not 
Man; we cannot fay that ſo brutiſh and pernicious 


| a Vice is Natural to him. For Virtue, which cures _ 


all the diſtempers of the Soul, and reſtores him to 
his natural State, doth by no means engage him 
* * 0 


* 
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to do any harm. A deſign of doing Miſchief, Apud Se- 
* ſays Plato, is incompatible with an honeſt Man, F< —_ 
* but it is natural for Anger to intend Miſchief, A 
©* therefore Anger is incompatible with an honeſt | 
„Man. Moreover, ſays again this Philoſopher, Ibidem. 
Anger is pleas'd with the Torments of others, 
which affect a good Man with grief. We may 
add to this what Thomas Aquinas ſays, *©* That 1.2.9.97, 
God takes no pleaſure in the Sufferings of the art. 3. ad. 
«* Damn'd, and delights only in the orders of his 3- Idem. 
© Juſtice, which puniſhes them, and appointed 158 8 
their Pnnifamnents, Beſides, it is certain, that 1. ad 3. 
Virtue doth not only incapacitate Man from doing 
Miſchief, but alſo enables him to bear the Inju- 
ries: that are offer'd him. And leſt we ſhou'd 
omit ſaying any thing upon this Subject, we muſt 
obſerve, that a wiſe Man (fuch as Ariſtotle and 
other Philoſophers deſcribe him) never believes 
himſelf injur'd, and therefore is never oblig'd to 
revenge himſelf. ; w . 

The Peripateticks complain, that the Stoicks Ariſt, lib. 
do undeſervedly accuſe them of vindicating An- 4. Ethic. 
ger, ſince they only defend that which follows the P. II. 
dictates of Reaſon, which is only enflam'd when 
there is occaſion, and as much as the thing re- 
quires, and which never demands any Reparation 
but what is reaſonable. But their Complaints 
are groundleſs, and do not take off the Imputati- 
on. For if there be a ſort of Anger, which is ne- 
ver excited but by the orders of Reaſon, and ne- 
ver intends by the miſchief it doth, but the cor- 
rection and good of our Neighbours, it hath only 
the bare name, and not the nature of Anger. 

For its peculiar Character is not to hearken to 
Reaſon, but to oppoſe it, and delight in the Ca- 
lamities of others. $3 a 5) eee 

But ſome. may pretend, that it is not then a 
blind, violent and furious Paſſion, ſuch as is excited 
F 7 a in 
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nothing but a lawful Re 


2 Rhet. 
| Cap. 2. 


2 


in the trafcible bs 190 but that it is better 
inform d, mitigated and moderate, and requires 
paration for an Injury. T 
anſwer, That if the Paſſion, that inclines us to hurt 
another, hath no other aim but his private Ad van- 
tage (which is the aim of all Corrections) or the 
blick Good, (which ought to be that of Magi- 
Rrates) it is Humane, Juſt and Reaſonable; but 
if it deſigns only to do him Miſchief, and is a de- 
ſire to revenge our ſelves, and to be pleas'd with 
what we make him ſuffer, it is a malicious, cruel 
and brutiſh Paſſion, which doth not ſuit with the 
nature of Man. But, according to Ariſtotles own 
confeſſion, Anger is ſo. For he defines it, A 
quick and urgent reſentment for the Wrong that 
is offer'd us, which cannot be appeas'd-and ſa- 
* tisfy'd, but by the pleaſure of Revenge. So that 
palliate Anger as much as you will, it ſhall be 
miſchievous and a deſire of Revenge, and a Paſſion, 
which delights in other Peoples misfortunes as 


long as it is Anger. | 


nec, de 
er. 


& Epiſt. 


28. 


Having ſnew'd that Anger is pernicious in its 
Nature, it may eaſily be made out that it is fo 
too in its effects; that thoſe. who are liable to it, 
feel them firſt, and that its fury ſeems levelPd at 


themſelves. For it is no ſooner inflam'd but it 


flaſhes on their Faces, confounds and alters them 
in an inſtant, heats and makes them look pale, 
furious, haughty, threatning and wild; ina word, 
it ſhews all the fymptons of the alienation of the 


Apud Se-Mind: And therefore the Ancients call it Fren- 


zy. We are really Mad, ſaid Philemon, as of- 
ten as we are in à Paſſion. 1 
I will not enlarge on the diſorders that it cau- 
ſes in Diſcourſe; but only ſay, that the wiſeſt 
and beſt Men, when hurry'd away by this Paſſion, 


ſay many fooliſh and undecent things. This is ſo 


true, that Homer (who takes ſo much care leſt his 


Hero 
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Hero ſhoy'd do or ſay any thing below his Dig- _._ 
nity) cannot forbear when he repreſents Achilles Uiad: 1. 
in a Rage, making him rail at Ag at 
a 'rate not only undecent and unworthy of 
ya but alſo of 4 Man indifferently well 
Let us dwell no longer on the out fide of a Man 
inflam'd with Wrath; but conſider the dreadful 
Effects it produces within him, the Rage that tran- 
ſports him, the crowd of Thoughts that cloud his 
Mind, and the jangling varlety of Projects and 114d. de 
Deſires which perplex him. We may eaſily con- Manfüet. 
ceive from what then paſſes in his Soul, and the ſeu de 
fury of her various Motions, (which Plutarch cohiben- 
calls her Convulſions) that ſhe is really be-wil- d ira. 
der'd, and out of her natural Temper. There- 
fore we can hardly apprehend how Ariſtotle cou'd 
aſſert that Voluptuouſneſs is of a more dangerous, x, 7. 
conſequence than Anger; Becauſe, ſays he 
Anger waits for the deciſions of Reaſon, and 
follows its dictates, tho it blindly put them in 
Execution. Whereas Voluptuouſneſs creeps in- 
Ito the Heart, and engages it without expecting 
the advice of Reaſon. Coud we preſume to 
expreſs our Thoughts, we wou'd fay juſt the con- 
trary, and that it ſeems, that he did not know 
the nature of the Motions of theſe two Paſſions, 
For we ſee plainly, that Anger is haſty and hot, 
whereas Voluptuouſneſs is leſs violent and raſh; 
that Anger doth not allow Reaſon to exert it ſelf; 
whereas, altho Voluptnouſnefs endeavours to cor- 
rupt Reaſon, yet it gives it times to Deliberate 
and Judge. 

All that we have now to do, is, to ſhew, that 
Anger is not uſeful, and that far from being the 
inſtrument of Reaſon, as Ariſtotle affirms, it is on- 
ly fit to confound and betray it. | 
#3 , 
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The Peripateticks, Epicureans, and generally 


all the Philoſophers, that thought Anger uſeful 
grounded their Opinion upon this, they look'd 


upon Anger as a Guardian which Nature had gi- 


ven to Men, to ſee that none of his common and 
private Rights be infring'd, and to inſpire him 
with a deſire and reſolution to defend them. 
4 For, ſay they, this active, ſtrong and bold Paſ- 
ſion puts him in a condition to repel Injuries, 
enables him to aſſiſt his Friends, and ſerve his 
4 Country; and alſo wonderfully helps Fathers, 
% and thoſe who have the care of the Education 
of Children, to correct their Faults; and Judges 
4e to puniſh Crimes. In a word, without it Man 
© wou'd not mind his moſt important Duties, and 
& ſhou'd be always unſerviceable both to himſelf 
© and others. Theſe are their beſt Arguments. 
We do not deſign to deny that Anger helps 
Man to perform his principal Duties; ſince Ex 
N teaches us, that the Paſſions are common- 
ly the principles of the virtuous AQions, which he 
performs by his own Strength. And ſince this 
Book is only grounded upon this Baſis; we only 
ſay, that an exact obſerver of Nature, will never 
affirm that Anger is fit to aſſiſt Reaſon to puniſh 
Crimes, to correct Servants and Children, and to 
perform Heroick Actions. For Anger, as well as 
all the reſt of the Paſſions, prevents the dictates of 
Reaſon, and dims its Light, and is beſides more 
fierce and boiſterous, and cannot contain it {elf. 
This is ſeen in private Revenge, wherein Man de- 
ſigning to do himſelf Juſtice, monſtruouſly infringes 
it. God, for that reaſon, hath reſerv'd Vengeance to 
himſelf, and the wiſdom of the Laws intruſt with 
the reparation of Injuries, thoſe that haye not re- 
ceiv' d them. i A | 
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As for the puniſhments of Crimes, which are 
judicially inflicted ; every body knows that the 
greateſt Character of a Judge, is to be as calm as 
the Laws. 2 


Quin etiam fontes expulſa corrigis ira Clau. de 
Et placidus delicta domas, nec dentibus unuam Mallium. 
Inſtrepis horrendum fremitu nec verbera poſcis. 


A Judge, ſays Seneca, ought to appear upon De ira 

the Bench, with ſuch a Countenance, as we fan- cap. 26. 
* cy that that of the Law-wou'd be, if it had one 
* calm and free from the Motions of Hatred and 
Anger: And indeed how can a true Magi- 
ſtrate harbour this turbulent Paſſion, ſince when 
he condemns a Malefactor to the ſevereſt Puniſh- 
ments, he doth not hate his Perſon, and far from 
ſatisfying his ſpite by his Sentence, he gives him as | 
well as the Publick, a token of his Kindneſs? For | 
what can he do more for the publick Good, than to | 
take off a private Man, whoſe example may be per- 
nicious? © And what greater Kindneſs, ſays Se- 
i neca, can he ſhew a profligate Wretch, whoſe bid. 
life hath been ſo prejudicial, than to make his 
death uſeful, and to put an end to his Crimes, 
*©:which he himſelf cou'd not ſtop ? 

It is the ſame thing with the correQion of Ser- 
vants and Children, wherein Anger generally 
hinders us from keeping within bounds, and which 
it is impoſlible to give them our ſelves, without 
having ſome reaſon to repent. Ir is therefore con- 
venient not to chaſtiſe them at the time that they 
have committed Faults. I wou'd bang thee, Seneca 1. 


* ſaid Socrates to his Man, if I was not in a Paſſion. Md » 


Plato having ſome Rods in his Hand to whip his Laert. in 
Servant, ſtopp'd on a ſudden, becauſe -he found Plarone” 
himſelf in a Heat; and Speu/ippus, who by chance lib. 3. 
came into his Chamber, and found him in _ po- 

re, 
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Idem La- ſture, having asked him what he was doing? „I 
ert. de © chaſten my ſelf, ſays he, and the Paſſion where” 
5 — oh with I was going to chaſtiſe one of my Dome- 
lib. de ira ſticks, by depriving it of the ſatisfaction it re- 
Dei, c. 18.“ quires, We will not follow theſe wholeſome 
advices and examples, becauſe if we deferr'd our 
Chaſtiſements, we wou'd never correct; which 
ſhews, that we do not puniſn our Children and Ser- 
vants for their Good, but to revenge our ſelves, be- 
Apud Se- cauſe they have exaſp perated us. We cannot how- 
nen 1. de ever deny, ſays Theophraſtus, but that Anger may 
ira. c. 14, ** incite a good Man to exclaim againſt the Wic- 
Loco cit.“ ked. So that, anſwers Seneca, the honeſter he 
is, the more he will be exaſperated, and his 
4 Paſſion will be inflam d in proportion to his 
„virtue; he will even be forc'd, ſays Plutarobh, 
oy: coli, cc to be Angry with thoſe that are in a Paſſion, 
a. es and to fall in the ſame Fault, which he then 
& reprehends. But, ſays Seneca, what can a 'vir- 
tuous Man hate in looſe and diſorderly Perſons ? 
Is'it their tendency to evil, and ſhameful weakneſi ? 
If it be that, he muſt be angry with himſelf; ſince, 
as well as they, he hath his ſhare of humane Infir- 
mities. If he doth not acknowledge this, he blinds 
himſelf; and if he only blames it in others, he doth 
not act fairly Beſides, let a Man be never ſo Vir- 
tuous, he is commonly "thought better than he is, 
and the publick approbation is more favourable than 
that of his Conſcience. He knows that he is ſubject 
to many failings, and how can he, who wants to be 
born with, look upon others with indignation, 
and judge ſeverely of their Behaviour ? It is then 
evident, that a wiſe Man is never ſo ſower and 
haughty to the Wicked, as to reproach them with 
their: Diſorders; but is always ſo gentle and cha- 
Wiſdom, ritable, as to pity, and endeavour to reclaim them. 
GY: 6. Wiſdom is a loving Spirit, ſays Solomon. There 
— . is no greater argument of Goodneſs, * Ari- 
. ot e, 


TE . — 


+ ſotle, than to help another to retrieve his Vir- 
-- BE. . ; 28 7 1 * \F 
The laſt argument, whereby Arifotle proves, 3 Ethic. 
that Anger is Beneficial, is, that its ardour hath “P. 11. 
a ſhare in all warlike Actions. To this I anſwer, 
That if a General wants to be acted by this Paſſion, 
to foreſee the Deſigns of his Enemies, to draw up 
his Army 1n Battalia, to give orders to Fight, and 
to be himſelf in the Action, we muſt conclude, that 
a Man muſt be paſſionate to be Valiant, and be- 
ſides himſelf to manage a dangerous Enterpriſe. 
However, we think that we can never too mach 
admire a General, who is calm and unconcern'd 
in Battles, and never grows giddy in the moſt 
unexpected Actions. It is ſeen, by experience, 
that the bravery not only of Officers, but alſo 
of private Centinels, who are not very fierce 
and haſty, is the moſt ſure andlaſting. © There- De cohib: 
fore, ſays Plutarch, the Lacedemonians before ira. 
te they engag'd order d ſome ſoft and langui- 
& ſhing Air to be play d upon Flutes, to prevent 
e their Soldiers's being inflam'd with rage. In a 
word, thoſe barbarous Nations, who have no o- 
ther Courage, but a kind of a natural Fury, ne- 
ver go upon Action in cold Blood; but when 
they are affected with a notion of the Injury which 
they have receiv'd, or fear to receive, they charge 
their Enemies through Fire and Smoak, without 
any Order or Diſcipline ; and therefore altho they 
are ſtrong Limb'd, harden'd to the Weather, in- 
ur'd to Hardſhips, and attack Turiouſly, yet they 
are beaten by People that are Effeminate, and 
ſoften d by Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs. Hiſtory 
teaches this, and every one knows, how the Cim- 
brs, who were Men of a vaſt bulk, of a terrible 
aſpect, and had already paſs d the Alps, to the 
number of three hundred thouſand, to ranſack 
Rome, and ravage Itahy, were handled by the Ro- 
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mans, and what ſignal and bloody Victories Aa- 
rius got over them. Now if the natural Fury of 
theſe Savages is not fit to make them truly Brave; 
how can it be thought, that Anger, which is ve- 
ry little leſs blind, hot and impetuous, ſhou'd 
be the life of Valour ? WF, | 

Why then do Poets call Courage a noble and 
generous Anger, and every body take Wrath for 
Bravery ? Becauſe ſome of the Qualities of Anger 
are like thoſe of Valour ; and becauſe being Fierce, 
it is thought Active; Subborn, it iSreckon'd Stea- 
dy; Thundering and Boiftrous, it becomes For- 
midable; and raſh and daring, it is look'd up- 
on as Couragions, * The Vulgar, ſays Seneca, 
& takes thoſe who are chaf d with Rage, for 
© brave and couragious Men. 

There is a ſecond cauſe of this Error, which is, 
That tho the heat of Anger is taken by moſt Peo- 
ple for the true Strength of the Soul, yet it 
is a plain Demonſtration of her Weakn 
For this Paſſion being rais'd as a ſtorm in the _ 
drives and hurries her; and altho ſhe ſeems to act 


with a great deal of Vigour and Strength, ſhe is 


in effect carry'd away by force. This appears 
more plainly from the cholerick Temper of ſome, 
who are ſooner chat'd than others; as Women, 
ſooner than Men; thoſe that are Sick, than thoſe 
in Health; Old, than Young ; Men ſoften'd by 
Luxury, than Wretches harden'd by Perſecutions 
and Adverhries, 1 

We hardly 8 it worth while to anſwer 
what the Peripaftticks ſay, that Anger is uſeful 
ro Eloquence, ſince nothing ſeems more ground- 
le; and we do not apprehend how it can ſeri- 
ouſly be aſſerted, that a Diſcourſe hath no lite, unleſs 
deliver'd with Anger. However, to leave no- 
thing unanſwer'd, we'll reply with Cicero, That 


1 Tuſe. © its enough for an Orator to appear in a = 
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* ſion, and that it wou'd be prejudicial to him to Inſt. lib. 
© be really ſo: Since, according to Quintilian, the 4. C. 2. 
perfection of Eloquence conſiſts in faying, all 
** that ought to be ſaid, and no more; and Anger 
is ſo far from doing this, that it always ſays 
what ſhou'd not be ſaid. Therefore Caius Gras- 
chus, an excellent Orator, who wou'd fly into ſuch 
a Paſſion in his Speeches, that he was ſometimes 
out and rav'd, had always one of his Servants 
behind him with an Inſtrument (wherewith they Apud 
formerly learn'd to raiſe their Voice by degrees, Plur. de 
and to ſing the Notes of Muſick) to put him in cohib ira: 
mind of ſpeaking with leſs heat. | 

Secondly, We anſwer, that there is a vaſt diffe- 
rence between the eagerneſs of Speech and that of 
Anger. The firſt-is nothing bur the ſtrength of 
Reaſon, vehemently expreſs'd by a fit tone of 
the Voice, and a ſuitable way of delivery. And 
this vehemency never fails to influence and per- 
ſwade. The ſecond hurries the Orator, con- 
founds and puts him out, diſorders his Geſture, 
and affecting the Mind of his Auditors with the 
confuſion he is in, perplexes and confounds them, 
nay, it rather creates a diſguſt, than a liking. 

If we have a mind to ſee what lead Ariſtotle into 
this grand miſtake, we need but conſider what he 
ſays: That we muſt look upon the Paſſions as g. E. 
the Arms of Virtue, And again; © That we chic. 
< muſt make uſe of Anger as of a Soldier, and ne- fr. & 4 
ver ſuffer it to command in us, and do the du- Ethic. c. 
ty of a Captain. For it is plain, that this great = | 
Philoſopher thought that we cou d handle Anger iB 
as a Sword, which we take up, lay down, thruſt, .. de ira 
and ſtop, and withdraw as we pleaſe. Which is c. 9. 
a groſs Error, ſince the moſt ſtupid may perceive, 7 Ethic. 
that if the Paſſions are Arms; They are Arms, © 7. © 


Senec. E- 


* ſays Seneca, which themſelves fight, and do not piſt. 85, 1. 


wait till they are us'd; and whereof a Man is de ira. c- 
1A {o 18. 
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ſo little maſter, that they wholly govern him. 
As for what he ſays, that Reaſon ought to guide 
Anger, he then ſuppoſes Reaſon to be ſeparated 
from Anger, and that it quietly and fafely con- 
ſiders its Motions, and that they have each a diffe- 
rent ſeat. Whereas they are both in the Soul; and 
therefore when Anger is inflam'd, it tranſports 
the Soul, and ſtifles the light of Reaſon. So 
that all that reaſon can do, is to ſtrive as much as 
it can to prevent its riſe; becauſe if it ſuffers 
Anger to be inflam'd, it runs the riſque to be 
ſway'd by this powerful and domineering Paſſion. 

It is then evident, that Reaſon cannot make a 
good uſe of Anger, ſince its property is to deprive 
Man of the uſe of Reaſon; and that this Paſſion 
is too blind and boiſterous to be manag'd, and 
naturally leads us to miſchief and revenge. The 
Zeal of Chriſtians, which the Fathers have ſome- 
times calld Anger, although it ſprings from 
the ſenſitive Appetite, as it is there produc'd 
by the love God, to whoſe Service we 
ſnou'd employ all the faculties of the Soul, is of 


another Nature, For let it be never ſo ſtrong and 


burning, its ſtrength and ardour always follow 
the Dictates of Reaſon, A zealous Preacher ear- 
neſtly declaims againſt Sinners, but he is not ex- 
aſperated againſt them, and harbours no ſpleen at 
the time that he blames and upbraids them for 


their Vices: Whereas, as ſoon as we are in a Paſſion, 


Lib. 14. 
de Civit. 
Dei, cap. 
1 


we reprehend and puniſh with ſpite, and at the 
time that we perform theſe Duties of Charity, 
we generally ſwerve from them. © Therefore, 
“ ſays St. Anguſtin, the quickeſt ſighted Philoſo- 
c phers, and whoſe opinion comes neareſt Truth, 
* think that Anger is abſolutely Evil; becauſe, ſay 
they, the leaſt perturbation is miſchievous and 
* inordinate, and makes us fin againſt Reaſon, 
* even when we obey its Dictates. We muſt be- 

| lieve 
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lieve the ſame thing of all humane Paſſions, Eod. lib. 
* adds this holy Doctor; they are like Selt-love, cap. 7. & 
© from whence they ſpring, impetuous, diſorder- &. 
© ly and vitious. Whereas the Fears, Joys, Sor- 
* rows, and other Paſſions of Chrittians, which 
* flow from Charity, are peaceable, mild, and 
moderate. 

But if the Paſſions, which ariſe in our Soil, 
are ſo contrary to Reaſon, that it cannot poſſibly 
make uſe of them; it may eaſily be concluded, 

that the Office of Mildneſs is not to reduce An- 
ger to that point of mediocrity aſſign'd by Ariſto- 
tle, whereto It is no ſooner reduc d, but it becomes 
Virtuous; but to extinguiſh it fo, that nothing 
can be able to ſtir it up again. Mildneſs therefore 
can never be too much commended, or admir'd. 
If that, which ſome ſhew in all their proceedings, 
was a true Virtue, it won'd free them from the 
ſtings and bitterneſs of Anger; whereas it only 
doth it in appearance, as I pretend to prove. 

Had Man a true Idea of his Condition, and did 
he know that he hath a blind, and violent Love for 
himfelf, and that this Love makes him fiery, ſa- 
vage, and inhumane, there wou'd be no need-to 
ſhew that Mildneſs is not a real Virtue. For then 
no body wou'd be impos'd upon by the appa- 

| rent Mildneſs of one, who is ſeldom in a Paſſion ; 
and the World wou'd look upon him as a Lion, 
whom we think ſtill furious and cruel, altho he 
appears tractable and obedient, and doth no harm 
to his Keeper; and inſtead of ſaying, as is uſual, 
that that Man is Mild, and Peaceable, they wou'd 
only ſay, that he is Tame. | 
But what hath the Power to tame Man? Moſt 
commonly the Favours that are beſtow'd upon 
him, or thoſe he ſtill expects. And this is plain 
from the Favourites of Kings and Princes, and all 
Servants, for whom _ Maſters have a more 
2 e 
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than ordinary kindneſs. For they very mild! 
bear with their ill - Humours, and ſometimes wit 


their Denials; and what ſhews that their Mildneſs 


is only a violence, which they offer to their natu- 
ral Inclinations, 1s, that at the time that they are 
ſo tractavle to thoſe, on whom their Fortune de- 
pends, they rail at every body elſe, and are as 
the foremention'd Lion, who is only gentle to his 
Keeper becauſe he feeds him. | 

This Mildneſs doth alſo pretty often proceed 
from a fear of ſhame. For Pride, that perpetual- 
ly inſpires Man with a deſire to become Maſter of 
others, makes him mightily aſham'd, every time 
that he is ſeen in a Paſſion, and doth not appear 


_ Maſter of himſelf. 


Mildneſs is ſometimes nothing, but a Vanity 
and an ambitious deſire to conquer a Paſſion, which 
triumphs over the greateſt part of Mankind. This 
ſort of Vanity is found among Magiſtrates, Philo- 
ſophers, and all thoſe, who ſet up for Modera- 
tion, and will paſs for wiſe Men. F 

In ſome, Mildneſs is an earneſt deſirs to be be- 


lov'd by every body, and particularly thoſe we 


converſe with. For ſome Virtues, as Valour, Ge- 
neroſity and Magnanimity, give us a free acceſs to 
the Minds of others, and procure us their Eſteem ; 
and others, as Goodneſs and Mildneſs, open their 
Hearts, and gain their Affections. 


be love of Peace and Quiet oblige many mar- 


ty'd People to curb their haſty and impatient 


Temper, and to imitate the Behaviour of mild and 


ſedate Men; - becauſe they ſee no better way to 
maintain Peace in their Family, than to contribute 
to it themſelves as much as they can, and to teach 
their Wives, Children and Servants by their Ex- 


ample. 
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Calmneſs in a Diſpute, is a ſecret deſire to get 
the better of our Adverſaries; and the effect of 
what we have expericnc'd, that heat in Debates 
confounds the Underſtanding. For that reaſon 
we keep our Temper as much as we can, that be- 
ing abſolute Maſters of our ſelves, we may be able 
to expreſs our Thoughts perſpicuouſly, and with 
Energy, and make our Opinions prevail. We 
may ſay the ſame thing of that Sedateneſs where- 
with Negotiations are manag'd; for this Mode- 
ration is only obſerv'd to take an advantage of the 
adverſe Party; it is a ſubtle Calmneſs, like that of 
ſome Bravo's in Duels, whereby they take time to 
give a Mortal thruſt, or run over their Antago- 
niſts. Signor Contarini Ambaſſador in France, ad- 
ded to this Calmneſs a ſeeming indifferency, in ſo 
much that ſome time during a whole Conference, 
he wou'd ſay nothing about the Buſineſs that 
brought him thither, and only ſpoke of it when 
he was going away, as if he had forgot it, and 
Negotiated upon the Stars. Count Duke Olivarez 
wou'd make uſe of a Stratagem quite oppoſite to 
that of an affected Calmneſs; for he endeavour'd, 
by a pretended: and ſtudy'd flight of Paſſion, to 
imbroil and confound: thoſe with whom he tran- 
ſacted any Buſineſs. ' 

The Mildneſs of Sovereign Princes, (who being 
able to puniſh upon the ſpot, either by Exile or 
Impriſonment, thoſe that have not'ſhew'd them 
a due Reſpect, calmly bear with their Indiſcreti- 
on and Sawcineſs) is only a politick Mildneſs. 
That of Philip of Macedonia was of this nature; Apud 
for he ſuffer'd himſelf to be rail'd at even in his Flut. de 
Palace, and having Arcadion in his power, who had —_ 
diſgrac'd him over all Greece, inſtead of putting 
him to Death, as he was urg'd by his Courtters, 
he us'd him very kindly, and loaded him with Pre- 
ſents. So that Arcadion ſpread eyery where his 
$ | 13 Praiſes; 
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The Au- Praiſes; Philip being told of it by the ſame Conr- 
hor of the tiers, faid, ©* Don't you ſee that I am a good 


Lives ad- 


e Phyſitian againſt Railing ? Auguſtus alſo wou'd 


zhoſe of never call to an account the Authors of ſome rai- 
Plutarch ling, and ſlandering Libels, that were diſpers'd 
in tle Life againſt him in the Senate. And told Tiberius, 


128 who blam'd him for it, You talk like a young 


Nan, let them ſpeak ill of me if they will; I 
have put it out of their power to do me any 
© harm. | 

There is beſides theſe different ſorts of Mildneſs, 
a virtuous Mildneſs; ſince thoſe that are naturally 
Mild are always ſo; whereas People that ſtudy to 
be Mild, are ſometime carry'd away by Anger. 
But no notice 1s taken, that natural Mildneſs doth 
not hinder Men that are indew'd with it from re- 
ſenting Injuries, from having an averſion for thoſe 
that offend them, and from deſiring to revenge 

themſelves, So that they have the ſpite and ma- 
lignity of Wrath, tho not the tranſports of it. 
This is ſeen in Perſons of a cold and moiſt Conſti- 
tution, whoſe Choler is never inflam'd ; and who 
notwithſtanding all their Sedateneſs, caſt many 
biting Reflections on thoſe that affront and diſ- 
guſt them; and revenge themſelves ſeverely when 
Injur'd. So that all that natural Mildneſs can do, 
is to keep Man's Exteriour ſtil], and quiet. 

It is only the privilege of Chriſtian Mildneſfs, 
to calm and aſſwage the Mind of thoſe that have 
been abus'd, nay, it prevents Anger and Re- 
venge from harbouring there; which puts a vaſt 
difference between Mildneſs and Patience. For 
a patient Man ſtrives with might and main, to bear 
without murmuring, the Affronts that are offer d 
him; but a Man that hath the Mildneſs, which 
the Goſpel requires, doth not ſtrain to bear 
them. He does not even believe himſelf wrong'd 
when he is Perſecuted, and is perſwaded, that be- 


ing 
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ing a ſinner he deſerves the moſt harſh and ſevere 
uſage. So that it may be ſaid that Mildneſs is the 
perfection of Patience. f 

That we may know how Mildneſs produces 
theſe wonderful Effects, let us inquire inta the cauſes 
of Anger. Plutarch, who had an exact knowledge 
of this Paſſion, ſays, That it derives its Pedi- De cohib. 
e gree from Pride and Self- love; that Pride it. 

** makes it haughty, puffed up, and outragious; 

and Self- love ſupplies it with ten thouſand Sub- 

jects, which breed and feed it. Pride is the 

cauſe of thoſe turbulent Paſſions that are rare, but 

cruel, implacable, and bloody; and thoſe which 
Selt-love inflames are leſs miſchievous, and more 

eaſily aſſwag'd, but then they are more frequent 

and troubleſome. © There is, ſays Seneca, a nice 1 De ira. 
* ſort of Anger, which proceeds from an humour cap. 4. 
* very hard to be pleas d. Now, altho this bu- Loco cit. 
mour be in ſome the effects of their Conſtitution, | 
it proceeds in others from a nice and tender 
Self-love. For as it wants a great many Conveni- 
ences, and requires a great deal of Care and At- 
tendance, it is not eaſily ſatisfy'd:; And there- 
_ it continually finds occaſion to grumble, and 

ate. 

That Virtue, which oppoſes and wholly de- 
ſtroys Anger, mult then attack and deſtroy Pride 
and Self-love, Now this is what Chriſtian Mild- 
neſs performs, becauſe it is the product of Humi- 
lity; not of that Humility, which barely conſiſts 
in a modeſt Look and Countenance, and is only 
Hypocriſy, and a conſtant Diſguiſe; bur of the 
Humility of the Heart, as our Saviour calls it. 1 
For Chriſtians owning themſelves Sinners, are bj 
this Humility fo convinc'd that contempr is their 
due, that they wou'd not complain tho they were 
trampl'd upon. It alſo diſpoſes them to ſuffer 
willingly, not only to be depriv'd of their Plea- 

r 17. * * 
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ſures and Conyeniences; but alſo of Neceſſaries. 
Thus whatever ſtraights they are in, they are 
never diſſatisfy d. tf 


__— 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Indulgence. 


plats  * RKiſtotle finds fault with Socrates, or rather 
tes So. A with Plato, for ſaying, that the Virtues are 
crates ſay Sciences and Prudences. If this Philoſopher carps 

hu in Þ at Plato, becauſe he gave the Virtues thoſe Names, 

N he blames him upon à very trifling account, and 
Menon. Wrongs him mightily, if he believes that that 

Aliſt. 6 great Man thought, that Virtues are only 
Ethic. meer Speculations, and an unactive Knowledge. 

kale However, it is certain, that when Plato calls 

2. 3. Virtues, Sciences and Prudences, he means only 
what Thomas Aquinas ſays, © That right Reaſon 

Comet. inc is the ſpring of all manner of Virtues, and good 
Er * 4 „Actions, and that as long as it enlightens and 

1.2. guides Man, he is good and always acts well; but 

| ** that he goes aſtray, and follows ill Courſes, as ſoon 
** this internal Light is eclips'd and overcaſt. All 
thoſe that argue ſolidly, lay this down for à certain 
Truth. For tho it ſeems that moſt Sinners act 
contrary to their Conviction, and what they ap- 
prove; nevertheleſs, if we narrowly conſider this 
matter, we'll find that Man follows in whatſoever 
he doth, his preſent approbation ; that Reaſon is 
an Oracle, which he perpetually conſults ; and that 
he always regulates his Actions according to its 
Anſwers. So that whilſt Reaſon remains pure and 
ſound, and clearly ſhews him what Good he ought 
to purſue, he never fails to embrace it; but then 
he equally complies with it, when being byaſs'd 
| | | by 
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by Paſſion, it decides, for inſtance, that he ought 
- wallow in ſenſual Pleaſures, to make himſelf 
appy. 

But if it be ask d, whence comes it, that Man 
can do nothing but what Reaſon dictates, and that 
he follows it even when it is blinded by Paſſion ? : 
F anſwer, that it proceeds from the natural 
ſtrength of Reaſon, which being ſettFd in Man 
to govern him, receiv'd at the ſame time a power 
to command a "ready and punctual Obedience. 

This ſnews how juſtly and ſolidly Plato calls 
Virtues, Sciences and Prudences, and how ſound 
and true are theſe Maxims, ſo often repeated in his 
Writtings, ix. Thar Science is the cauſe of In Mem- 
* Good, and lgnorance of Evil; that a prudent none, in 
Man, is always a good Man, and an ignorant Man,! cit 

© a wicked one.; that he who knows not what be de & inn 
6 hs muſt be out of the way; that he who protago- 
«knows what he doth, can't be but in the Right. ra. 
This great Man defigns nothing elſe by theſe 
Maxims, but that whilſt right Reaſon is preva- 
lent in Man, he behaves himſelf well. But Science 
makes right Reaſon; therefore Science is the rule 
and principle of all good Actions and Virtues. 

Tho this Opinion of Plato ſeems ſingular, it is, 
however, generally approv'd by all the Philoſo- 
Eid and even by Ariſtotle; for thus he ſpeaks. 

* It is impoſſible for a Man not todoa good Acti- 7 Ethic. 

* on, whilſt his Reaſon remains convinc'd that it 1435 * 

* is a good Action. But if it be objected, that, in Pro- 
2 „ ſome knowing Men do nevertheleſs ſin and act tagora & 

. contrary to their Conviction, I anſwer, that in Mem- 

** theſe know in general, that it is not honeſt to none. 

** be Voluptuous, but that in private, and when 

44 they are charm'd with ſenſual Pleaſures, they 

„ Make no uſe of their knowledge, and even can 

make none; and that Science is in them as in 
« thoſe that are aſleep, drunk, or mad. ys the 

e vehe- 
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| * ä of Paſſions may as well alter the Bo- 
150 „ dy, and confound Reaſon, as Wine and the 
© moſt violent Fevers. 

Ariſtotle by theſe words ſhews, that Sin begins 
by a ſort of Intoxication ; that Man looſes his Sen- 
ſes, before he commits it; and that he wou'd ne- 
ver fall into Sin, did not 'he firſt fall into an Er- 
ror. However, he ought not to pretend that 
this ſort. of Error. excuſes or juſtifes him; and 

* Nas the Hegeſiachs & very ridiculouſly maintain d, that 
phers, Di- all Crimes ought to be excus d; becauſe when 


ſciples ef Men perpetrate them, the Clouds of the Paſſions, 


Ariſtip- 
pus. 


ſay they, ſcreen their Deformity from the ſight. 
For theſe miſts do not ariſe on a ſudden; Man, 
that ſees and feels, that they ariſe in him, and 
ſuffers them to grow to ſuch a head, as to be able 
to blind him, cannot be excus'd: "Errors then, 
that ſpring from the diſorders of Paſſions, may 
— — and cannot be plac'd among innocent 

rs, (as that of Cephalus, who kill'd his Wife 
— to kill a wild Boar) ſince they are the 
Effects of a criminal Negligence, and voluntary 
3 Ethic. Miſtakes. © The Crimes that they occaſion, ſays 
c. 7. * Ariſtotle, are ſo far from being excuſable, that 
© they are to bedoubly puniſh'd; becauſe "thoſe 
* . that commit them, put themſelves i in a conditi- 

on to commit them. 

But if notwithſtanding this, any. one yet 
doubts, whether Knowledge hath any ſhare in 
the production of Virtues and good Actions, 
there is no better way to convince him; 
than to make him conſider Indulgence; ſince 


Knowledge is plainly the Principle and Soul of 


this amiable Virtue. And indeed, as our Know- 
ledge increaſes, we become more Mild and Indul: 
gent; the Faults of thoſe we live with are more 
tolerable; and we fee very well that was our 
Knowledge perfect, we wou'd arrive to a - 


1 — 
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of Inſenſibility, with reference even to the great- 
eſt Injuries. t 2075 $655 

The reaſon why Indulgence is compleat in a 
very underſtanding Man, is, that the extent of his 
Knowledge makes him unravel the moſt hidden 
cauſes of the Faults and Paſſions of others, and ſug- 
geſts to him ſeveral excuſes for many Actions 
which he formerly thought very Provoking and 
Intolerable. He ſees, for inſtance, that he hath 
been offended at ſome words, ' which he took for 
words of Scorn, hecauſe he did not well conſider 
the Intention, or Ignorance of thoſe that utter'd 
them: And that often he aſcrib'd to Malice, what 
was done by Chance and without Deftgn. | 

As for Bodily Defects, he believes it vnjuſt to 


: upbraid any with them, and lay the faults of Na- 


ture to their charge. He treats the Defects of 


the Mind with the ſame Equity, and as he is not 


offended at the blindneſs of the Body, he will not 
be angry with Stupidity, which he reckons the 
blindnefs of the Soul. | 

But theſe intelligent Perſons do not only con- 
ceive, that they ought not to take exception at 
the natural Imperfections and Defects of others, 
but they are alſo fully perſwaded that they ought 
to bear with real Provocations, as when envious 
and wicked Men aſperſe and calumniate them. 
For altho theſe Injuries are very ſenſible, yet a 
Man, who is arriv'd to the perfection of Indul- 
gence, is not affected with them. He looks upon 
them, as Socrates did, as the effects of a bad Edu- 
cation whereof he is not guilty, or of a contemp- 
tible Levity, or of a natural and inſuperable Ma- 
lice. He ſees with as little concern, thoſe that 
oppoſe his Deſigns, and puts himſelf into their 


Place, conſiders impartially their Intereſt, Incli- 


nations, and Thoughts, and finds out that they 


thwart him only becauſe Intereſt and Friendſhip 
ſtrongly 
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Of Indulgence. 
ſtrongly link them with his Competitots, or be- 
cauſe they reſent ſome Injury, which they! think 
to have receiv'd from him. 

Chriſtian Indulgence is incomparably more Ex- 
cellent than humane Indulgence, and excited by 
more ſublime Motives. For Faith convinces Man, 
that it is his duty to bear in another, what God 
bears in him, and to imitate his Mildneſs and Pa- 
tience. It alſo repreſents thoſe that thwart him, as 
the Inſtruments of his Juſtice, and even as the Mi- 
niſters of his Goodneſs ; ſince even when they ob- 
ſtruct the fruition of his Deſires, they often carry 
on his Intereſt. 

As for humane Indulgence, it wou'd be difficult 
to find a more falſe, Politick, and ſelfiſh Virtue ; 
ſince it is only a fear of looſing thoſe, who offend 
us by their Indiſcretion, and boiſterous Temper ; 
but yet are uſeful in our Affairs, or help to di- 
vert.us. We bear too with them, that we may 
not looſe the Merit of what Favours we have done 
them, or paſs for nice and quarrelſome People. 

Humane Indulgence- is ſometimes a crafty Co- 
wardile, which ingages ſome to excuſe, or take no 
notice of opprobrious Words, that they may not 
be oblig'd to reſent them. 

In a word, it is practis'd to have the liberty 
ro abuſe others, which we cannot pretend to take, 
unleſs we give them leave to abuſe us. 

All this proves that humane Indylgence is 
not a ſincere Virtue, but what irrefragably 
makes it out, is, that thoſe that practiſe it, 
tho they appear never ſo Mild and Patient, yet 
inwardly reſent abuſive Actions and Language; 
that they can hardly conceal their Paſſion and Un- 
eaſineſs; and that they wou'd diſcover them, were 
they not reſtrain'd by the foremention'd conſide- 
rations. Whereas, Chriſtians are truly Indul- 
gent, becauſe they have really that 2 
whic 


which they ſhew in their Behaviour, and their 


Charity diſpoſes them to be ſo Friendly to others, 
that no Injuries will be able to exaſperate them. 


A 


—— 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Aﬀability. 


Mean Fortune grates ſo much upon Pride, 

that it ſpares nothing to wipe off that Stain, 
Therefore we ſee, that Men of an obſcure Birth, 
endeavour to raiſe themſelves to Places and Em- 
ploys, or uſe all their art and cunning to have 
ſome ſhare in the Favour and Intimacy of great 
Men, that they may be valu'd, and by the luſtre 
of their Preferment, varniſh their mean Extracti- 
on. What ever Princes may fancy, this is the true 
reaſon that People crowd to their Palaces; and 
not out of Veneration to them. 

As the greatneſs of Perſons of the firſt Quality, 
makes them inacceſſible to ambitious Men of an 
ordinary Rank; and as theſe neither dare, nor can 
approach them, by reaſon of their Baſhfulneſs and 
Reſpect, they find themſelves mightily pleas'd and 
reliev'd, when thoſe great Men will condeſcend 
to take notice of them. 

Affability, that Virtue, which induces Princes 
and Noblemen to be Good, Humane and Courte- 
ous, and orders their Civility ſo well, that it al- 
ways ſuits with their Greatneſs, is the greateſt 


Charm they can make uſe of, to get every bodies 


good Will, eſpecially when they are perfect Ma- 
ſters of it, For then they not only give thoſe, 
who beg their Protection, a free acceſs to them; 
but they alſo prevent their Petitions, and ſpare 


them the ſhame of asking. They eſpouſe their _ 
| Ws reſt, 
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Of Aﬀability, ? 
reſt, and excite them to think on -what may 


for their advantage. | 

It is true, that the charms of Affability can 
hardly be withſtood ; but it is ſo too, that the uſe 
that is made of it, ſhews that it is not a ſound Vir- 
tue. For great Men, who moſt innocently, or 
rather leſs criminally practiſe it, do it only for 
Statelineſs, that is, to have a great Attendance, 
which they look upon as a pompous mark of their 
great Credit and Birth. 

I fay, that no Afﬀability is ſo little liable to 
exception, as that of Lords, who only endea- 
vour to get a crowd at their Houſes ; becauſe the 
greateſt part of them make this Virtue ſabſervi- 
ent to their ambitious Projects; whereas how At- 
fable and Civil ſoever theſe ſeem to the whole 


Court, they are much-more ſo to thoſe that make 


there a good Figure, and may help them to great 
Poſts. 


alſo deſigning and malicious, as was that of Abſa- 
lom ; Who calf d unto him all thoſe that bad a Con- 
troverſy, and came to the King for Judgment, and 
ask'd them, what City they were f; and after he had 
approv'd of the juſtice of their Cauſe, offer'd his 


good Offices, that he might ſteal the Heart of the 


Men of Iſrael. 

This example doth not only prove the maligni- 
ty of this inveigling Virtue, but alſo that it is 
peculiarly conſecrated to the deſigns of Uſurpers 
and factious Men; and that it is chiefly found 
among the Ring- leaders of a Party. For beſides, 
that they cannot preſerve their Friends and Parti- 
zans, but by their indefatigable Care and Applica- 
tion, becauſe theſe are commonly tempted, and 
often ſtagger'd by the adverſe Party, they can- 
not carry on their Point, unleſs they are in favour 
with the People, So that they muſt be _— 

t 


Affability is not only vain and ambitious, but 
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Of Eaſineſs of Temper. 

ſant to every Body, their Gates muſt be always 
open, and alt-ſorts of People kindly receiv'd at 
their Houſes; and after they have us'd all poſ- 
ſible means in the Night to ſecure their Friends, 
they muſt careſs in the Day time, thoſe wretched 
Incendiaries, who have a ſway over the Mob. 
This induc'd Pindar to ſay, That the life of the 
Leaders of a Party, was an honourable Fatigue. 

Perſons of Quality that are Men of mean Parts, 
are Affable, becauſe they have but mean Souls, 
and are unable otherwiſe to maintain their Rank. 

True Affability proceeds from Charity and Hu- 
mility, and conſequently is only found in a Prince 
that is a good Chriſtian. For whilſt the great- 
neſs of his Condition prompts him haughtily to 
deſpiſe the reſt of Mankind, Humility gives him 
ſo mean an opinion of himſelf, that he willingly 
reſolves to receive Friendly, thoſe whom he knows 
to be his Equals by Nature, and believes better 


Men than himſelf. Charity too concurs to make 


him Afﬀable, becauſe it inſpires all Chriſtians with 
ſo ſtrong a deſire to ſerve their Neighbours, that 
they chearfully embrace, and earneſtly ſeek all 
opportunities to oblige them, and always prevent 
their Requeſts. 
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C H A P. XIV. 
Of Eaſineſs of Temper. 


"A Ltho Man is compos'd of a great many 

Parts, his Body made up of many Members, 

and his Soul hath a great number of Faculties, 

however, it may be ſaid, that moſt of thoſe Parts 

are in him, as if they did not belong to him. This 

palpably appears in thoſe, who enjoying only . 
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Of Eaſineſs of TIemper. 
of their Body, or the uſe of ſome of their Senſes, 
are nevertheleſs Men, But what ſhews it more 
evidently, is, that tho Thought ts peculiar to 
Man, he cannot be deſcrib'd by his Thoughts, be- 
cauſe thoſe that occur in his Mind, are often con- 
trary to his Morals and Inclinations, and ſpring in 
him in ſpight of himſelf. Nothing but his Will and 
Deſires properly belong to him; therefore he is only 
to be found in his Will. So that it may be ſaid 
with St. Auguſtin, That Man is only his Will. 
Man being then circumſcrib'd within his Will, 
we muſt not think it ſtrange, that he hath ſo ten- 
der, ſtrong, and violent an Affection for it. For 
it wou'd be to wonder that he loves himſelf, Nei- 
ther muſt we think it odd, that he ſometimes fo 
obſtinately purſues mean and trifling Goods, ſinee 
the ſatisfaction of his Will is the ſpring and mea- 
ſure of his Happineſs, and the enjoyment of the 
meaneſt things, is always very grateful to him, 
provided he then fatisfies his Deſires. I am only 
ſenſible that I am an abſolute Prince, ſaid Diony- 
ſius the Tyrant, by the Pleaſure that I have to do 
what I will, £112 204 
Wie conclude from this, that the eaſineſs of 
ſome complaiſant Men to deny their Will, and 
comply generally with the Deſires of others; is a 


very ſtrong Virtue, ſince it gives Man a power of 


conquering his Will- But to prove this Virtue 


defective, we need but make uſe of the effects 


that are aſcriþb'd to it; and obſerve that the Grace 
of Jeſus Chriſt, (whoſe: Efficacy excels ſo much 
the ſtrength of humane Virtue) doth not eaſily 
render a Man Maſter of his Deſires, and that he 
never arrives to ſo exalted a degree of Holineſs, 
as to find no ſtrong inward reluctancy. 

It is not therefore difficult to conclude, that eaſi- 
neſs of Temper, is but a deceitful Virtue, and to ſee 


that altho thoſe courteous Perſons (who never con- 
tradict 
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Of Eaſineſs of Temper. 
tradi their Friends, and even when they have 
declar'd that they are reſolv'd upon a thing, yet im- 
mediately go over to the Opinion of others, if 
they find never ſo little oppoſition) ſeem to have 
no Will of their own, yet they never fail to 
act according to their Will. For if we take no- 
tice of it, they ſacrifice what they deſire leaſt, to 
what they deſire moſt, and only do what they are 
deſir'd, to obtain what they have a mind to. A 
Man, for inſtance, who is Member of a Club of a 
great many very diverting Men, that make a Fi- 
gure in the World, is oblig'd to do what he can 
to keep himſelf in to enjoy the pleaſure and 
glory of being in that Society; and fince he can't 
over-top the reſt, what can he do better than to 
comply with thoſe, whom he cannot Maſter? A 
Gentleman who hath inſinuated himſelf into a Prin- 
ce's Favour, ſees that he hath no other way to 
preferment, than to be very complaiſant to 
him. He knows that this Prince is hard to pleaſe, 
nice, and ſo Arbitrary, that he cannot endure 


to be thwarted; and therefore he reſolves to have 


a blind compliance for him; becauſe it is the beſt 
way that he can find to compals his deſigns. Inte- 
reſt, which opens the Mind, and invents ſo ma- 
ny cunning tricks and expedients, ſhews that Man 
is ſo ſtrongly wedded to his Will, that you cur 
him to the quick, whenever you oppoſe it. Hence 
it is, that every body hates thoſe Spirits of Contra- 
diction, thoſe ſcourges of Converſation and Soci- 
ety, who no ſooner know, ſays Martial, the De- 
ſign and Opinion of another, but are immediately 
againſt it. 


Inſequeris fugio; Inſequor, hæc mihi mens eſt, 
Velle tuum nolo, Dindime nolle volo. 
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Of Eaſineſs of Temper. 

Whence we may eaſily conclude, that ſince Man 
takes it ſo very ill to have his Thoughts and Pro- 
jects diſlik'd, you cannot pleaſe him better, than 
when you ſeem ſincerely to follow his Opinion. 
This makes ſome ſtudy how to be obliging, and 
to ſet up for Men, that can eaſily conform them- 
ſelves to the Taſte and Inclinations of others. 

The eaſineſs of Temper of Men of little, or 
no Parts, is very different from that of Men of 
Senſe, who are always Deſigning. For the eaſi- 
neſs of the firſt is nothing but the ſoftneſs of their 
Complexions, or a weakneſs which expoſes them 
to be carry'd away by thoſe who have more Know- 
ledge, and Strength, than they. It alſo proceeds 
from their narrow Mind, which affords them no 
reaſon or excuſe to deny others. In a word, it 
flows from the ſtupid ſtate of their Will. For, 
whereas thoſe that. are brisk and active, have al- 
ways ſome new longing Defire, theſe on the con- 
trary long for nothing, and therefore find no dif- 


 ficulty to comply with other People. This kind 


of Eaſineſs, is properly want of Knowledge and 
Vigour, and the way to become Weak and Stu- 
pid, which thoſe that have not Senſe, and power 
enough to reſiſt, do. 
To curb eaſily our Will on all occaſions, and 
fiad no repugnancy to any thing that ſhocks our 
Inclinations, is not only a Virtue, but alſo a Col- 
lection of many extraordinary and excellent Vir- 
tues, and the heighth and perfection of Chriſtian 
Piety. And therefore none enjoy it, but thoſe 
bleſſed Men, who have labour'd all their lives to 
ſubdue their Aﬀections, to deſtroy Self-love, and 


Die to themſelves: And it is of them that it may 


properly be ſaid, that they have no Will. But it 
is a falſe Virtue in the Children of this World, 


who pretend to Honeſty. For whilſt they ſeem to 


do nothing for themſelves, and to have no other 
aim 


Of Pity. 
aim but to comply with others, they purſue their 
Point, and only mind to ſatisfy their Paſſions. 
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CHAT. FF: 
Of Pity. 


THE Life of Man is expos'd to ſo many Evils, 

1 Misfortunes, and croſs Accidents, that he 
wou'd be devour'd with carking Cares and Grief, 
if no body was affected with his Sorrows, and en- 
deavour'd to alleviate them. But Providence 
hath taken care for his Comfort, by the different 
Bonds wherewith it hath united Men: For theſe 
Bonds ingage them 'to have a mutual Con- 
cern for one another, The Wiſdom of Provi- 
dence hath therefore deriv'd a great many from 
the ſame Blood; that as the Juice which main- 
tains the Life of a Tree, aſcends ſooner to thoſe 
Branches, that immediately iſſue out of the Stock, 
than to thoſe that are more remote from it ; 
their Favours may ſooner be beſtow'd on their Re- 
lations than on Strangers. Beſides, it hath plac'd 
in ſome ſuch an affinity of Taſte and Inclinati- 
on, that they contract a Friendſhip as ſoon as they 
know one another, and thereby a mutual obliga- 
tion to ſhare their Afflictions. But as nearneſs 
of Blood is extended but to few, and Friend- 


ſhip to leſs, moſt of the Diſtreſs'd wow'd be 


Forlorn, if the ſame Providence had not link'd 
them with the moſt Fortunate by their common 
Nature. For it is impoſſible that being natu- 
rally united, but theſe will be ſenſible of the Mi- 
ſery of the others, and that being ſenſible of ir, 
but that they will do what they can to relieve 
them. 
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Of Pity, 

This is the Prerogative of Pity. For thoſe that 
it ſoftens, do not only confine their Aſſiſtance to 
their Friends and Relations, but they alſo give 
their helping Hand to the greateſt Strangers, nay, 
even to their Enemies. So that it can only be calld 
the refuge of the Diſtreſs d. We ſhou'd therefore 
have a great deal of reaſon to extol Pity, if 
thoſe that relieve the Poor, and comfort the 
Afflicted, perform'd theſe charitable Offices to 
pleaſe God, and obſerve his Laws. But Self- 
love, which corrupts our beſt Actions, makes us 
feel the misfortunes of our Neighbours, and in- 
clines us to help them only for our own ſakes, 
as we are going to demonſtrate, | 

Few apply themſelves to dive into the nature 
of Self-love, altho it is as uſeful a knowledge as 
we can acquire; ſince without it we cannot · di- 
ftinguiſh a falſe from a real Virtue. All that I 
can ſay without wandring from my Subject, is, 
that Self- love hath a vaſt extent. For all thoſe 
that are overſway'd by it, are perplex'd both about 
things that nearly touch them, and thoſe wherein 
they are ſcarce concern'd. They fear both the 
Accidents which threaten them, and thoſe which 
are not likely to happen, and inſtead of thinking 
it enough to rid themſelves of a preſent Evil, 
they continually provide againſt future Misfor- 
tunes. 

Theſe diſpoſitions which belong to a Man that 
entirely loves himſelf, ſhew us the Principle of 
thoſe who act by a Compaſſion purely Humane, 
and that when they open — Purſes to ſupply the 


Indigence of a Man that is decay d, or to ſecure 
another from the perſecutions of his Creditors, 
or to help one of their Neighbours who is over- 
whelm'd with Grief and Diſtempers, or to endea- 
vour to comfort a Father or a Mother, for the 
loſs of an only Son; they do not properly com- 

miſerate 
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Of Pi). 

miſerate their Afflictions and Misfortunes, but 
they only pity, ſerve, aſſiſt, and relieve them- 
ſelves in the Perſons of others, and dry their own 
Tears from the Eyes of their Relations and Friends. 
As they conſider, that according to the viciſſitude 
of humane Affairs, the Richeſt are reduc d to Beg. 
gary by Diſappointments; the moſt Robuſt and 
Hail, are unexpectedly brought down by long 
and deſperate Sickneſſes; and that the moſt Happy 
are liable to the frovns of Fortune; they take all the 
care they can of the Afflicted, that the ſame care may 
be taken of them, if they chance to want, fall Sick, 
and come to Decay. So that they prevent all their 
wants, and give themſelves before hand, all the 
help that they can imagine. Thus pity is but a 
ſelfiſh Compaſſion, a cunning Foreſight, and may 
very well be call'd the Providence ot Self- love. 


The Tears which Ceſar ſhed, when Theodorus 


preſented him with Pompey's Head, is a plain de- 
monſtration of this Truth ; ſince it is evident that 
he cry'd at that fight, only becauſe he conſider'd 
that Fortune, which had betray'd Pompey, might 
be as fickle to him, and that her preſent Smiles 
was a manifeſt Omen of her Inconſtancy. For had 
a remainder of Friendſhip made him weep for the 
diſmal end of Pompey, had he not ſincerely ab- 
horr'd the Murder, and ſeverely punifh'd the Aſſaſ- 
ſin, ſince he had him in his Power? But how 
cou'd he be offended at a Death, that had taken 
off ſo powerful an Enemy, and ſecur'd him the 
Empire? One muſt have but little knowledge of 
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the Heart of Man, ſays Curtius, to expect Compaſ- Lib. 5. 


ſion from that Quarter, and to think that the 
Misfortunes of others are then capable to extort 
Tears from him. 


My notion of Pity agrees very well with Ari- Rheto. 
ſtotle's definition of it. © Pity, ſays he, is a Sor- © © 


** row for the Misfortunes and Calamities of o- 
R 3 ** thers, 
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Of Pity. 

©* thers, believing that they may one day fall to 
** our ſhare, If we have a mind to be convinc'd, 
that Pity is the reſult of this belief, we necd but 
obſerve, that it is very ſeldom found among thoſe, 
who are loaded with Honours and Riches, and 
whoſe Proſperity is ſo ſettled, that nothing is 
able to alter it; and among thoſe unhappy Wret- 
ches, whoſe miſery is beyond relief. 

We have then very juſt grounds to be ſurpriz'd, 
that Pity is look'd upon as a Virtue, and we ſhall 
have much more reaſon to wonder at it, if we 
conſider that neither the cauſes, nor common Ob- 
jets of it have any thing to recommed them. 

Pity it ſelf is but the Effeminacy of the Soul 
which virtue continually ſtrives to harden ; and 
it is upon the ſcore of Pity that Plato con- 
demns Plays. Some tragical Adventures, ſays 
** he, are there repreſented, and Hero'sare brought 
upon the Stage, who bewail their Misfortunes, 
** to excite the Pity of the Spectators; and People 
do not take notice, that being thus ſoften d, 
** they are the more diſpos'd to fink under Affli- 
* &ions. Shou'd not, on the contrary, ſome ex- 
, amples fit to fortify their Minds be prbpos'd 
** to them, and Hero's expos'd to their view, who 
*© bear their ill Fortune with an even Temper and 
** Conſtancy? It is true, that Ariſtotle is not of 
his opinion, and believes that Dramatick Poetry 
ought to be an Imitation, and a lively and natu- 
ral Picture of the Paſſions, to deter Men from gi- 
ving themſelves over to them. This is a very 
odd Remedy, and a very ſtrange Deſign, to cure 
the Paſſions, by the Paſſions themſelves. 

There are two principal cauſes of Pity, The 
firſt is, An exceſſive Self- love, who obliging Man 
to take a view of all the courſe of his Lite, he 
haunts after Remedies, for all the Accidents that 


may happen to him, ho 
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The ſecond, That medly of Humours wherein 
Phlegm is predominant. For thoſe that are of a 
moiſt Conſtitution, are more apt than others to 
receive the impreſſions of Objects, and weep the 
more readily, becauſe they find ſome relief in their 
Tears. Whence it is, that Men of that Temper 
are not equally mov'd, and that they are more or- 
leſs affected, as Phlegm is more or leſs predomi- 
nant. So that we can depend but little on the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe who relieve their Neighbour by a 
meer impulſe of natural Compaſſion, 

Old Men, Women and Children, who are weak, 
and more eaſily affected, are moſt ſuſceptible of 
Compaſſion. Old Men, becauſe their Body and 
Mind are enervated by Age ; Children, becauſe 
they act according to the impreſſions of the Ob- 
jects that ſtrike upon their Senſes; and Women, 
becauſe their Sex removes them from thoſe Em- 
ploys which quicken and exerciſe Courage, and 
beſides, they have not that knowledge which 
ſtrengthens the Mind. So that whenever any un- 
lucky Accident happens to them, they are de- 2. Þ* 
ſponding and unreſoly'd ; and for that reaſon they cap. - 
Pity all thoſe whom they ſee in Diſtreſs, and wou'd 
break all Shackles, and open all Priſons. 

Thus altho compaſſionate Peoplej are belov'd, 
and every body is prepoſſeſs'd in favour of Pity, 
yet we are not to take it for a virtuous inclination, 
but for a true Paſſion, as all Philoſophers agree. 3 Ethic. 
It is true, that Ariſtotle places it among the Paſ- © © 
ſions, which he calls uſeful and neceſſary, For; Ethic, 
as he thinks that all noble Actions owe their riſe c. 11. & 
to Ambicion, that an carneſt deſire to Immortalize 4 — 
their Name, inſpir'd thoſe Hero's, and all great Gic. 4 
Men, who made themſelves ſo famous in Antiqui- Tuſcul 
ty by Learning; that Anger excites the Brave, Senec. 
and contributes to all warlike Atchievements; that 2 3 
fear foreſees Dangers, and is the Mother of ©". 
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Of Pty. 
Prudence: He thinks too, that Pity which moves 
us to ſupply the Poor, induces us in ſeveral caſes, 
to do ſome acts of Liberality. | 
Cicero cannot reliſh this Opinion, and deſerved- 
ly laughs at what Ariſtotle believ'd, that a Man 
cannot be Charitable unleſs ſoften d by Compaſſion. 


it. Man, ſays he, wou'd be very unhappy, it there 


vas a neceſſity of his being Wretched, be- 
* fore he wou'd relieve the Diſtreſs'd; or of being 
* diſturb'd and uneaſy, before he wou'd ſupply 
their Wants; and of being as dejected, fad and 
* ſorrowful, as one under Misfortunes, before he 
** wou'd Comfort him. 

But is not Com paſſion the moſt common cauſe 
of our Charity towards our Neighbour 2 Un- 
doubtedly, anſwers Cicero, but the bulineſs in 
hand is not to know how we perform good and 
virtuous Actions, but to lay down how they ought 
to be done, and to explain what are the Diſpoſi- 
tions of a wiſe Man, when he relieves the Neceſ- 
ſitous. Now his Diſpoſitions are ſuch, that he 
doth good by the calm Orders of Reaſon, and 
doth not expect to be mov'd to it by Paſſions. 
So that the more he increaſes in Wiſdom, the 
leſs need he hath to be Compaſſionate in order 
to aſſiſt the Indigent ; becauſe he wants nothing 
to perform charitable Acts, but that they ſhou'd be 
preſcrib'd by Reaſon : And that Diſpoſition pro- 
ceeds from this, viz. as he grows in Virtue, he 
becomes more like God, who without being affe- 
Qed with the ſufferings of Men, follows only the 
Orders of his Wiſdom to relieve them. What 
gives a ſuſpicion, ſays St. Auguſtin, that Pity is 
* a weakneſs and infirmity of our Nature, is, 
© that the bleſſed Angels preſerve a Man from 
„ Ship-wrack, and yet the danger they ſee him in 
© does not affect them with Pity ; and it is for that 


Loco cit. “ reafon, that Seneca ſays, that the Sage ought 


* to 


Of Pit). 

'© to be always Charitable, but never Weak. 

If you ask whence comes it, that thoſe who are 
tender Hearted, are fo much lik'd, and why Pi- 
ty is look d upon as an excellent Qualification? I 
anſwer, that Pity is valu'd for the fame reaſon that 
induc'd the Babylonians to fancy that Belus was a 
God. For as they believ'd in him, and paid him 
divine Honours, becauſe they ſaw that his Statue 
was a Sanctuary for all Criminals; ſo the Vul- 
gar ſeeing that Pity is the Aſyle of the Unfortunate, 
have eſteem'd and honour'd it as a divine Quali- 
ty. Which ſhews that Intereſt is not only the 
cauſe of all ſham Virtues, but alſo that they are 
valu'd. 

Pity is alſo recommended by our extream aver- 
ſton to hard Heartedneſs, which 1s a ſtrange Quality, 


and altogether contrary to the nature of Man, be- 


cauſe it ſtiffles in him all ſenſe of Humanity, and by 
making him inſenſible to the Afflictions and Miſeries 


of others, it ſeems to transform him into a Man-ha.. / 


ter. Ir may even be ſaid, that hard Heartedneſs is a 
Vice, which hinders Men from having a mutual Fel- 
low-feeling. It is indeed, a commendable thing to 
be affected with the evils that we are oblig'd to re- 
medy, but we muſt ſtop here. For if we make one 
ſtep further, and draw this Conſequence, that the 
Compaſſion which we have for others only for our 
own ſakes, is a Virtue, we begin to go out of the 
way; becauſe the Sentiments, which Virtue in- 
ſpires, are calm, even, and free from Selt-intereſt, 
Whereas natural Pity, is uneaſy, uneven, and ſel- 
fiſh; and therefore it is a very different thing to 
be mov'd with Pity, and to be ſoften'd by Charity. 
Charity reſtores the power of Reaſon, but Com- 
paſſion weakens it. Charity gives us always a 
{ſenſe of the Calamities of others, whether Friends, 
Enemies, Servants, Strangers, or even of thoſe 
that are abſent; and makes us receive them as 

| well 
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Of Pit. 
well as we can; whereas Pity inclines us to aſſiſt 
them no more than the preſent Objects excites us 
to it. Charity conſiders God in our Neigbour, 
and is ſenſible of the wants of the Soul; bur Pity is 
only mov'd with temporal Misfortunes and Affli- 
ions. n ; 

We muſt however acknowledge, that altho 
Pity of its own Nature weakens the Soul, and 


that its Motives are not commendable, yet it ought 


to be valu'd for its Effects. For a great many good 
turns are done in the World, which wou'd never 
be done without it. Therefore my deſign was not 
wholly to Condemn it, when I expos'd its De- 
fects; nor to blame the Relief it gives to our 
Neighbours, ſince let the Principles of a good 
Action be what they will, we ought to approve 
it, My only aim is then, to undeceive thoſe who 
believe that it is a Virtue in them to be tender Hear- 
ted and Compaſſionate, whenever their natural 
Pity inclines them to harbour the Poor, or tc re- 
deem a Captive; and to make them obſerve that 
no Man is Virtuous, but when he acts by a virtu- 
ous Dif] poſition, according to this Oracle of 4ri- 
None is a good Man, whatever upright 
„Actions he may do, unleſs he doth them upon 
a principle of Virtue. 
It there be any Chriſtians, as no doubt there are 
many, who do not find in themſelves this virtu- 


ous Diſpoſition, they ought to be exhorted after 
this manner; If all thoſe that belong to God, are 


not dear enough to you on that ſcore, that you 
ſhou'd be concern'd at their Sufferings, and think 
them worthy of your Tears, follow at leaſt the 
impulſe of Nature, which having link'd you with 
all Men, obliges you to be affected with their Sor- 
rows, and do out of a principle of Compaſſion, 
what you cannot as yet do for God's fake, and 
out of a principle of Charity. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of Mourning for the Death of Relations | 
4 1 if Friends. re 


UR Sorrow for the loſs of our Relations, and 
our old and deareſt Friends, makes ſo diffe- 


rent and contrary Impreſſions in our Minds, that 


they ſeem the effects of ſeveral Paſſions. For this 
kind of grief hath ſome Charms that tickle, and a 
ſprightlineſs, which ſtrongly works upon us; and 
after it hath ſoften'd our Mind, it forcibly. hur- 
ries her. One might very well think, that Men 
being attack d by ſo ſtrong and formidable a Paſ- 
ſion, wou' d muſter all their Strength to withſtand 
it. But who cou'd imagine, that there are many, 
who inſtead of reſiſting Sorrow, give themſelves 
up to it, and in their Misfortunes affect to be de- 
jected, and to feel all the ſoftneſs, ſting, and vio- 
lence of Grief? 

heſe are on all reſpects but Diſſemblers. For 
beſides that they take a pride to be caſt down by 
Calamity, (which can recommend no body) and 


that they commonly repreſent their Grief grea- 


ter than really it is, they often deceive others, 
when they ſay that they Mourn for the Dead, and 
more frequently impoſe upon themſelves, when 
they believe that they regret them. 


There needs not many Arguments to prove, - 


that they do not ſhed Tears for the Dead, even 
when they are really afflicted at their Death. 
Men of Senſe are only deſir'd to conſult them- 
ſelves, to ſift their Hearts, and endeavour to 
diſcover the cauſes of their Sorrow, and I am ſure, 
that they will ſoon find, that they do not hewail 
their Friends, but their own loſs; and — 
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Of Mourning for the Death 


ſame Self-intereſt which melts them into Tears, 
when a ſhower of Hail hath ravag'd their Fields 
and Vine-yards, makes them take ſo much to Heart 
the Death of one, whoſe Friendſhip was either very 
charming, honourable, or - uſeful to them. A 
Nobleman that upheld us in the World, a Mini- 
ſter of State, that heap'd a great many favours 
on our Family, a Man whoſe Perſon was acceptable 


to us, and who by his inviolable Friendſhip made 


us Happy, comes to Die; we do not lament his 
loſs, but that of our Pleaſure and Advantage; I 


think that this is plain enough. But it is not ſo 


eaſy to conceive, that a Man will glory in his 
Grief. However, there are ſome, who appear 
overwhelm'd with it at the death of their Friends, 
only to be taken notice of. Others affect to be 
then tender Hearted, and concern'd to excite 


Compaſſion and oblige others to be mov'd with 


their Grief, Ina word, Tears, which flow from 
the meaneſt Spring, are thoſe, which weakneſs 
extorts on all occaſions from Women. For beſides, 


that Tears are their moſt powerful Arguments, 


one wou'd think that they are hir'd to bewail all 
the unhappy Accidents of Life, even when they 
happen to the moſt indifferent Perſons in the 
World, provided they are eye Wit neſſes of them. 
It ĩs true, that they are very ſoon (at leaſt for the 
moſt part) drain'd. I fay this, becauſe there are 
ſome Heroines of Sorrow, who reſolve at the 
death of their Husbands to Immortalize their 
Mournings, to ſignalize themſelves ; beſides they 
take up this reſolution, to let the World under- 
ſtand, that their Husbands were very Amiable; 


. and lov'd them entirely, and to make it appear 


that they have made an irreparable Loſs, But 
what cauſes their exceſſive and laſting Sorrow, is, 
that they fall from their Greatneſs, and are not 
ſo valu'd as they were before. | | 
| 42 Imita- 


- * 1 
* 
_— 


of Relations and Friends, 

Imitation, Oſtentation, and Seli-intereſt are 
the moſt fruitful and general Springs of Tears. 
Imitation induces People to weep on doleful and 
afflictive Occaſions, becauſe Men have a natural In- 
dclination to copy one another, which continually 
engages them to do what they ſee others do; and 
as from their Child-hood they have ſeen every bo- 
dy ſo afflicted at the loſs of their Relations and 
Friends, as to ſhed Tears, the ſame Spirit of Imi- 
tation which makes them Sing and Dance, at the 
Wedding of their Kindred or Children, makes 
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them Sob and Cry at their Death. Whereas Epiſt. 99. 


* Reaſon, ſays Seneca, ſhou'd govern us, we are 
* guided by Example, and do what others do, 
© and not what we ought to do. 

Oſtentation hath a very conſiderable ſhare in 
the Mourning of the ambitious Women, we have 
already mention'd. For they fancy, that it is a 
fine thing to proportion their Sorrows to the 
duration of their Lives, and they pitch upon this 
diſmal and tireſome way to get to a Reputation, 


| © An odd method, ſays Seneca, to become fa- Loco cit, 


© mous by the trouble and heavineſs of Sorrow. 


The ſhew of Grief, adds he, is more than Grief Ibid. 


* it ſelf. Nothing is more uncommon, than to ſee 
people concern'd for themſelves, but nothing 
A is more frequent, than to ſee ſome griev'd for 
* others, who - pluck their Hair, wring their 
' © Hands, and invoke their dead Friend, as if he 
L alone was able to put an end to their Sorrow, 
© which is yet aſſwag'd as ſoon as they have no 
Eyes Witneſſes, I have formerly ſeen a Wo- 
man, (who being ſuddenly furpris'd by a crofs 
Accident, was immediately crowded with ſo many 
People to condole her, that her Chamber was 
full) bemoan her ſelf, and bawl fo loud, and 6 
movingly, that it made every bodies Heart ready 
to break for Grief, mine was quite * 
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O Mourning for the Death 
but it was not long ſo. For they were no ſooner 
gone, but ſhe told me with a very ſerene Counte- 


nance, I beg you will get the Windows open'd, 
for it is very hot, and then diſcours'd with me of 


things no ways relating to the cauſe of her Grief. 


As I was ſurpriz'd at this alteration, her Porter 
came in and told her, thata Princeſs was come to 
Viſit her, which ſhe no ſooner heard, but ſhe 
threw her ſelf upon her Bed, and began a freſh her 
Howlings, nay, ſhe ſhreik'd louder than before, 
out of reſpect to that Princeſs. 
Laſtly, Self- intereſt, is the Genuine cauſe of all 
great, pungent, and ſenſible Grief. It wholly 
differs from that which ſprings from Imitation 
and Oſtentation, eſpecially, becauſe in this laſt, 
People ſtrive to appear more afflicted than they 
really are; whereas, in that which proceeds from 
_ they never expreſs ſo much as they 
bel. ©; 
Ho different ſoever theſe three kinds of Grief 
are, they agree in this; that they are all falſe and 


deceitful, For thoſe who grieve by Imitation and 


Oſtentation, impoſe upon others, but they who 
mourn for their own Intereſt, impoſe upon them- 
ſelves; ſince thinking to lament their Benefactor 
they only bemoan the Condition they are reduc” 
to by his Death. 

It may be objected, that, if we cannot Mourn 


without deceiving either our ſelves, or others, 
Mourning and Virtue are incompatible; and that 


a wiſe Man cannot lawfully ſhew the leaſt concern 
for the greateſt Loſs. So that let him have never 
ſo lovely and dear a Wife, yet he will uncon- 

cernedly ſee her Die. | 65 
I anſwer, Firſt, That the Senſe of Grief is not 
contrary to Virtue; and that it is as abſurd to 
lay, that an honeſt Man ought not to be ſenſibly 
affected with the death of his Wife, as to * 
at 


85 of Relations and Friends. 


that he ought not to feel any pain when his Leg 


is cut off. Therefore it is ſo conſtant a Maxim a- 
mong Philoſophers, that a wiſe Man is as ſenſible 
as other Men, that there is no reaſon to charge the 
Stoicks with maintaining, that their Sage ought to 
be inſenſible, as we might eaſily make out, if this 
was a fit place. 

1 fay in the ſecond place, That a Mourning of 
Imitation and Oſtentation, is unworthy of an honeſt 
Man; becauſe one that is really Virtuous, is nei- 
ther Weak nor Vain, and is afraid above all things 


to impoſe upon others.. You may ſee our Tears, Epiſt. 99. 


e ſays Seneca, trickle down our Cheeks out of ex- 
© eſlive Grief; but we never excite our ſelves to 
Weep. The Dutcheſs of Montauzzer, the Honour of 
her Sex, and the Ornament of her Age, look'd upon 
Sincerity as the mark of a. generous Soul, and reli- 
giouſly obſerv'd it in all her Actions. Iwou'd 
think, ſaid ſhe, my ſelf falſe to my Friends, if 
** when I expreſs my concern for their Afflicti- 
© ons, I give vent to my Tears, when I can re- 
© ſtrain them. 

Thirdly, 1 ſay, That it is a ſhame for a Man of 
Senſe to be really concern'd at the death of his 
Friend, and not know that his Grief proceeds 
trom the prejudice that he receives by his Death; 
that Zeno will not have a wiſe Man to be 
guilty of thoſe Miſtakes; and that he thinks him as 
much oblig'd to have ſound Opinions, as good and 
virtuous Inclinations. When a Man is conſcious 
that Self-intereſt is the true cauſe of his Sorrow, 
he ought to acknowledge it, and not pretend that 
he Mourns purely on the ſcore of Friendſhip. 

What can be gather'd from this Diſcourſe, is, 
that nothing is truer, than what we are told in 


Eccleſiaſticus, T hat ſorrow hath kill d many, and there Cay, 30. 


is 3 therein; for if Men be not really mov'd, ver. 23. 
by affecting to ſeem griey'd they offend pn 5 
5 ut 


Of Mourning for the Death, &c. 
but if they are ſenſibly Afflicted, their ſorrowful 
Souls, and dejected looks, ſhew only how much 
they are wedded to their own Intereſt. Why 
doth a Widow, reject the good Offices of her 
Friends to aſſwage her Grief ! Why doth ſhe af- 
fect to ſhew that Reaſon and Time, which com- 
monly moderate Afflictions, have no power over 
her's? Only becauſe ſhe hath loſt the Pleaſures and | 
Honours, which ſhe enjoy'd before. Farther, 
why doth the death of a Prince make ſo deep an 
impreſſion upon a Man that he lov'd, and oblig'd | 
every Day by ſome new Favours, and marks of his 
Intimacy, that it can never wear out? Is it not 
becauſe People do not reſpe& him ſo much as they 
did when they ſaw him eſteem'd and careſsd by 
this Prince? How can then any one pretend, that 
2 Cor. 7. the Sorrow which St. Paul calls of the World, is a 
2 commendable Paſſion, ſince it only proves our 
ſtrong Inclination for thoſe vain and fleeting 
Goods, whereof the death of our Friends and Be- 
nefactors deprives us, and that this Inclination 
makes us ſo impatiently bear this Loſs ? 
The Sorrow of Chriſtians, is only Virtuous 
and Valuable ; becauſe they alone know how to 
make a good uſe of Tears, and that they oughr 
to be employ'd to deplore the ſtate of a Soul 
Serm. 41. that God hath forſaken. © Thou bewaileſt a Bo- 
deSanctis. “dy, ſays St. Auguſtin, whoſe Soul is ſever'd from 

it, and thou doſt not lament a Soul, that Gd 
* hath abandon'd. They alſo believe, that they : 


they. think none ſuch, but thoſe whom the Scrip- 
ture calls ſound and truſty Friends; and they do 
not regret them, becauſe they either lik d their 
Company, or reap'd ſome Advantages from them 
(which is the only. thing, that Worldly Men va- 
lue in them) but becauſe their Friends us'd to ad- 
vile and inſtruct them, how to work out their own 
Salvation, CHAP. 


may grieve for the Loſs of their Friends, becauſe *' 
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| C H AzP. XVIL 
. Of Goodmeſs. 
- , k 
= HE Nature of God, ſays Seneca, is ſo Epiſt. 31. 
d © [| Excellent, Rich, and Valuable, that tho 
Tr, þ © he is Lord of all Creatures, tho all the Treaſures 
in ** in the World belong to him; and tho in the 
'd '3 © Opinion of Men he is Great, yet his Glory and 
18 © Riches are not contain'd in his Definition; for 
or he is only defin'd by his own Perfections. But we 
ty can't ſay the ſame thing of Man. For he is not 
y only defin'd by his Juſtice, Wiſdom, Courage, 
at and other Virtues, but alſo by all his external Ad- 
a J wantages, as his Birth, Wealth, Power, Employs, 
ur and Dignities. But it is yet more ſtrange, that 
* we conceive and deſcribe him more by what 
e- he is with relation to others, than with re- 
n lation to himſelf; and that his private De- = 
fects are not minded, provided he be uſeful and 
us acceptable to the Publick. Hence it is, that let 
to a2 Man be never fo vitious or filly, or unjuſt 
ir where his Intereſt is concern'd, yet he may ad- 
1 vance himſelf in the World, provided he be but 
J- good Natur'd, tender Hearted, Kind and Offici- 
m } ous: And that there is no Qualification more ge- 


d 7} neral lik'd than Goodneſs. All thoſe, that have 
y any buſineſs in the World, and eſpecially Cour- 


ſe tiers, continually extol it. They look upon plain 

— Dealing and Honeſty, as idle and vulgar Qualifi- 

o #F cations in compariſon of good Nature; and one 

ir wou'd think by their ſtrain'd Encomiums, that W 
m it ought alone to be rank'd among Virtues. "7 
3- And indeed, we no ſooner take a view of it, but 

|- JF we confeſs that it deſerves to be reckon'd one. 

2 For if all the Virtues derive their origine from 


=> L God, — 
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Of Goodneſs. 
God, as the Goſpel and Reaſon teach us, -no 


body can doubt but Goodneſs is a Virtue, ſince 


none hath more lively Lineaments of the Divine 
Nature. As Goodneſs gives us a clearer and no- 
bler Notion of God, than any of his other Per- 
fections; and as it is by the fulneſs of his Goodneſs, 
that he hath been oblig'd to manifeſt himſelf to 
the World (as he hath done in the Creation) and 
to communicate himſelf ſo many different ways, 
by creating ſo admirable a variety of Beings; In 
a word, as his Goodneſs is pure, and as he hath 
no ſelfiſh Deſign when he doth any Good, but on- 


| ly aims to Inrich his Creatures: So Man 1s gently 
0 


rc'd by his own good Nature to appear abroad, 
to be uſeful to others, and earneſtly aſſiſt them. 
Beſides, it induces him to do a great many good 
Offices, So that he is always ready to ſuccour 
any body, that wants his helping Hand. To con- 
clude, it makes him act with ſo much generoſity, 
that he will not ſuffer his Intereſt, nay, not the 


Solicitations or Intreaties of others, to have any 


ſhare in rhe good turns he doth, Therefore we 
ſee thoſe who have this obliging Inclination, ſo 
taken up with other Peoples concerns, that my 


ſeem to forget their own, and to have no regarc 


for themſelves, For they devote their Labours 
ſo entirely, not only to their Friends, but alſo 
to indifferent Perſons, that they prevent all their 
Wants and Deſires, and ſeek the moſt ſecret 

ways todo them Good. - 
We ought not to think it ſtrange, that as Men 
are now inclin'd, they have ſo readily believ'd 
Goodneſs a real Virtue, and eſteem'd it too a moſt 
Excellent one. For, firſt, Their value for a Virtue, 
riſes or falls in proportion to the advantage they 
reap by it ; but they receive none greater from any 
Virtue, than from Goodneſs, Secondly, Moſt 
part of them take for unſelfiſh Actions, thoſe that 
are 
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Of Goodneſs 
are done without Money ; becauſe they know 


not that there are as many different ſorts of 
Intereſt, as there are different Paſſions; and that 


Alexander, who travell'd through ſo many Coun- 


tries, and expoſed himſelf to ſo many Dangers, 
was incomparably more covetous than a Mer- 
chant, who often ventures at Sea, and under go- 
eth the Fatigue of a long Voyage to inrich his 
Family. Laſtly, Some are fo groſly miſtaken, as 
to believe, that there are Noble Paſſions, as Am- 
bition ; and that great and Warlike Atchieve- 
ments, which are only perform'd to get a Name, 
and are but vain and deprav'd Exploits, are ſound 


and good Actions. 


x 


How can they then forbear having a good Opi- 
nion of thoſe, that they ſee always ready to ob- 
lige them; ſince they are us d never to inquire 
into the Motives that engag'd others to be ſer- 
viceable to them; and ſince a great many fancy 
that a proud Man, who is friendly meerly to 
get publick Applauſe, acts not only upon an in- 
nocent, but even upon a virtuous Principle. 


Farther, Theſe two Reaſons enhance the value 


of Goodneſs. The Firſt, That without it, Man 
wou'd have no Kindneſs for his Relations, no 
Compaſſion for the Afflicted, and no Humanity for 
Strangers, which is a plain Indication, that 
Goodneſs is the Soul of the moſt eſteem'd Vir- 
tues. The Second, That Goodneſs appears dia- 
metrically oppoſite to Self-love. So that what 
Man doth by the Suggeſtions of good Nature, 
ſeems to take off this common Imputation, that 
he aims at nothing but his Intereſt, 

We ought not then to trifle away time, in un- 
neceſlary Cenſures on the credulity of Men, who 


3 


are always impos'd upon by the outward Appea- 


rances of Goodneſs, but rather to enable them to 
retrieve themſelves from their Error, and to diſ- 
L 2 cover 
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Of Goodneſs, 

cover the deficiency of this Virtue. And this 
they may eaſily do, if they conſider well the true 
State of Man, and will be fully perſwaded, that 
whatever he may pretend, he is thus really af- 
fected towards others: (viz.) He can't indure 
their good Qualities, whether natural or acqui- 


red, Corporeal or Spiritual. He envies their 


ſhining Parts, or Virtues, is jealous of their 
Glory, repines at their Proſperity, and 'even to 
that degree, that what makes another Happy, 
Wracks and Torments him, But as for what con- 


cerns himſelf, he hath ſo ingroſs'd his own Af- 


fections, that he cannot poſſibly love any body elſe: 
However, he gives ſeyeral marks of Friendſhip 
to ſome, and keeps a Correſpondence with them, 
to get by it, juſt as Merchants, who fawn upon, 
and have a regard for thoſe they deal with, Bur 


unleſs we add another ſtroke, the Picture of 
Man will be but imperfect; and therefore we ſay, 


That he not only minds, and takes care of o- 
thers no farther than they are ſubſervient 'to his 
Glory, - Pleaſure, or Profit; but alſo that he be- 


comes their implacable Enemy, as ſoon as they 


offer to oppoſe his deſires; and that his Self- love 
is ſo intenſe, that he is always ready to deſtroy 


them, whenever he cannot compaſs his Deſigns 
but by their ruin. I rind 54 
This being premis'd, how can it be though 

that he will ſincerely do good to others, ſince 


he envies their Shape, good Looks, Vigour, Health, 
Merit, Wealth, and Proſperity ! How can he, 


who is like a great Tree, which naturally draws 


all the moiſture round about ir, and 1s only fit 


to make all the Neighbouring Trees wither, pro- 
mote the Advancement not only of Strangers, 


but even of his Kindred ? 
Muſt not we rather imagine, that although 


thoſe who make a Prefeſſion of being good Na- 


tur'd, 


4 

"A 
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Of Goodneſs. 
tured, ſeem to have no other deſign than to 


employ their Time, Labour and Study to for- 


ward other Peoples Buſineſs, they {till ſtick faſt 
to themſelves, and are as Trees that ſhoot out 
only to grow, ſpread, and riſe up higher. So 
that Goodneſs may be call'd a ſort of Witch- 
craft, which makes a Man always appear abroad, 
although he never ſtirs from home. 


It is then evident, that humane Goodneſs is 


no real Virtue, and even, that it is more imper- 
fect than moſt humane Virtues; becauſe thoſe 
that ſet up for good Nature, and affect to give 
ſome Proofs of it on all Occaſions , have com- 
monly. very extraordinary Pretenſions. Theſe 
are of divers kinds, but two more particularly 
remarkable are ſeen at Court. The Firſt, The 
Pretenſions of very ambitious Men, who having 
laid down a vaſt Scheme of Preferment, offer 
themſelves to all thoſe that they can oblige; and 
make over, or rather lend themſelves to every 
body, that every body may ſtrive to ſerve and 
help them to obtain their..defires. The Second, 
The Pretenſions of Perſons of Quality, who be- 


ing loaded both with Honours and Riches, want 


nothing more to be perfectly fatisfy'd and happy, 
but to be lik'd by every body. So that they endea- 
vour to oblige thoſe who are recommended to 
them, or involv'd in ſome troubleſome Buſineſs, 
that they may be reſpected and belov'd. To pre- 
tend to be eſteem'd and belov'd by every bo- 


dy, is almoſt as great an Ambition, as to aim at 


the higheſt employs, becauſe it is a deſire to 


ſway the Minds and Hearts of Mankind; and 
therefore thoſe who exerciſe their good Nature 


upon theſe two Principles are very deceitful 
and ſelfiſh. 


I ſay, that they are very deceitful ; hecauſe as 
oon as Intereſt is concern'd in our Virtues, it 
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of Generoſity. 


alters them, as the allay of Braſs adulterates the 


Coin: And therefore as all falſe Pieces of Money 


are not equally ſo, and as thoſe that have moſt 
Braſs, are more adulterated than others; ſo the 
greater the Intereſt which excites us to perform 
good Actions, the more thoſe Virtues, whence pro- 
ceed thoſe Actions, are vitiated. 

None but Chriſtians can be truely good Na- 
tur'd, and without any By- ends; and therefore 
their Goodneſs is the Image of God's Goodneſs: 
For as he preſerves the World, and ſupplies the 
wants of all Creatures without any Intereſt of 
his own, ſo true Chriſtians reap no Benefit by their 
good Offices and Aſſiſtance; they only deſign 
thereby to expreſs their profound Gratitude to 


God for all the Bleſſings which his Divine Ma- 


jeſty heaps every Day upon them. 

I can't end this Diſcourſe without taking No- 
tice, that many polite and ſenſible Men praiſe 
themſelves for their good Nature and Senſe, as 
if they were modeſt in their Encomiums, and 
valu'd themſelves upon ſome indifferent Quali- 
fications. And yet theſe two Qualifications are ſo 
conſiderable, that they are enough to make not 
enly a very honeſt, but alſo a very eminent 


Man, 


— ___ 
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CHAP. XVIII 
Of Generoſity. 


cw * 


ORD s are like the Features of the Face. 

For as theſe muſt not only be fine, but 

alſo plac'd in their natural Order; ſo Words 
muſt not only be elegant and polite, but alſo put 
in their proper Places, The word Generoſity may 
very 


Of Generoſity. 

very well explain any meaning. It is in Faſhion, 
pleaſts the Ear, and Men have affix'd a Noble 
meaning to it; however, it is grating, when made 
uſe of by ſome People, eſpecially by thoſe who 
have not been bred at Court, and yet pretend to 
ſpeak better than the Mob. For it is obſerv'd, 
that they apply it to all ſhining and extraordina- 
ry Actions and Virtues; whereas it is properly 
deſign'd to ſignify that magnanimous Virtue, 
which triumphs over Revenge, and inclines us to 
be Beneficent even to our greateſt Encmies, 

If we conſider how Virtues are plac'd in our 
eſteem, we ſhall find, that we prefer all thoſe, 
which we cannot practiſe without forcing our 
Inclinations, to them which ſtrike in with our na- 


tural bent. Therefore Valour, which makes a 


Man conſtantly expoſe himſelf to Danger, and 
overcome the reluctancy of Nature, is more va- 
lu'd than Goodneſs, Hoſpitality and Humanity, 
which of himſelf he is inclined to practiſe. 

And therefore Generoſity is rank'd among the 
moſt eminent Virtues. For none requires a greater 
| ſtrength of Mind, and finds more reliſtance. And 

indeed what power muſt not a General have over 
himſelf, who having taken Priſoner a haughty 
and inſolent Enemy, who had often defy'd and 
exaſperated him, yet uſes him not only with a 
great deal of Mildneſs and Humanity, but alſo 
with all the Civility and good Nature imaginable ? 
Muſt not a Man be very much Maſter of him- 


| 
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ſelf, to ſpare thoſe, who by their Vexatious ſuits 


have made him ſpend half of his Eftate, when 
they are caſt and condemn'd to pay all his cofts 
and charges, and it is in his Power to rnin them ? 
In a word, we need have a vaſt ſtrength of mind to 
forgive a Man, who hath put an intoleradle 
affront upon us, when unluckily for him he falls 
into our Hands, and we can caſily revenge our 

L 4 ſelves. 
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Of Gexeroſity. 

ſelves. What enhances the Power of Generoſity in 
all theſe Caſes is, that beſides that Revenge ſeems 
ſo ſweet and charming, that Man can hardly 
for bear it; the Victory, and generally all the Ad- 
vantages which he gets over thoſe that have pre- 
ſum'd to attack him, puff his Heart ſo much, 
that he cannot eaſily maſter it. 4 17 

The force of Generoſity is, no doubt, very ex- 
traordinary, but it doth not thence follow, that it 
is virtuous. © For, as St. Auguſtin ſays, There 
« 2re two ſorts of ſtrong Men, which compre- 
chend all Mankind: Some are ſo by their vis- 
t lent Deſires; and others, that is to ſay Chri- 
c ſtians, by their exalted Charity. Theſe will 
undertake any thing for the ſake of God; 
whereas the others dare attempt, and do any 
thing for their own ſakes. They draw all their 
ſtrength from their Paſſions, and Ambition ena- 
bles them to overcome Revenge. For how al- 
luring ſoever Revenge may be, an Ambitious Man 
finds more Pleaſure in the glory of a generous 
Action, than in Revenge, His Reaſon doth alſo 
club with his Ambition, and ſhews him, that not- 
withſtanding the Charms of Revenge, it is but a 
fleeting ſatisfaction; whereas the fame which he 
acquires by a generous Action, is a laſting and 
durable good, 

Intereſt is the Spring, whence flows the Gene- 
roſity of Miniſters of State, and of all Men in 
Power, Therefore, as ſoon as they are inform'd, 
that a Perſon of worth, or quality, who is none 
of their Friend, 1s in trouble, they ſtrive to ſerve 
him, that they may win him by their good Offices. 
It is upon this Politick account, that they ſome- 
times procure greater Favours tor their greateſt 
Enemies, than for their moſt faithful, and affecti- 
onate Friends. 


Our 
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Of Generoſity., 
Our natural Malignity is. the moſt common 
cauſe of Generoſity. For the good turns that 


we do thoſe: that have croſs d. our deſigns, are as 


many burning Coals, that we heap upon. their 
Heads; that is, we do them good only to make 
them aſham'd that they have done us harm, and to 


render them inexcuſable, if they continue their ill 


Offices. A Spirit of Revenge doth alſo corro- 
borate this Malignity. For we f think, that if a 
Man, whoſe injuries have only met with kindneſs 
at our Hands, is wanting in his acknowledgments, 
he will thereby, diſgrace himſelf, and revenge us 
much better than we cou'd pretend to do. Man's 


Heart, ſays the Scripture, is deceitful above all things, ſer. 17. 9. 


and deſperately wicked, who can know it? 

The Generoſity of Victors towards the vanquiſh'd, 
is a vain and politick Generoſity; and we have rea- 
ſon to think it ſtrange, that Hiſtorians place 
Alexander's good uſage to 'the Mother, Wife, and 
Daughters of Darius, among Actions chat are true- 
ly generous. For beſides, that their Sex and Rank 
put him upon a kind of neceſſity. of uſing them 
well, and that he cou'd not with honour behave 
himſelf otherwiſe ; he was ſo paſſionately fond of 


Glory, that his Heart, not ſatisfy'd with the Fame 


he had got by his Vidories, continually endea- 
vour'd to increaſe it by his courteous Carriage. 
Farther, he was kind to theſe Royal Priſoners, 
that they might not hate the Author of their Mil- 


fortune. He moreover deſign'd to gain the 


good Opinion of Darius, and all the Royal Fa- 
mily, and to perſwade them, that if they were 
ſo unfortunate as to become Subjects, they cou'd 
not fall into better Hands. We ſee that Alexander 
compaſſed his deſign. For Darius begg'd of the 
Gods, that if their Indignation bereft his Houſe 
of the Crown of Perſia, that they wou'd put it on 


Alexander's Head, and reward with it fo good 
; . and 
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and generous a King; and Queen S1/gambis told 

| him, Thy Empire is fo mild, that the Remem- 
Q. Curt.“ brance of my former Happineſs, doth not 
lib. 4 © make my preſent Condition intolerable. 7 
Neither did he fo ſeverely puniſh the execrable 

Action of the Traitor Beſſus to revenge Da- 

riuss Death, or out of hatred to his Treachery ; 

ſince this Treachery, as heinous as it was, put 

into Alexander's Hands the greateſt Empire of the 
Univerſe. It was then out of a Principle of Ho- 

nour and Intereſt, For he put Beſſus to ſo cruel 

4 Death, to prevent the frequent Conſpiracies of 

the Grandees of his Court: And indeed Darius 

fome Minutes before he expir'd, ſent him word, 

that it wou'd be both uſeful and glorious for him 

to Revenge the abominable Parricide of Beſſus, 

that he was obliged to give the World that ex- 

ample, and that it was the common concern of 

all Cfown'd Heads. Sita . 
There is leſs Reaſon to call Generoſity what he 
did, when improving his Victory, and making an 
incredibe ſpeed to find Darius alive, he found him 
ſtretch'd upon his Chariot, For as ſoon as he ſa 
him dead, he cover'd him with his Cloak, and be- 
wail'd bitterly the Misfortune of that great King, 
who had made fo unſuitable an end to his Glory. 
It was not a Senſe of Generoſity that drew Tears 
from his Eyes, and made him bemoan his Enemy's 
hard Fate, becauſe Darius was not Alexander's Ene- 
© my; for Alexander, who invaded his Empire, was 
rather his Enemy. Alexander himſelf was then the 
Subject of theſe complaints. For making Darius s 
Caſe his own, he ſaw himſelf forſaken by his Sub- 
jects, aſſaſſinated by his beſt Friends, and over- 
whelm'd with all the Calamities which commonly 


attend Proſperity. 
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Of Generofty. T3. 

Some, who dignify with the Name of Generous, 
all the Sentiments that ſeem to denote a great Soul, 
as the contempt of Money and vain Honours, 
have overſtrain'd Generoſity. For ſeeing ev ry body 
court Favourites, and not only aſſiduouſly, but 
alſo meanly pay their Attendance to Miniſters of 
State, theſe a& quite contrary ; for they never 
wait upon them, nor ask them any thing, nor fol- 
licit them to ſpeak in their behalf. If a prime Mi- 
niſter is kind to them, or ſend them word, that he 
hath a particular eſteem for them ; inſtead of an- 
ſwering his Civility, they become more haughty, 
and continually accuſe Courtiers with meanneſs of 
Soul, and ſpare not even thoſe, who to continue 
in their Employs, or to get Perterment, keep in 
with the Miniſters, altho they are not corrupted 
by the Court, | | 
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The behaviour of theſe pretended generous ö 


Men, is but a vain Affectation, and a ſeeming con- 
tempt of Favour, which ariſes from a ſecret Vexa- 
tion, that they have no hopes to introduce them- 
ſelves at Court as they deſire; and what confirms 
this, is, that they do not value the marks of 
Eſteem which they receive from the Miniſters, 
whilſt they think, that theſe only deſign to bring 
them under Subjection: Whereas, they do not 
want many Intreaties, as ſoon as they believe 
that a prime Miniſter or a Favourite ſincerely 
offers them his Friendſhip and Intimacy. Their 
odd proceedings ſhews too; that it is not ground- 
ed upon a Principle of Virtue. For Virtue affects 
no particular behaviour, and declines no uſual 
Carriage, but follows that preſcrib'd by the Laws 
of Decency and Reaſon, Beſides, we muſt take 
this for a certain Rule, that all manner of ſingu- 
larity (whatever Face we put upon it) proceeds 
from a diſorder of the Mind, or from ſome Am- 
bitious or ſelfiſh deſire, which lies lurking in the 
Heart. As 
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Of Foliteneſs. 

As none but Chriſtians have a fincere, love for 
thoſe that hate and perſecute them, deprive them 
of their Goods, and blaſt their Reputation, none 
but they are really Generous. Their Generoſity is 
even an Argument of the Excellency of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. For Chriſtianity alone hath taught 
them to recompenſe good for evil, and to imitate 
God, who makes his Sun to ſhine on the evil, and 
on the good, and with ſo much Goodneſs pre- 
ſerves the Lives of his Enemies, 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Politeneſs. 


Oliteneſs is generally confin'd to words alone, 

as if its peculiar Office was only to chooſe, 
place, and put them together; and yet it is cer- 
tain, that a Man may be a Maſter - of Lan- 
guage, and a meer Clown and Pedant too. The 
Functions of Politeneſs, eſpecially with reference 


to the Soul, are much Nobler. For there it re- 


fines and corrects the Thoughts, Taſte, and In- 
clinations, and afterwards burniſhes our Behavi- 
our, and external Actions, We therefore meet 
only at Court, where all things are in Perfection, 
Perſons ſo polite, as never to ſay and do any 
thing, that can grate and diſguſt. 

Thoſe, who are not only well Bred, but have 


alſo a profound Knowledge of the World, do not 


think it enough to be polite for themſelves, and 
to offend no body by their Words and Actions; 
but they apprehend, that to get an univerſal E- 
ſteem, they muſt alſo be polite for others, and 
ſtudy their Humours and natural Bents, in order 
to pleaſe them, = 
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| of Politeweſs. | 
They proceed yet farther. For as they are 


ſenſible, that Man's Heart is more affected with 


what conduces to his Intereſt, than with what 
tickles his Inclinations, they do not only, as your 
Offigious People, take all Opportunities to' ſerve 


others; but they alſo do their good Offices, in as 
handſome and obliging a manner as they can ; be- 


cauſe they know that good turns are like Dia: 
monds, whoſe value is in themſelves and Beauty 


in the Workmanſhip. 


We muſt not then wonder, that they, "who 


- have attain'd to this Perfection of Politeneſs, are 
ſo lik'd at Court, and hugg'd in all Com anics. 


They are the more valu'd, becauſe they are Rare; 
for few will readily ſerve us. We muſt uſe a gr eat 
deal of Art to engage others in our 1 ntereſt; and 


after they have given their word that they will aſſiſt 


us, we are often forced to renew our Intreaties, 


| They put us off from time to time, and at laſt do 


not heartily perform their Promiſes. We are 
therefore everjoy'd when we find any, who will 
ſpare us the ſhame of asking their Aſſiſtance, 
and of their own accord, eſpouſe our Intereſt as 
their own, 

But notwithſtanding all this, it may eaſily be 
prov d, that this ſort — Foliteneſs i is not a vir- 
tuous Quality. ; 

Firſt, Becauſe thoſe that are moſt fam'd for it, 
far from pretending to Piety, without which there 
can be no true Virrue, are deepeſt in Court 'In- 
trigues; and only act upon worldly Motives : Nay, 
many of them are very looſe and debauch'd; and 


| have no Senſe of Honour and Honeſty ; which yet 


we can bear in them, * they be ſervicea- 
ble to us. 

Secondly, As none but Men of Admirable parts 
have this Politeneſs ; they eaſily ſee the Power of 


a kindneſs ſeaſonably, readily, and _ 
one 


of . 
done; that a favour long expected, or not hearti- 
ly be 95 0 loſt, and that it is not ſo much the 
good turn, as the way of doing it, that en- 
gages others in our Intereſt. 

Fhirdy, Thoſe that excel in the Art of obliging, | 
neyer ſhew the utmoſt. of their skill, but before 
Men of Scale, that can eſteem or take notice of | * 
1 
Laſtly, They chiefly endeavour to ſerve thoſe | 
that are a at Court, either for their Merit, 
Quality, or Fortune; and when they ſind an op- 1 
portunity to oblige them, they ſpare nothing to re- 
commend their Services, Fo 
All theſe Reaſons ſhew, that their politeneſs 4 
is no virtuous Quality, and that their Warmth, * 
Diligence, Fidelity, and exactneſs to ſerve their 1 
Friends, are ſo many Examples and Copies that 
they ſet before them, If any doubts of it, let him 
 recolle& how bitterly they complain, when they || 
are for way by thoſe: they have oblig'd; ane 

ith what inveteracy they inveigh againſt their 
Friends, ho negle& their Buſineſs. | . 

Ibis kind of Politeneſs is only a Virtue in Chri- 
ſtians. For they have ſo great a regard for their 
Neighbour, that they take all the care imaginable + 
not to offend him by Ward or Deed. They are 
very complaiſant -1 him, and ſhew plainly that 
od Friendſhip for him is not ſelfiſh. So that 

it may be ſaid, that their Charity alone is true 
Civility, a ws 15 none but Chriſtians are Polite 
and Wdl-bred r 
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{x Hen we attentively conſider, why Man 
| - hath ſo ſtrong a tendency to Falſhood 


Bo Diſg viſe, we find Pride the cauſe of it, and 


that vex d to ſee himlelf covetous, unjuſt; falſe, 
malicious and paſſionate, he aſſumes ſome: de- 


cent, and noble Sentiments, and endeavours to 


make others believe that he is Equitable, Sincere, 
Good, Liberal, Generous, and endow'd with all 
the Qualifications that can recommend him 
This is the reaſon that Man is fo falſe ; and 
therefore he is arriv'd to the higheſt pitch of Im- 
pudence, When he brags, that he is unſelſiſn. For 
we are ſo fully convinc'd, that he never deſigns, 
or doth any thing but for ſome By-end, that we 
may juſtly wonder, that ſome are ſo ſilly asto 
perſwade the World, that they don't value ei- 
ther Honour or Wealth, and that they are not 
ſelfiſh. However, many at Court claim this Qua- 
lifcation, and even perſwade their Friends, and 
afterwards others, that their claim is good. So 
that in a ſhort time, not only the vulgar, hut e- 
ven Men of Senſe admire them. We may for- 
give humane Curioſity for being -mov'd at {6 
unuſual and extraordinary a fight; ſince nothing 
can ſatisfy it more than to ſee Men wholly exempt 
from the common failings of Mankind. 9 

But tho we bear with thoſe, who are impos'd 
upon. by fuch excellent Actors, that they deceive 
ev'ry Body, yet we ought not to forgive theſe 
Actors, ſince they are conſcious, that they only 
Per ſonate Unſelfiſh-Men, | 
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others, becauſe they are themſelves deceiv'd, and 


dergone all the Fatigues and Dangers of their 


Of UnſelfiſÞneſs. 


That we may ſee, that they do not put upon 


that they have cunning enough to perceive, that 


they can't carry on their point better than by 


appearing diſintereſsd, we need but remember, 
with what Stratagems ſome of them having un- 


party, and conſtantly refus'd to be comprehended 
in a ſeparate Treaty, dexterouſly get one of their 
beſt Friends to be deſir*d to undertake their Recon- 
ciliation, with this Proviſo, that he ſhall break off 
the Negotiation, if-he can't obtain conſiderable 
dums, or employs for them; with what weak Pre- 
tences others try to conceal Self- intereſt, when 
they pretend, that as for themſelves they deſir'd 
nothing ; but that the'reſt of their Party bein 

very well -gratity'd, their Honour is concern” 

not to be worſe dealt with: In a word, what tricks 
others uſe, to be commanded to accept of an Em- 


ployment, which they always deſir d. I will not 


mention a great many more cunning Fetches of 
theirs, becauſe it will not be conveſſient to com- 
pleat their Picture to prevent uſual Applications. 
We deſign therefore to leave this rough Draught as 
it is, that ev'ry Body may know thoſe that falfly 
pretend to Unſelfiſhneſs, altho no one is particular- 
ly deſcrib'd. This might be added, That notwith- 
ſtanding all their varniſh and diſguiſe; they are 
like Bad Angels, who tho they transform them- 
ſelves into Angels of Light, are at laſt diſcover'd 
by their cloven Feet. . | 
Let us now proceed to the Reaſons that induce 
them to pretend Unſelfiſhneſs.” The Firſt, Becauſe 
they have a Mind to paſs for Men of Great and 
noble Souls. For Pride, which continually excites 


us to fet our ſelves off, urges Men of Parts to ex- 


po them to view, and to give out that they are 
1 


eſs d with ſome extraordinary Endowments, 
| whercof 
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with this falſe Virtue, and are like Mountebanks 


Of Unſelfſbmeſs 


whereof none is more valuable than Uaſelfiſh- 


neſs. 


The Second, Becauſe it is the genteeleſt way to 


carry on their Intereſt. Now this way is ſo much 
the more taking, becauſe it is ſingular. For ſin- 


gularily is of mighty uſe to get them a Reputation. 


Therefore thoſe that come to Court, with a deſign 
to climb to the higheſt Employs, adorn themſelves 


newly ſet up, who have always the beſt Orvietan, 
or ſome rare Secret never found out before. 

The Third, Becauſe they know that ſelfiſh Men, 
who have no more regard for others, than if 
they were intirely born for themſelves; and ne- 


ver ſhew any Zeal for their diſtreſs'd Friends or 


Relations, are hated. For as the World is even 
with them, and minds them as little, as they mind 
others ; and as no body cares either to advance, 
and aſſiſt them, ſome ambitious Men ſeeing that 
nothing promotes more Reputation and Intereſt, 


than Unſelfiſhneſs, endeavour to make others be- 


lieve that they are maſters of it. 

Bat fince it is a known Truth, that Men are ge- 
nerally ſo wedded to their Intereſt, that they may 
as ſoon forſake it as their Nature, why are- theſe 
Bragadocio's believ'd? | 

For theſe Reaſons, Firſt, Becauſe molt People 
having but a ſuperficial Knowledge of Man's Ge- 
nius and Inclinatrons, believe this Truth, meerly 
becauſe they ſee that the World believes it. 
Therefore your Pretenders to Unſelfiſhneſs eaſi- 
ly impoſe upon them. Secondly, Becauſe they 


leading Men,whoſe good Opinion is enough to give 
a Man a Name. For they know that at Court and in 
all other Societies, ſome have ſo great an influence, 


That their Thoughts and Sentiments byaſs ev'ry 


Body. Laſtly, Becauſe as nothing is Nobler and 
M more 
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cunningly perform generous Actions before ſome 
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Of Unjelfbnes 
more rare than Unſelfiſh Men; our earneſt defire 
to ſee ſome truely ſuch, induces us to fancy that 
there are really ſome. 

What is then Unſelfiſhneſs? Nothing but Self- 
Intereſt conceal'd under another Name and Garb, 
to avoid Hatred. It is a path directly oppoſite 


to the common Road, which your crafty Heads 
chooſe to gain their point. It is the laſt ſhift of 


Ambition, and the moſt impudent Cheat of Man- 


ep. kind. If any one tells thee, ſays Plato, That 


he met with a Man endow'd with ſublime and 


< ſingular Virtues, reply, That he is a Bubble 


put upon by a grand Impoſtor. N 
And indeed how can any one, without being 


guilty of a ſhameful credulity, believe that Peo- | 


ple, who are at Court acquainted with the moſt 


conſiderable Perſons there ; ſometimes in, ſome- | 


times out with Miniſters of State, deſign no more 
to advance themſelves, than thoſe that live retir'd 
in the Country? Is it not more reaſonable to be- 
lieve that Man's Heart being double, and natural- 
Iy inclin'd to diſlemble, ſome do ſo artfully hide 


their Ambition, that even their moſt intimate 


Friends cannot perceive it ? 


None but Chriſtians can be truely Unſelfiſh ; 
becauſe the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt, - which frees 


them from the Slavery of Paſſions, weans them 
too from Self-intereſt : Whereas worldly Men 


quit one advantage for another; and make 


their Intereſt the Centre and Circumference of 
their Actions. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of Humility. 


As ſome Vizards are ſq fine, that they are 

ſcarce perceiv d, and others ſo courſe, that 
they appear to ev'ry Body; ſo ſome Virtues are 
ſo well mimick'd, that they are always miſtaken 


for true ones ; and others ſo awkwardly copy'd, 
that they are eaſily diſcern'd. We muſt acknow- 
ledge that a Man who undauntedly waits for Death 


upon the Scaffold, rather than accuſe his Friend, 


gives an undeniable Proof of true Friendſhip, un- 
leſs upon a narrow ſcrutiny, we find that he doth 
it rather out of Pride, than out of Affection. But 
when we ſee Men, who are vain in their Equipage, 
and haughty in their Behaviour, always chooſe the 
loweſt place, and at ev'ry turn affect to have a 
mean Opinion of themſelves, we are immediately 
ſenſible that their Modeſty is counterfeit, and their 
Humility a ſham- 

It may be ſaid, that this falſe Virtue ſprung 
firſt at Court. For there chiefly ſome ſeem to be 
daſh'd and uneaſy when prais'd,to leſſen themſelves 
in their Diſcourſe, to be unwilling to receive what 
Civilities are due to them, and to ſhew more Defe- 
rence to others than they are oblig'd to do; 
and the reaſon of it is, becauſe the favours of For- 
tune being more dazling at Court than any where 
elſe, Ambition is more expanded and eager; and 
makes Men transform themſelves into a thou- 
ſand ſhapes either to obtain or extort them : 
Whereas elſewhere Fortune is not ſo bountiful, and 
therefore in the Country they act more natural- 
ly, and do not ſo much conſtrain their Inclinati- 
ons, and ſtudy to counterfeit Virtue, or to invent 


any new one. 
M 2 Pride's 
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Of Humility. 

Pride's abſolute ſway in Man, is a plain Demon- 
ſtration of the deceitfulneſs of this Virtue; and 
that it is the ſpring of all his Thoughts and 
Actions, and the cauſe of his uneaſineſs, and 
quiet, and that after it, hath rufff d the Soul, it im- 
mediately calms her, as by a miraculous Power. 
For when Man reſents an Injury, Pride inflames 
his Wrath, and makes him draw his Sword to 
glut his Revenge; but when his Fury and Paſſion 
expoſe him, then Pride appeaſes his Anger, and 
reduces him to a calmer temper. So that Ari- 
ſtotle's Definition of Nature ſuits very well with 
Pride; ſince it is the cauſe of the motion and 
quiet of Man. | | 

We muſt alſo take notice, that Man cannot con- 
quer Pride, that the meaneſt Condition is not able 
to abate it, nor the moſt Ighominious Actions to 
humble it, and that nothing can make it ſtoop; 
ſo that you can trample upon a proud Man, but 
never tame him. | l 

Since we find by experience that Pride maſters 
and governs Man, and makes him altogether un- 
tractable; we may eaſily conclude; that when he 


_ deſpiſes and blames himſelf, his Words betray 


his Thoughts; that he makes uſe of Humility to 
others, to raiſe himſelf above them; and that he 
would never act ſo contrary to his haughty and 
proud Temper, did not he conceive, that no- 
thing is fitter to make him great, than a volunta- 
ry Humiliation. 

There are ſeveral Marks whereby we may 
know this falſe Humility to be but diſſimulation. 
The Firſt is, that at the ſame time, that they 
ſeem to deſpiſe themſelves, they ſtrictly obſerve 
the behaviour of others to them, expect that e- 
very one ſhould pay them their due, and revenge 
the leaſt Injuries. Guarini therefore ſays, That 


there is no Calm fo deceitful as the Faces of 


** Courtiers, 
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;F © Courtiers, ſince at the ſame time they appear 
mild and compos'd, a word or a geſture is able 


* todiſturb and unhinge them. 


Gente placida in viſta e manſueta 
Ma pin del cupo mar tumida e fera. 


The Second, That ſome are pliable to thoſe 
that can ſerve them, but haughty to others. Sylla, 
ſays Plutarch, Humbl'd himſelf to them he 
* wanted, and would be ador'd by thoſe that 
* wanted him. 

The Third, That they who ſo willingly take 
the loweſt Seats in publick Feaſts and Meetings, 
do not affect this Humility, but with ſuch as dare 
not diſpute them the upper Hand. For they are 
jealous of their rank with their Equals, and have 
much ado to ſubmit to their Superiors. 

The Fourth, That among your Pretenders to 
Humility, who go ſo far as to ſpeak lightly of 
themſelves, and to confeſs that they commir Faults, 
and have bad Inclinations: There is none that 
make this Confeſſion with a deſign to mend, but 
only to leſſen what is lay'd to their Charge, and 
their ſhame of it. And it is by this cunning that 
ſome Women own their Intrigues, that they may 
go on with more Liberty and leſs Confuſion. None 
will accuſe themſelves of eſſential Defects, as of 
having no Honour or Probity, or being a Liar, or 
a Cheat, but of being haſty, negligent, lazy, and 
the like, which will not- tarniſh their Reputation. 
Thus it fares with Faults ; they own that they com- 
mit thoſe the moſt perfect are liable to, that they 
have given a ſilly Anſwer, and being in a Paſſion 
without a cauſe, but none will confeſs that he has 
robb'd or betray'd his Friend. We muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve that they that have moſt V/ it make theſe Con- 
feſſions with the greateſt eaſe ; becauſe they know 
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better than others, that it is leſs ſhatne to acknow- 


Eccleſi- 


aſticus, c. 


19. v. 26. full of deceit; and what St. Auguſtin ſays, 


Auguſt. 
de Virg. 


c. 43. 
Confeſſ. 
Lib. 7. 


Er 21. 


Lot. cit. 
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ledge, that we are guilty of Faults whereof none 
is exempt, than to be ſo vain as to think, that we 
never do amiſs, 

All theſe Marks which I have given, confirm 
this place of Eccleſiaſticus. There is a wicked Man, 
that hangeth down his Head ſadly ; but inwardly be ts 

That 
* falſe Humility is great Pride. We may alfo 
ſee that the Humility of Worldlings, is but a groſs 
Artifice, which they make uſe of to be the more 
eſteem' d. So that their Humility is nothing but a 
diſpuis'd Pride, and a viſible Hypocriſy. 
True Humility, ſays St. Auguſtin, Is a Vir- 
tue ſo peculiar to Chriſtians, that the Pagan Phi- 
* loſophers have not even known it. I have 
* read, ſays this Father, ſome great Truths in 
** the Books of the Platoniſts, but they do not 
teach us that humble Piety, which is only found 
in Chriſtians. For Pride hinder'd Man from 
knowing himſelf, and urg'd him only to practiſe 


thoſe ſniningVirtues which were fit to eſtabliſh their 


that Thales made of the Golden Trivet, which 


Reputation, Chriſtians have alone the Privilege 
of humbling themſelves before God, becauſe they 
know that they are made out of nothing, and 
that fin hath reduc'd them to a miſerable Con- 
dition, Bur that Man might have Notions, which 
run ſo counter to his Pride and Haughtinels ; it 
was neceſlary, ſays St. Auguſtin, ** That God 
** ſhould come from Heaven to pull Man down 
* from his Pride, and that his Infinite Wiſdom 
ſhould induce him to take our Nature upon 
him, and die a ſhameful Death, to cure the 
tumor of our Pride by fo profound a Humi- 
lation. | 
We may then wonder at Plutarch's Blindneſs 

who praiſes as an Action of Humility, the refuſal 


the 


Of Liberality. 
the Oracle deſign'd for the wiſeſt Man. For this 
Philoſopher having ſtudy'd all his Life to deſerve 
that Name, would not lip this opportunity of 


ſhewing that he was worthy of it, and teſtifying 


by this denial, that tho all the World thought 
him Wiſe, yet he did not think himſelf ſo. Nei- 
ther indeed could he have any other Thoughts, 
without the lmputation of Self-conceit ; ſince Bias 
had already refus'd it. That ſhews plainly, that 
this Philoſopher's Pride was deſigning, and that 
he aim'd to be thought Wiſe, by pretending 
that he did not believe himſelf Wiſe. | 

The Humility of Chriſtians that accuſe them- 
ſelves of many defects, that we know and they 
are conſcious they have not, is a ſham Humility ; 
fince the Council of Trent teaches, that Humility 
never ſhocks Truth. Neither is it ſufficient to 
be truly humble, to confeſs, that we have our 
Being, and ev'ry thing elſe from God's Goodneſs, 
but alſo that our Underſtandings are full of Er- 
rors, our Inclinations deprav'd , and that being 
by Nature nothing before God, we yet by our Diſ- 
— declare War, and take up Arms againſt 

im. 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of Liberality. 


Leaſure is not. only the cauſe of moſt irre- 
gular Actions, but alſo the moſt common 
ipring of Errors, For as our Mind and Senſes 
are equally captivated by its Charms, and we al- 
ways covet whatſoever may pleaſe us; hence it 
is, that what tickles our fancy ſeems much more 
Aner, than really it is; and that let a thing be never 
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Of Liberality. 

ſo falſe, we yet always think it true, provided it 

be grateful to us. | 
Thus, becauſe humane Mind is always intent 
upon Noble and ſublime Notions, it readily be- 
lieves, that there are Heroes endow'd with Di- 
vine Qualifications, ſome Men who conquer Pain, 
Pleaſure, Anger and Revenge, by the meer ſtrength 
of Reaſon; and others of ſo exalted Souls, that 
they of themſelves are inclin'd to perform the 
moſt ſhining Actions. L 
No wonder then, if ev'ry body is ſo ready to 
value ſo ſhining a Virtve as Liberality, and to 
look upon it not only as a ſincere, but alſo as a 
rare and very extraordinary one. Thoſe that 
are fam'd in the World for their Beneficence are 
ſo belov'd and admir'd, that one. wou'd think 
that publick Vows are made at Court for their 
riſe, provided they have cunning enough to know 
how to oblige and pleaſe by their Preſents, and'to 
beſtow them before Men of Intereſt, Princes and 
all Perſons of Quality draw too ſome very great 
Advantages from Liberality ; ſince it diſtinguiſhes 
them from their equals, and gets the good will 
not only of the moſt deſerving, but even of ev'ry 
body. Covetouſneſs doth as yet enhance its va- 
lue; for this Vice which expoſes ſo many to con- 
tempt and ſcorn, contributes very much to the 
Reputation of them, whoſe noble and generous 
Inclinations, make them value Money no farther 

than they have the Pleafure to diſtribute it. 
Were great Men, and generally all thoſe who 
paſs for Liberal, really ſuch as they are report- 
ed; and fond of their vaſt Eſtates only be- 
cauſe they can thereby gratify their Friends and 
Men of worth; and did they ſo readily take all 
opportunity to do good, that it might be ſaid of 
hem | | 
PO Wealth flows upon, and flies from them, | 
* t 
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It wou'd be a very great injuſtice to deny them 
an extraordinary Encomium. But if we de- 
pend on the verdict of Men of Senſe, Who do 
not judge of others by publick Fame, but by a 
through Knowledge of their Lives and Con- 
verſation, we will not rely on what is common- 
ly ſaid of them, For they tell us, that theſe 
Men, fam'd for their Liberality, even when they 
publickly laviſh away their Money, are mighti- 
ly out of humour for what is ſpent at home; 
that whilſt they are profuſe to Strangers, they 
will not ſupply their Relations with Neceſſa- 
ries; and that they detain their Servants wages, 
and yet ſpare nothing on ſumptuous Ban- 
quets, _ 8. ? ox” ot 
This is the ſtrongeſt Argument that can be 
urg'd to prove, That the Liberality of moſt Peo- 
ple is but a falſe Virtue; and its ſtrength lies in 
this, that a true Virtue agrees with all the reſt of 
Virtues. Now the Liberality of thoſe who pre- 
tend that they are ſo little Maſters of their Mo- 
ney, that it-is always at their Friend's Service, is 
plainly repugnant to Juſtice, ſince it is well known, 
that whilſt they laviſh away their Eſtates in Pre- 
ſents, they never think to pay their Debts, and 
often give to ſome what they have borrow'd, nay, 
ſometimes ſtoPn from others. This very Argu- 
ment ſhews too, that they are acted by Vanity, 
which makes them always find Money to make a 
ſhew, but never to reward an old Servant, or to 
pay a Merchant for his Goods, or a Creditor that 
they have ruin'd. 
Theſe Men noted for their Liberality,are then on- 
ly but genteel Tranſgreſſors of the Laws of Equity. 
There are two ſorts of them; The Firſt of thoſe 
wha profuſely ſquandering away their Wealth, 
ruin themſelves, and beggar their Children to in- 
rich Strangers, The Second, Of Lords of Pp 
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Tracts of Land, and Governovrs of Provinces, 
who make ſome private Men's Fortune at the pub- 
lick coſt ; and the Ring-Leaders of a Party, who 


} 


ſtrip all thoſe that are not of their ſide, tha 
they may have wherewithal to gratify their Friends, 


and buy the Favour of the Crowd. © 
Altho they all agree in this, (viz.) that they 
do not obſerve the Laws of Juſtice, with reſpect 


either to themſelves or others ; yet they differ in | 


the motives of their Liberality. For the Libera- | 
lity of ſome is only grounded on Vanity, and this 


Q. Curt, is the moſt common; that of others is both Vain 
c. 9. and Politick, as was Alexander's Liberality, who | 


to out-do Taxiles an Indian King, who had made 


him ſome Preſents, gave him a noble Entertain- 

ment, wherein he drunk to him a Health of One 

Thouſand Talents, that is, of: about One Hun- 

dred and Fifty Thouſand Pounds, which he or- 

der'd to be paid him upon the ſpot; and that 

-Plur. in Of others is purely Politick, as was Ceſar's Li- 

Cæſar. berality, who kept open Houſe, and a great 

many Servants, and took care at his own Charge 

to divert the Roman People with publick Shows 

that he might engage them to raiſe him to the firſt 

Dignities of the Commonwealth, whereby he ar- 

riv'd to the Supream Power. Scipio's Liberality 

was much of the ſame ſtamp, as it appears by what 

Plit, in Cato the Cenſor upbraided him with: Thou 

Car. « {quandereſt away, ſays he to him, even the pub- 

& lick Money, to make large Donatives to the Sol- 

© diers and Officers, in order to win their Hearts, 

and become Maſter of thy Army; and thou 

doſt not take notice, that thou ruineſt Diſci- 

{© pline, and corrupteſt the Morals both of the 

Commanders and Soldiers, and art the cauſe 

that their Vigour decays, and is ſoften'd with 
Enſe and Luxury. | 


The 
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The Second Argument that proves, that humane 
Liberality is falſe, is, that as ſoon as a Man de- 
ſigns to ſpend high to make a noble Figure, his 
Coveteouſneſs ſtrenuonſly oppoſes his Vanity; and 
altho this ſtrugling lies hid in his Heart, yet it ap- 
by its effects. For it is commonly ſeen, that 
a Lord who ſpares nothing to give Perſons of the 
ſame rank a ſplendid Supper, quarrels the next 
Day with his Steward about the price of ev'ry 
thing; and teſtifies by his Paſſion and Grief, and 
ſometimes by his regret, that he was ſumptuous on- 
ly becauſe his Ambition got the better of his Ava- 
rice; and that one that is Liberal, may be proper- 
ly call'd a Martyr of his Vanity. 

Affectation is a Third Argument that proves, 
that Liberality is not a ſincere Virtue; and this 
Affectation is palpable in the two following exam- 
ples. There was a great Lord of the old Court, 
who loſing a great deal at Play, on a ſudden left 
off; and as it was thought that he did it to ſave 
the reſt of his Money, which amounted to a good 
round ſum, he unconcernedly gave it to thoſe that 
found the Cards; and made ev'ry body admire him, 
In our time the Governour of a Province, had as 
great a retinue as a Sovereign Prince, a prodigious 
quantity of Clothes made for him, and commonly 
put them on but one Day, and then gave them ei- 
ther to thoſe Gentlemen that paid their court to 
him, or to his own Servants; whereby he was 
look d upon not only in his Government, but alſo 
in all France, as the moſt generous and liberal Man 
in the World. 

The Fourth Argument that ſhews, that Libera- 
lity is not a real Virtue, is, that thoſe that are 
cry'd up for it, beſtow their favours ſo openly, 
that they can hardly conceal from the World the 
leaſt kindneſs they do. Hence it is, that they are 
more or leſs Liberal, as they have more or leſs 
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Opportunities to be ſo ; and that they are ſtingy, 
when their Liberality is not like to make a noiſe, 
or they can't exert it before worthy Witneſſes, _ 

A Fifth Argument that proves the ſame thing, 
is, that as ſoon as the heat of gaming hath put a 
Man out of temper, and pull'd off the mask where- 
by he commonly hid his defects and vitious Inclina- 
tions; the hopes of gain tranſport him ſo much, 
that if he be a winner, his inward Joy flaſhes on 
his Face; but if a looſer, he plainly ſhews that he 
repines at his Loſs. So that the very Man that 
ems to throw laviſhly away his Money, is very 
loath to part with it at play, and ſhews that he 
hath a real value for what he ſeems to deſpiſe. 

A Sixth Argument to this purpoſe, is, that 

thoſe who are reputed Liberal, never follow the 
dictates of reaſon in the diſtribution of their Gifts. 
For they often beſtow them on People that either 
do not deſerve them, or are not moſt worthy of 
them. They do not mind to proportion them to 
the wants of others; and even make large Pre- 
ſents to the rich, and overlook thoſe to whom 
a ſmall but ſeaſonable Gratuity, wou'd be a mighty 
kindneſs. This is a remarkable ſymptom of 
ſham Liberality, as on the contrary it is an un- 
doubted one, that a Man 1s truely Liberal, when he 
obſerves the Laws of Order and Juſtice jn the 
diſtribution of his Preſents; when he prefers 
worthy Men, who labour under the frowns of 
Fortune, and gives Money to Widows, burthen'd 
with a numerous Family, or to Debtors who are 
Jn Jail for inconſiderable Sums. 

Laſtly, Men are not truely Liberal, becauſe they 
are all covetous. For all the Paſſions being in 
ſome Degree lodg'd in their Hearts, Avarice muſt 
of courſe be there too; and tho it doth not equally 
appear in ev'ry one, yet they all, ſome time or o- 
ther, betray a covetous temper. Farther, Avarice is 
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obſerv'd to be the ſwaying Paſſion of old People. 
For as their Infirmities and Wants increaſe ev'ry 
Day, and as experience teaches them that the 
moſt ſecure Eſtates may be loſt; they all complain, 
and are as thrifty as they can. Thus after Love, 
Ambition, Envy, Jealouſy, Hatred and Revenge 
have domineer'd over Man, Covetouſneſs comes 
in its turn to make him end his Days in Miſery. 
This degrading Paſſion is the laſt that racks and 
diſquiets him; and ſhews him at laſt, that un- 
leſs he ſeek for Peace in God, he ought not to ex- 
pect any but in the Grave. 
What hath been ſaid in this Diſcourſe, explains 
this ſaying of Plato, That humane Virtue is 
only a bartering. For this Definition may fitly Plato in 
de be apply'd to Liberality, fince the moſt com- Fhedone. 
mon is but an Exchange of Money for Glory, 
6 and often a trucking of Money for Money, as that 
4 of ſome who laviſh away theirs before Princes 
and Miniſters of State, in order to engage 
* them handſomly to reimburſe it with Penſions 
and Employs. | 
Thoſe whoſe Ambition is ſo intenſe, that they 
buy the Votes of the People to aſcend the Imperial 
Throne, barter Money for Dominion; and Lovers 
who ſpend their Eſtates in Preſents and Toys, ex- 
change them for Pleaſure. 
Chriſtian Liberality is only a true and real Vir- 
tue; for Chriſtians beſtow all their Gifts and Fa- 
vours upon warrantable Motives, and never give - 
to ſome what they have taken from others. As 
they do nothing out of Oſtentation; they very 
carefully conceal their Preſents, and always ob- 
ſerve in them the rules of Charity, Juſtice and 
Prudence. Their Sincerity ſtamps their Liberalt- 
ty a Virtue. For they are inwardly what their 
Actions proclaim them, that is, they are not 
at all wedded to Wealth, becauſe the Gra E 
| | 0 
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| of Jeſus Chriſt alone is able to make them de- 
ſpiſe Riches. 
CHAP. XXIII. 


Of Magnificence. 


Nees flatters the vanity of Man more than 
his own Projects, notwithſtanding that they 
generally turn to his Ruin. For the Schemes of 

the Ambitious diſturb their quiet, thoſe of the 

Coveteous rack them with perpetual Cares, and 

the deſigns of them that build ſtately Houſes, 

and are fond of a great Retinue, betray their mean- 

neſs and indigence. And indeed one muſt have 

but an indifferent Opinion of himſelf to ſtudy by 

ſumptuous Buildings, Servants and Coaches, to ap- 

pear Great.- 5 | 

_ Magnificence then is. but a proud Diſpoſition 

and a kind of deſpair. For the Magnificent, vex'd 

that they have nothing in themſelves that is great 

and noble, apply to rich Furniture, as dwarfiſn 

Women to cork Shoes, to ſeem taller. - 

Altho humane Magnificence is downright Vani- 

4 Ethic. ty ; yet Ariſtotle makes it a ſublime Virtue far more 

c. 1. excellent than Liberality. For he believes that it is 

with reſpet to Liberality, what Valour is with 

reſpect to Boldneſs; and that as Boldneſs over- 

comes only the Fears, that ſhake and diſorder us, 

but Valour triumphs over thoſe which uſually di- 

ſpirit and caſt us down; fo Liberality inclines us 

to an ordinary and moderate expence in ſpight of 

our natural Avarice, but it is Magnificence alone 

that tramples upon Covetouſneſs, and induces us 

to lay out and ſpend vaſt ſums of Money. We 

may queſtion whether Magnificence is in * * 
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Of Magnificence. 1. 
ferable to Liberality; ſince ſeveral great Lords , 
ſpare nothing on Building and Huating, and yet 
will ſneakingly ſave a couple of Guineas; you 
can hardly perſwade them to be Liberal; but you 
need not ſtrain to induce them to be Magnificent. 
But we may be ſure, that there is no other diffe- 
rence between Magnificence and Liberality, than 
between Pride and Vanity. For what is the Mag- 
nificence of Princes and rich Men; their Palaces 
adorn'd with Gold, Marble and Porphiry, their 
fine Country Seats built according to the niceſt 
Rules of Architecture; and their vaſt Parks, but 
a proud Oſtentation of their greatneſs and wealth? 
We need, to be fully convinc'd of this truth, but 
conſider that Modeſty conſiſts in Moderation; 
and that we extol to the Skies all great and weal- 
thy Men, who are modeſt in their Houſes, Clothes, 
Furniture and Table. | 

How then cou'd Ariſtotle fancy, that a Man who 4 Ethic: 
ſquanders away the beſt part of his Eſtate in vain c. 5. 
and vicious Superfluities, is not only praiſe-wor- * 
thy, but alſo eminently virtuous? How came he , 
to ſay, © That the Magnificent may virtuouſly Loc. cit. 
© build ſtately Houſes, provided their expence is * 
„ proportion'd to their Eſtates, and they lay out a 
their Money on laſting Monuments, as of Mar- 
6e ble Pillars, &c. and not on frail and brittle ones, 
& as glaſs Windows, &c. provided too they do 
4 not follow the Steps of the Megarians, who 
© made noble Feaſts for Comedians, and receiv'd 
them in their City with ſo much Pomp, that 
they trod upon nothing but Purple as they went 
through the Street. Is it not plain, chat all 
theſe Inconveniencies, which this Philoſopher 
wou'd have us avoid, may hinder a Man from be- 
ing ridiculous ; but not from being vain, for lay- 
ing out ſuck vaſt ſums upon painting and glitter- 
ing Furniture: That if Magnificence hath me 
| ther 
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k. oP Magnificence. 
ther bounds but thoſe perſcrib'd by Ariſtotle, there 
is no extravagancy but may be vindicated ; and 
that far from blaming, he had prais'd LZuculluss 
prodigious Buildings on the Sea-ſhore of Naples, | 
that Mountain bore through, ſuſpended, &c. ſup- 
ported by a Vault, and thoſe large Ditches through | 
which the Sea run round that noble Houſe ; That 
he had not found fault with the vaſt quantities of 
Statues and Pictures that adorn'd it, with its in- 
credible number of Appartments all richly fur- 
niſh'd ; or with the golden Veſſels deck d with 
Jewels, and us'd by Lucullus? However this extra- 
vagancy was ſo generally cry'd down in Rome, that 
his neareſt Relations, and beſt Friends, and among 
them Cato and Cicero, cou'd not bear it. It was 
even a long while publickly laugh'd at, and as yet 
in Auguſius's time, the ſubject of Satyr. 


Lucullus was deſir d (the Story ſays) 
To lend a hundred Cloaks for ſome new Plays, 
Where ſhou'd I have ſo many Cloaks, (ſaid be) 
But yet I'll look, and what I have ſend t ye. 
A little after this be ſends them word, 
That he five thouſand Garments cou d afford; 
Which im bis Houſe lay by unknown to him, 
And that they might have part or all of them. 


We muſt not then imagine, that the Cynicks 
declar'd War againſt Luxury out of caprice and 
peeviſhneſs ; ſince they are ſo far from being the 
only Petſons engag'd in this War, that the Wiſe Men 
of all Ages have been their Allies, and look' d 
upon ſtately Buildings, Furniture, and Clothes, 
not only as Vanity, but even as Childiſlmeſs. 
e are meer Children, faith Ariſtotle, Marble 
* Pillars and Statues pleaſe us, as Shells do them. 
& So that ali the difference that is betweem them 
and us, is, that our deſires and recreations coſt 
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us dearer, and our Childhood laſts as long ass 
* we live. This ſhews that Ariſtotle's Opinion, , xp, 
which ſo openly favours Luxury, cannot be recon- c. 3. 
cid with the ſolidity of a great Philoſopher, | 
& Ariftotle, ſays Thomas Aquinas, clears from Sin D. Tho- 
© thoſe who ſpend their Money on Superfluities, mas, 1+ fs 
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* and I condemn whatſoever is contrary to the Ar. 9. 4d 
Dictates of Reaſon. . 


But if right Reaſon condemns thoſe that think 
on nothing, but magniſicent Houſes, Furniture 
and Clothes; and if Gold, Marble, and other pre- 
cious things, groan, as St. Paul tells us, becauſe Ad Rom; 
Man makes them ſubſervient to his Vanity; the c. 8. 
'fame reaſon ſhews him too, that he can do nothing 
more praiſe-worthy, than to free them from that 
Bondage, to conſecrate them toGod, to employ them 
to build and adorn his Churches; becauſe he is then 
magnificent not for himſelf, but for God. There- 
fore nothing was to be compar'd to the Beauty, 
Greatneſs and Structure of the Temple, which 
the wiſeſt of Kings built to the hononr of God; 
and it is for that reaſon, we ſee ſo many ſtately 
Churches built ev'ry where to the honour of je- 
ſus Chriſt, which are as ſo many Monuments of 
the Piety and Magnificence of Chriſtian Kings. 

The Examples of Judith, and Queen Eſther prove judith 
too, that Magnificence is well practis'd, when it c. 10. 
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S is done for God's Glory, For Judith, who ever 

| ſince her Widowhood wore Clothes ſuitable to 

- her Condition, left off her Weeds, and put her 

1 ſelf in a rich Garb, in order to appear more glo- 

J riouſly before Holophernet, and to ſtrike the more 

» eaſily the Blow, which God had feſerv'd for her 

. Arm. Queen Eſther, who call'd her Crown theEfth-c,t4; 

fogn of ber high Eftate, and abborr'd it, nevertheleſs, v. 16. 

. wore it to appear before King Aſſuerus, in order 

; to ſave the Nation of the Jews: | 

9 N Our 
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Our moſt Pious and Modeſt Kings teach ns too, 

that Sovereigns may make Preſents ſutable to the 

greatneſs of their Crowns, to the Ambaſſadors of 

their Allies, and noble and ſumptuous Banquets, 

the more to ſolemnize Treaties of Peace, or the 

reception of Kings, that either viſit them or paſs 

through their Territories, Thus St. Lewis receiv'd 

the Emperor Frederick at Compiegne. For he ordered 

all the Princes, and great Men of his Court to be 

richly Cloth'd, and made him a very magnificent 

Firſt Entry. © This holy King, ſays Mezeras, was Mo- 

pe * deſt, and an Enemy to Luxury, as to himſelf; 

nol. Epi- but pompous and ſtately in publick Ceremonies. 

romy of Charles the Great, was commonly dreſs'd as his 

the Hiſto- Subjects; but when he gave Audience to Ambaſla- 

ry of dors, he put on a rich Apparel, and wore a golden 

i Crown ſet with precious Stones. Lewis the Meek did 

in Ale the ſame thing. Theſe religious Princes deſign'd 

Life of by this pompous ſhe to give a great Idea of the 

Charles, Strength and Wealth of their Kingdoms, that 

and Levis none might venture to attack them, and there- 

the Meet. hy to ſecure the Peace and Tranquility of thoſe 
whom God had committed to their Charge. 

Theſe only are the lawful Functions of Magnifi- 

cence ; if it proceeds farther it exceeds its bounds, 

and degenerates into a vain Oſtentation. For tho 

4 Ethic, Ariſtotle ſays, That a noble Palace is an Orna- 

c. 4 ment to the Builder, yet it is certain, that ſhou'd 

be have all the Palaces of Kings, he wou'd be ne- 

ver the greater, nor the more Magnificent; that his 

Pf. 44 Glory and Magnificence, as the Holy Ghoſt teaches, 

ought to be within himſelf; and that it conſiſts in 

all the Virtues wherewith his Soul can be adorn'd, 

So that as they who excel in Arts and Sciences 

are famous without Employs and. Preferments 

thus Men that excel in Virtue are magnificent 

without Houſes and Equipage, and more reſpect- 

ed for their own ſakes, than thbſe that are = 

| ; | tended 
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tended with a long train of Servants. He on- 
ly, ſays Epicurus, is truly magnificent, that hath no Laert. in 


need of Magnificence, + ; vita Epic. 
; lib. 10. 
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ets think that they can never enough exage- 

rate the Boldneſs of the firſt who undertook 

to croſs the Sea, and who not fſatisfy'd to put a 

thin Plank between them and Death, open'd 
themſelves a way through the mercileſs Deep. 

But I think that thoſe who firſt defign'd to live 
in Society, were much Bolder ; and I am confident, 
that whoſoever is not ſtartl'd at this attempt, 
either hath never conſider'd it, or doth not know 
the temper of Mankind. For Men are ſo far from 
being fitly diſpos'd to unite, that all their Quali- 
ties incline them to perſecute, worry, and deſtroy 
one another. And indeed a great body of Men is 
a more dangerous, deceitful and ſtormy Sea, than 
the very Ocean. For notwithſtanding the variety 
and im petuouſneſs of the Winds, humane Paſſions 
are more various, jarring and herce, | 

We may even ſay, that Men being by their Vices, 
what the moſt ſavage and cruel Beaſts are by Na- 
ture, it was as hard a project to bring them together, 
as to tame Bears, Tygers, and Lyons, Nay, there 
is this difference, that the cruelty of Brutes is o- 
ver with their Fury, that they fly at Men bythe 
impulſe of a blind inſtinct, and that they do not 
know the art of doing miſchief: Whereas Men 
keep their Reſentments for a long time, contrive 
their Aſſaſſinations and Paricides in order to per- 
petrate them without Danger, and are ingenious 
to lay ſnares for one _ a 
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It was perhaps upon this ſcore, that Poets 
imagin'd, that when Men ſettl'd and join'd the 
firſt Republick, Juſtice came down from Heaven, 
to prevent its being immediately a diſmal Thea- 
ter of Murders, Aſſaſſinations and Robberies. They 
therefore deſcribe her with a Sword in her Hand, 
threatning the wicked, and puniſhing profligate 

Fellow-Citizens, and encroaching and unjuſt 
Neighbours. 

This Fiction means, that Juſtice is a heavenly 
Virtue, whether we conſider it with reference to 
Princes and Judges who adminiſter it; or to 0- 
ther Men, who make it the rule of their Actions, 
or to good Men, who love and willingly obſerve 
it; or to bad Men, who are forc'd by the fear of 
Puniſhments to obſerve its Laws. For the fear of 
Puniſhment is the Wiſdom of the wicked, and the * 
Virtue of thoſe who have none at all. | 

Ev'ry body had this Notion of Juſtice. Hea- |} 
ven was always believ'd its Original, and the wiſeſt, | 
and moſt underſtanding Men have highly extoll'd 
it, © Juſtice, ſay the Philoſophers, is a Virtue 

Polus lib.“ that comprehends all the reſt; and as a Pytha- 
— * gorean ſays, it is a Divine Virtue, which go- 

Diogen. verns the whole World, under different Names. 

Laert. For as it maintains Order, it is call'd Provi- 

e dence; as it governs Cities, Commonwealths; 

* and Kingdms, it is ſtil'd Law; and as it keeps 

Man under diſcipline, it bears the Name of 

De Mo- © Virtue. In a word, ſays St. Auguſtin, it is the 

rib. Ec- © Prerogative of Juſtice alone to ſubject Men to 
clel. «© God, and to prevent the tumor of their Pride | 
from making them withdraw from his depen- 
dance. 1 

We muſt confeſs, that theſe Encomiums give a 

very great notion of Juſtice, and that we cannot 

imagine a more delightful Spectacle, than to ſee 

all Men equally ſtriving out of a ſincere love for 

Juſtice, 
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Of Jaſtice. 
Juſtice; ſome to have it obſerv'd; and others to 
follow its Laws. But where can we find this ſin- 
cere love for Juſtice ? Is it in the Sovereign Prin- 
ces, who have moſt carefully laboured to have it 
obſerv'd in their Dominions? But what was this 
care in the Heathen Emperors, or what is it even 
in Chriſtian Kings, who are not govern'd by the 
Maxims and Spirit of the Goſpel, but an ardent 
deſire to Rule, and mere humane Policy? What 
is it in many of them, but a natural haughtineſs, 
which unable to endure thoſe who raiſe Factions, 
and declare War againſt them, puniſh Rebels 
with the utmoſt Severity ? Is it not in others the 
love of Eaſe, which excites their diligence to ſtifle 
Seditions, and to put the Laws in Execution a- 
gainſt the Ring- leaders of Rebellion? It may even 
be in ſome an earneſt deſire to be ſirnam'd Juſt, 
For tho the love of Titles be a frivolous Paſſion; 
yet it ought to be reckon'd among humane Paſſions, 
becauſe Man is more vain and trifling than we can 
imagine, Auguſtus affords us an example of this. 


For he ſhed Tears for Joy, that the Senate gave 


him the Title of Father- of his Country. 
The Integrity of Judges is an eager deſire to 
get a good Name, or to be promoted higher. For 
as Selt-love obliges Men to make their Vices and 
Virtues ſubſervient to their Intereſt, ſome deprav'd 
Magiſtrates do Juſtice to accumulate Wealth, 
and others to be reſpected by ev'ry body, and 
thonght by Kings and their Miniſters, Mea fit for 
the higheſt Employs. 

The equity of private Men, who never preju- 
dice their Neighbours, is only a fear of being 


_ unjuſtly dealt with. For Man being himſelf en- 


gag'd in the Society of other Men, is there more 
perplex'd and fearful, than if he was in the midſt 
of a Forreſt full of Wild Beaſts; ſince he is not 
anly afraid of bis Life, but alſo of his Goods, Eaſe 
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and Reputation: Beſides, the Oppreſſions, Out- 
rages and Murders, which he ſees ev'ry Day in- 
creaſe his fears. So that thinking always on what 


may {creen him from thoſe Diſaſters, he believes 


nothing, more effectual, than to obſerve the Laws 
of Juſtice; and that upon pretty good Grounds. 
For he that behaves himſelf ſo circumſpectly, 
that he never doth any prejudice to others, en- 


gages them for their own Reputation, to uſe him 


well, and to do him no wrong, Moreover Peo- 
ple are unwilling to abuſe a Man, who lives 
peaceably, To conclude, Juſt Men ſtrike a ſort, 


of an awe, which deters others ſo, that they wou'd 
no more touch their Goods and Honour, than they 


would do Church-Plate. : 
Thus the Juſtice of private Men, is but a cun- 
ning trick to ſecure their Lives, Eſtates, and Re- 


Aliud utation. Therefore, ſays Ariſtotle, we ought 
Juita, ali-** not to be raſh in our Judgments, and decide ha- 


ud juſie- “ ſtily, that one who doth ſome juſt Actions, is a 
2 e ** juſt Man. We are impos'd upon by an upright 
g gen.“ behviour, ſays Plato, becauſe we make this in- 
* ference, that thoſe who are juſt in their dealings 
4 have better Inclinations than others; however 
“they are as covetous and violent. For they on- 
ly curb themſelves, and do no body harm, that 
„they may receive none. ID e 
The Juſtice of Philoſophers, was but a deſire 
to diſtinguſhthmſelves by the rectitude of their 
Actions, and to ſhew-that they were the only Men 
that liv'd according to the Rules of Reaſon. ' 
| The Juſtice of the Jews, who were actuated 
only by the Spirit of the Law, was a fear leſt 
God ſhould withdraw his Protection from them, 
deliver them up to their Enemies, and make their 
Vineyards, Meadows: and Fields barren. | 
There is then no Juſtice among Men, ſince none 


obſer ve it for its ſake, and Princes that preſcribe its 


| Rules, 
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Rules, Magiſtrates that adminiſter it, and pri- 

vate Men that practiſe it, do all this upon no o- 

ther motives than Self- intereſt and Ambition, and 
Philoſophers follow'd its Laws only out of Vanity, 

and the moſt zealous Jews, out of a ſervile and 

ſelfiſh Fear. 

Antient Poets, whom Lactantius calls the firſt De Juſii- 
Wiſemen of the World, had then reaſon to com- C. lib. 5- 
— that Juſtice was return'd into Heaven, and. 5. 
requently to exclaim, 


Deſeruit propere terras ſanctiſſima Virgo. Loc, cit, 


For they only made theſe Complaints and Ex- 
clamations to intimate, that this Divine Virtue 
was not now found among Men, We learn this 
Truth even from their Fables; and the ſhort 
continuance of the golden Age, and of Saturn's 
Reign, with which Honeſty and Juſtice ceas'd, 
ſhews plainly enough, that Juſtice dwelt not long 
upon Earth, and that ſince it is expell'd, thoſe 
that are calld Juſt Men, do only forbear doing 
wrong upon a Principle, either of Ambition or 
Self-Intereſt. This truth is alſo confirm'd by the 
Ardent wiſhes and ſighs, wherewith the Patriarchs 
earneſtly beg'd of Heaven, for ſo many Ages, to 
open and ſend down the Righteous, For this 
Righteous is call'd Juſtice by the Prophets, becauſe 
he is the Author of our Righteouſneſs, a 

It is this Righteous, who inſpires Chriſtians 
with the love of Juſtice, who lays open to them 
the Charms of this celeſtial Virtue, which converts pfal. 19. 
the Sou; and makes them deſire it more than Gold, 
yea, than much fine Gold, and find it ſweeter than 
honey, and the honey Comb. It is only in their Minds 
that he diſplays that divine Lighr, which teaches 
them that his Will is the rule of their Duty, that 
Man can be juſt no farther than he conforms and - 

© ſubmits 


Of Probity, or the Honeſty of Men. 


ſubmits to it. Therefore none but Chriſtians are 
truly Righteous before God and Man. © I wou'd 
have ev'ry body know, ſays Plato, that none is 
** naturally inclin'd to be juſt, or can love Juſtice 
« without the particular Aſſiſtance of God. 


— 
—— — 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Probity, or the Honeſty of Men. 


[ 'boneſtate, ſays Guarini, altro non e che un arte 
0 


di parre honeſta. What he ſays here of the 
neſty of Women is very unjuſt. For as It is 
not his intention to vilifie their Honeſty, becauſe 
it is commonly grounded on Haughtineſs, and 
not upon a virtuous and commendable Motive, but 
only to reflect on their external Modeſty; it is e- 
vidently falſe, that this Honeſty is but an art to ap- 
pear honeſt, becauſe a great many Women, can 
never conſent to do any imma deſt Action, tho 
they were aſſur'd, it ſhou'd never be known, But 
his Cenſure wou'd perhaps be better grounded, was 
it apply'd to the probity and honeſty of Men. For 
it is as rare to find any that are as equally upright 
in private, as before Witneſſes, as to find ſome 
that will attack, or repel the Enemy i in the Night, 
with as much Courage as they wou'd do in the Day- 
time, in ſight of their General. It is alſo very 
exti aordinary to ſee Men of ſo folid and ſteady a 
Probity, that neither Threats nor Promiſes can 
ſtagger or tempt them, and that they are able to 
withitand all the power of the Paſſions. But that 
it may appear, that there is none ſuch; let ev'ry 
one but recollect all his Actions, and examine whe- 
cher Hatred, Revenge, Love and Ambition, have 
never been able to make him break his Word, 
* | whether 
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Of Probity, or the Honeſty of Men. 
whether to pleaſe a Miſtreſs, he hath not betray'd 
an important Secret; or never declin'd bearing 
Witneſs to truth, when he was oblig' d in Conſci- 
ence to juſtify another from falſe Aſperſions, be- 
cauſe he was afraid to diſoblige a Favourite. In a 
word, whether Jealouſy hath not ſometimes en- 
duc'd him to leſſen the Exploits even of his beſt 
Friends. I am poſitive that there is no Man, but 
muſt upon a ſtrict ſcrutiny you Guilty, and ac- 
knowledge that he hath often acted contrary to 
the Rules of Honeſty, when he cou'd ſafely do it, 
and reap ſome great Advantages. 

1 Butgranting that ſome Men's probity is proof 
= againſt all Temptations ; yet it is plain, that the 
motives upon which they practice it, will not 
allow that it ſhou'd be call'd a virtuous Qualifica- 
tion; becauſe they are only humane Motives, 
whereof the chiefeſt is a criminal Ambition. 
That we may have a true Idea of this kind of 
Ambition, we muſt obſerve that one who is a 
Slave to Self-love, naturally defires that all Mens 
Opinions ſhou'd truckle to his; that nothing ſhou'd 
withſtand the ſtrength of his Arm; and generally 
that all Mankind ſhould be at his beck ; but that 
as he finds in himſelf and others, a great many 
Obſtacles that thwart this deſire, he diſſembles 
and conceals it more or leſs as he ſees Opportuni- 
ties to gratify it: And when he ſees none, he con- 
tains himſelf, and only deſires to make a Figure 
among thoſe whom he cannot ſubdue. Hence it 
is, that great Men continually ſtudy how to be- 
come greater, and when they perceive that they 


cannot effect it, they make the moſt of their Birth, 
and uſe others, as Mortals form'd of a baſer Clay / 


and that Perſons of a mean Extraction ſtrive in 
oppoſition to Fortune, to have Men diſtinguiſh'd by 
Virtue, and then think themſelves above the reſt of 
Mankind by their Probity : And their endeayours 

N are 
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Of Probity, or the Houeſey of Men. 
are the more eaſily allow'd of , becauſe Society 
cannot ſubſiſt without Integrity, which is as much 
belov'd, as Treachery is hated, 


{ 


£ 


Religious obſervers of Probity, do not only ſee | 


that they are more reſpected than others, becauſe 
People ſtand in need of them; but alſo that Men 


' 


2 


of Honour and Honeſty are not common; and 


that thoſe whoſe eſteem we court moſt, endea- 


vour to have them for their Friends and Conſidents; 


and that their Integrity is very fit to ſecure their 


Rank and Privileges. 6 
They alſo perceive that a Man who is detected 


In any knaviſh Trick, or Treachery, is ſo diſgrac'd 
that he can never recover his Reputation, 


They know beſides, that tho Men of Honour do 
not ſo commonly proſper in the World, as looſe : 
and profligate Knaves; yet Roguery and Perfi- 
diouſneſs are not infallible means to ſucceed ; 


that they are not always rewarded; and that 

when they are, thoſe who employ Traitors, pay 

2 for their Treachery, but abhor their Per- 
ns. 


The Probity of thoſe, who are ſaid to have 


great Souls, is grounded upon theſe Conſiderati- 
ons. But the integrity of mean and mercenary 
Souls proceeds from Self- Intereſt, and is only a 
deſire to accumulate Wealth. | 

Some deny that the Probity of Men of Honour 
is a deſire to be valu'd, becauſe many. perform 
in fecret ſome Acts of Good Faith and Probity ; 


whence they conclude, that they do them upon 


a Principle of Honeſty, and not to gain reſpect 
and applauſe. Bur I anſwer, Firſt, with Thomas 
Aquinas, that ſome are of ſo happy a Conſtitution, 
that their temper alone leads them to good Acti- 
ons. Secondly, That he who doth ſome Acts of 
Probity in private, altho he conceals them from 


the World, doth them with a true deſire to be 


approv'd 
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F approv'd of. But that we may underſtand this 

paradox; we muſt conſider, that Man is ſo vain- 
glorious, and greedy of Praiſes, that his moſt ſub- 

lime knowledge, and excellent Virtues, pleaſe him 

but in proportion to the Reſpet and Encomiums 

they procure him. We may therefore ſay, that 

there is in the Hearts of Men of eminent” Virtues, 

a kind of Ambition like that of Conquerors, and 

that both aim at the conqueſt of Mankind, but with 

this difference, that Conquerors wou'd ſubdue all 

Men to become Maſters of their Goods and Liber- 

ty; whereas thoſe who have ſome rare and emi- 

nent Virtues, aim at the firſt place in their eſteem. 

But Philoſophers, who were the firſt that betray*d 

this Ambition, thinking it impoſſible to get ev'ry 

bodies Approbation, becauſe moſt Men want 

Judgment, and are capricious and unjuſt, confin'd Cicero, 

the pretenſions of the Sage, to the approbation of 2. Tulc. 

a few Judicious, Juſt, and good Men. It is true, 

that having afterwards obſerv'd that the approba- 

tion of many, is not eaſily obtain'd, becauſe there genec. 

is ſo prodigious a variety of Taſtes, which com. Epiſt. 7. 

monly biaſs the Judgment, they believ*d that the 

Sage needed but one Approver, provided he was 

a Perſon of ſolid Senſe, and lik d by all good Men. . 

One only, ſays Democritus, is more to me than Loc. cit. 

= © a multitude. We are better pleaſed, ſaid Epi- Lid. 

© curus, writing to one of his Friends, with the 

* value that we have for one another; than we 

* you'd be with publick Acclamations. | 
Philoſophers ſtuck to this Opinion, till Seneca, 

who knew hetter then they, what was fit to glut 

Pride, determin'd, that a Wiſeman being only 

able to Judge of the value of his Actions, was 

alone a worthy Approver of himſelf, and wanted 

no other Approbation but his own. * The Sage is Lid. 

fully ſatisfy'd, ſays he, altho he hath no Wit- Senec. 

4 neſles of his Actions; for what can he deſire Fp; 9. & 

3 / | „ 12 more?? 
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Of Probity, or the Honeſiy of Men. 


* more than to bear Witneſs to himſelf, and be 
* the object of his own Ad miration. 


This proves plainly, that he who doth ſome 


afts of Probity in private, doth them with a deſire 


to be approv d, ſince his greateſt deſire being to 
have hisown Approbation, he ſeeks for that which 
he values moſt, aud prefers to publick Applauſe, |? 
* Altho Glory doth not conſiſt in the Praiſes of | 


one Man, as Saluſt ſays, yet ſome, ſays Thomas 
* Aquinas, make theirs conſiſt in their own eſteem. 


It is true, that they are not many, and that when * 


they perform ſome good Actions in private, they 


commonly wiſh that a lucky Accident might di- 


vulge them. 
Men therefore do not love Probity , but the 
Praiſes that attend this Virtue; neither do they 


diſlike bad Actions, but the diſgrace which natu- 
rally follows them. Iris for that reaſon, that when | 


they are accus'd of a baſe and diſhoneſt Action, 


and are conſcious of their Guilt, they yet beg the | 


aſſiſtance of their Friends, and omit nothing to 


1.de {Ry juſtify themſelves. © We ſee, ſays Plato, a great 


many Magiſtrates that ſell Juſtice, and private- 
ce ly receive Bribes; but where can you find one 
that will confeſs it, or bear patiently to be ac- 
* cusdof Bribery. 
9 us confeſs to the Glory of God, that he a- 


lone makes Men honeſt, and is the. ſole Author 


of true Integrity. For uniting Men with the 
Bonds of Charity, he puts it out of their Power to 
break their Word and Promiſe, and to be wanting 
in their Duty to one another. Nothing but the 
Sweetneſs and Strength of this Bond can hinder 
them trom cheating and betraying. Human Friend- 
ſhip is too weak to withſtand the Violence of Paſ- 
tons, and too many ambitious. Men, under-hand, 
croſs their Friends Deſigns; and, after they have 
promis'd to help. Rem to an Employ, ſtrive 3 

much 
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much as they can, to get it for themſelves. © There In Euti- 
is no ſolid Probity, ſays Plato, but that which Phr. 
js back'd by Piety and Holineſs. Perfect Probi- 
ty, ſays Ariſtotle, is only that which is practis'd Mor. lib. 


1 


* upon a Proſpect of Divine and Eternal Rewards. 7. cap. ult. 


r — 


CHAP. XXVL 
Of the Loyalty of Subjects to their Sove- 


reign Prince. 


Lord, how manifold are thy Works, ſaid a Pro- Pal. 104. 
phet, tranſported with Admiration at the v. 24- 
ſight of the wonderful Maſter-pieces which are in 


the World, and charm'd to ſee ſo vaſt a number of 


Creatures, their Beauty, Splendor, and different 
Qualities. But their Magnificence was not the only 
cauſe of his Exclamations, what he adds, (In 0 
Wiſdom haſt thou made them all) ſhews, that their 
wonderful Order equally raviſh'd his Soul. For 
had not God ſet them in Order, the Univerſe, 
which was to be a compleat Work, and by its Per- 
fection prove its Author, had only been a rude 
and indiſgeſted Lump. 

But if Order, without which the World wou'd 
only be a confus'd Chaos, ſeems ſo charming and 
wonderful, his Wiſdom in ſettling it is no leſs 
an Objet of our Admiration. For he fram'd 
Creatures of ſeyeral degrees of Perfection, that 
the leſs Perfect might have a dependance upon 
the Nobler, and plac'd ev'ry one according to their 
degree of Perfection, He therefore ſet the Sun 
in the Firmament of the Heaven, that it might in- Gen. x, 
lighten all the parts of the World, that its en- 
livening Heat might contribute to the riſe, growth, 
and preſervation of Plants, Animals, and _ 

anc 


Of the Loyalty of Subjects | 
and that by its Influence, the Earth might be } | 
renew'd ev'ry year. | 

God hath alſo done the ſame thing with relation 
to Mankind; for he hath rank'd it under ſeveral | 

different Claſſes, rais'd ſome Men above others, 
and made the Happineſs of Inferiors depend on 
the continual Application and Care of thoſe he 
hath appointed their Superiours. So that it may 
be ſaid, that as we can ſee nothing without the | 
light of the Sun; ſo Subjects cannot govern them- | 
- ſelves without the care and prudence of Kings. 

Plato was ſo taken with this Order, whereby 
the Wiſdom of God ſubjects the Multitude to 
one Man, that it made him wiſh, that as God is 

the ſole Governour of the World, all Men had 
Dial. de but one King. Mankind, ſaid he, can never 
Regno. be fully and compleatly happy, till the whole 
* World is govern'd by one Monarch. For then 
& there ſhall be no occaſion for foreign Wars, | 
© Intereſt, Jealouſie, and Ambition ſhall no more 
arm Sovereign Princes againſt one another, 
© The complaints of ſo many who groan under 
* the Dominion of Tyrants, that rob and op- 

0 2 them, ſhall then ceaſe. Wicked and per- 

: „ fidions Men ſhall no more find an Aſyle in fo- 
* reign Kingdoms, and all Nations ſhall then | 
* become but one Family, belov'd by this only 
* King and Father, who will make it thrive and 
* flouriſh, 

But God hath not thought it enough to link 
Subjects to Princes by Intereſt. For as he knows 
the blindneſs and inconſtancy of Men, he ſaw 
that this Bond was not ſtrong enough; and there - 
fore he hath engag'd them to obey their Kings 
for Conſcience ſake, and made it a Duty of Reli- 
gion. He hath even ſo clearly explain'd this Du- 
ty in many places of Scriptures, that it is evi- 
dent, that he delign'd to take away all W. 
| | O | 
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of pretences of ſwerving from it, having above 1. Per. © 
all things declared, that neither the ill Qualities of 
Princes, nor the harſhneſs of their Government 
can exempt Subjects from their Obedience to 
them. There was an abſolute neceſſity for this De- 
claration. For their Loyalty being the only foun- 
dation of the Peace of Kingdoms and Empires, 
he had expos'd the government of Kings to the 
& unjuſt and raſh Judgments of ev'ry one, and their 

& Dominions to new Revolutions, had he given 
Subjects the liberty to rebel in ſome Caſes : Nei- 
ther cou'd Kings be ſure of the Loyalty of their 
Subjects, had not God commanded it; becauſe Men 
often alter their Temper, either out of a natural 


d Fickleneſs, or upon the account of ſeveral By- 
r ends, which have ſo great a Power over them, 
e that they are not ſure of themſelves. Loyalty 
n thus explain'd, is an Obligation that God puts 
s. upon us, which no Advantage, no Pretence, no 
e Authority whatſoever ought to cancel. 

. Politicians ask, how Subjects ought to behave 
r Wt themſelves, when Kings in their Treaties tranſ- 
. greſs the fundamental Laws of the Kingdom? 
As for Inſtance, What were the French to do, 


if Francis the Firſt, had been obſtinately bent 
to perform the Treaty of Madrid, whereby he 8 
ſtipulated to quit Burgundy to Charles the Fifth? Bock of _ 
One of the moſt learned and profoundeſt Poli- the cer- 
ticians of this Age anſwers. © That the firſt tainty of 
* Step that Subjects ought to make in ſuch a Caſe, — 
* is to endeavour by Petitions and Remonſtran- 1,47.” of 
* ces to diſſwade the King. But if he will not che Obe- 
„have any regard to their humble Requeſts ; dience 
< then Subjects are to receive his Orders and which 
„Commands, but not put them in. Execution. wage 
* Thus the French bchav'd themſelves towards — ., 
Francis I, Then he adds, that if it hap- Book 3. 
* pen'd, as it may happen, that he endeayour'd ch. 7. 
to F 
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192 Of the Loyalty of Subjects . 
© to get by Force what he cou'd not get by fair 
* Means, and to drag thoſe that wou'd not wil- 
* lingly follow, what ſhall they do in fo un- 
happy a Junfture? Shall they lend their help- | 
ping Hand to that Force which is ready to | 
* overwhelm them, or lift it up to repel it? 
„Which ſide ſhall they take; that of Submiſ- 
© ſion, or Reſiſtance; that of being Betrayers 
* of their Country, or of waging War not? 
« againſt their Prince, for that is never law- | 
* ful, but againſt his Will? Theſe being Rocks 
* againſt one of which they muſt of neceſſity 
* ſplit, and the malignity of the Conſtellation 
* which ſhall then ſway not being to be aſ- 
* ſwag'd by any other means, what can they do, 
but to recant, to force, and call to their aſ- } 
** ſiſtance their natural right of Self-preſervati- 
* on, and not act as Subjects in thoſe things 
* wherein their Prince doth not act as their So- 
* vereign, and which are not comprehended ei- 
Ather in the Duties of their Allegiance, or his 
Prerogative, Cc. | | 
The ſolution of this Caſe by ſo ſolid and 
- underſtanding a Man, makes me believe that 
Chriſtians are with reference to Human Reaſon, | 
what Heathens were with reference to the O- 
racles of falſe Gods. Although they were of- 
ten deceiv'd by theſe Oracles, and impos'd upon 
by their obſcure and ambiguous Anſwers, yet they 
cou'd not be pur out of conceit with them. Thus, 
notwithſtanding that Chriſtians have often expe- 
rienc'd, that the deciſions of Reaſon are fallaci- 
ous and uncertain, nothing can diſſwade them 
from conſulting and relying upon it. But the O- 
racle of the Holy Ghoſt, which alone is intallible, 
| heightens their Fault. For it curſes him that truſt- | 
Jerem. c. eſt in Man, and maketh Fleſh bis Arm; that is, Wwbo * 
7. v. 5* truſteth in his Reaſon, and prefers the ID 8 | 
All- 
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to their Sovereign Princes. 

dangerous Paths, which it points out to the ſecure, 
ſtraight, and ſmooth way which the Law of God 
ſhews him; and therefore we ſee that Men of 
reach are always wavering and divided, and ne- 
ver uniform in their Reſolutions, whilſt a plain 
„ who puts all his Confidence in God, and 


197 


rakes Faith for his guide, treads ſteadily. The way p,gy, « 


Lor A ſays the Scripture, is ſtrength to the ups 10. v. 29. 


right. Let us apply this to our ſubject. When 


50 Kings have yielded up by a Treaty ſome Cities of 


conſequence, or large Provinces, what do at that 
juncture thoſe who preſume upon themſelves? They 
are full of whimſical Arguments, and ſay that Sub- 
jects have a right to oppoſe ſuch Treaties, and 
that they are not oblig'd to act as Subjects in things 
wherein the Prince doth not act as a Sovereign. 
They meaſure the extent of the Regal Power and 
that of their Duties, and lengthen and ſhorten then 
according to their various Fancies and Thoughts; 
they enquire into the origine of the rights of Kings; 
and ſtrive to eſtabliſh and heighten thoſe that 
Nature beſtows upon us. But what doth the 
upright ? He walks in the way, that the Law of 
God directs. It commands him to obey the King, 
and he obeys him ; he is tempted with ſpecious 
Reaſons to deviate from this way , and told that 


the Prince deſigns to ſubvert a fundamental 


Law of the Kingdom ; but he doth not think him- 
ſelf wiſe enough to give his Judgment on ſo nice 
2 Point, For he knows that hamane Reaſon daily 
deceives us, but that the Law of God cannot im- 


poſe upon us. A man of underſtanding truſteth in Ecctefi- * 
the Law, ſays the Son of Sirach, and the Law is aſticus. 
e. 33s 


faithful to him as an Oracle. 


This Conduct of the vpright, that is, of an; 


honeſt Man and a true Chriſtian , is not only 
the ſureſt he can chooſe with a ſate Conſctence, 
but allo the moſt juſt and reaſonable, For 
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* 
* 


as Subjects are not throughly inform'd with the 
State of Affairs, it is impoſſble that they can well |; 


judge, whether it be advantageous or prejudicial 
to diſmember a Province from the body of the 
Monarchy ; and the general knowledge that they 


have of theſe things, wholly conclude for their | 


„ 
. 
i 
* 


"4, 


Obedience. For they know that a Province may 
be exchang'd for one nearer and more convenient, 


or given up to terminate or prevent a cruel War. 


4 
a 


b 


\ 


They are alſo ſenſible they have no right to judge 
of the Actions of their Princes, and that they cannor 
cenſure their Adminiſtration without being guilty 
of raſhneſs, It fis not lawful for Subjects, ſays 
* Tacitus, to condemn what Kings do, nor to 
& dive into the hidden cauſes of their Manage- 


« ment. For the Gods have conſtituted them Arbi- © 
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4 trators of the Affairs and Deſigns of Empires, 


* and only left us the Honour of obeying them. 
Beſides, are Subjects wrong'd in any of their 


Rights, when Princes yield up a Province ? | 
Doth the State belong to them? Is it not the Pa- | 
trimony of our Kings? Have they not acquir'd | 


by the right of Arms, moſt of the Provinces that 
compoſe it ? Did not four of our firſt Kings, and 


eſpecially Clovis, conquer the greateſt part of 


France? Were not the reſt of the Provinces united 


to the Crown by Purchaſe, Donations and Marri- 


ages? It is then evident, at leaſt in Hereditary # 
Kingdoms, that Kings may alienate ſome part of 


their Dominions ; and it is to be preſum'd, that 


they never do it, but when they are forc'd by ſome 
urgent Neceſlity, or for their Advantage. I ſay, 
that it is evident in Hereditary Kingdoms; be- 
cauſe the caſe is not the ſame in thoſe that are 


Flective. For as the People there chooſe their 


Kings, and willingly ſubmir to them, they may 


make what Conditions and Reſtrictions they pleaſe. | 


Therefore the Obligations, which ariſe from the 
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contracts of the People with Elective Kings are 
ual and reciprocal; and as they ſubject the Peo- 
ple to the King, they alſo oblige the King to the 
Conditions which the People have impos d upon him. 
The Oppoſition of the French to Charles the 


Sixth's Treaty with Henry the Fifth King of Eng- 


land, and their War to hinder the Execution of it, 


are Proofs that are alledg d without any ſhew of 
= Reaſon, to evince, that Subjects may ſometimes op- 


poſe Sword in Hand their Prince's Will. For how 
can it be ſaid, that the French took up Arms in that 


= Caſe againſt Charles VI? And of what force can we 


ſuppoſe a Treaty, made when that Prince was not 
in his Senſes, and which depriv'd his Son of his 
right to the Crown? In a word, the Ambition of 
Henry V. King of England, the Duke of Burgundy's 
Revenge, and Queen Iſabella of Bavaria's hatred 
to the Dauphin, were the true and only Cauſes of 
this Treaty. So that there never was a more juſt 
War than that of the French; ſince they wag' d it 


Z againſt the Uſurper of the Kingdom, and ſided 


with Charles VII. who was not only Succeſſor, but 
alſo Poſſeſſor and Maſter of the Kingdom, his Fa- 
ther being dead in Law, and not in a Condition 
to Negotiate, or attend any Buſineſs, 

It is evident, that the French had never oppos'd, 


to the laſt, the Performance of the Treaty of Aa- 


drid, concerning Burgundy; that Francis I. might 
eaſily have quaſh'd this Oppoſition z and that he 
had it ſtarted to have a pretence not to keep fo pre- 


judicial a Treaty, which he only concluded to get 


out of Priſon. It is clear, that when he came 
out of Spain he was reſolv'd to break it, and 
only deſign'd to ſave Appearances. For as ſoon 
as he entred his Kingdom , he ſumtnon'd the 
general Eſtates at Angouleſme, and proteſt- 
ed in a full Houſe before de Lanoy (who was 
the Emperor's Agent) that as for what concern'd 

oy | O 2 him, 
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Of the Loyalty of Subjects 
him, he defir'd to ſtick punctually to the Treaty; but 


he alter'd his Reſolution as ſoon as it was repre- 
ſented to him, that it was not in his Power to put It 


in Execution, becauſe by the fundamental Laws of 
the Monarchy, Kings cannot alienate.any Right 
or part of the Crown, and that having receiv'd * 
the Monarchy intire from his Anceſtors, he was 
oblig'd to leave it ſo to his Succeſſors. We'll 
ſoon be convinc'd of this, if we reflect that Charles 
VI. a prince that was not fo haughty, fear'd, and 


abſolute, as Francis I. was, laugh'd at ſuch an Op- 


poſition; and that Francis I. by the Treaty of am- 


bray, which was a Mitigation of that of Madrid, 
renounc'd to the Sovereignty of Flanders and Artois, 


and his Pretentions on the Dutchy of Milan, and 
the Kingdom of Naples, contrary to the Reſolutions 2 
of the general Eſtates, and the fundamental Laws 
of the Monarchy. It is true, that theſe Renuncia- 7 
tions ought to be grounded on ſome lawful Cauſes, 
and that Kings wou'd wrong their Succeſſors, did 

they diſmember a Province from the body of their 
Dominions, without Compulſion, or great Advan- | 


tages. But when they conſent to theſe Retrench- 
ments out of neceſlity, their Succeſſors have no 


Reaſon to complain; if they have any, moſt of 


our Kings might complain of their Predeceſſors, 


eſpecially the Children of Hemy II. who by the 
Treaty of Caſtle Cambreſis, yielded and reſtor'd 


near 200 Towns and Fortreſles. 


Add to this, that it is not eaſy to determine 


the pitch of greatneſs ſpoken of by this Author, 
wherein Kings have not the Power to diſmember 
part of their. Dominions; becauſe ſince the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of the Monarchy, France. hath al- 
ways either extended it ſelf by the Conqueſt of 
our Kings, or been diminiſh'd by that of our 
Neighbours. Moreover, the Kings of the firſt and 
ſecond Race, have often leſſen'd its greatneſs, by 

dividing 
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dividing it between their Children, and parcelling 
out the Kingdom into many Kingdoms. To con- 
3 clude, without naming all the Provinces that have 
been taken from the Crown, we need but ſay, 
that Burgundy was given by Henry (Grandſon to 
Hugues Capet) to his Brother Robert; that it was 
re- united under King John, who a little while af= 
ter gave it to Philip the Bold, his Fourth Son; and 
that after the Death of Charles the laſt Duke of 
= Burgundy, Lewis XI. made himſelf Maſter of 
it; ſo that it had not been re-united 50 Years, 
= when Francis I. agreed to deliver it up. 
Let us now proceed to the other Pretences that 
are alledg'd to exempt Subjects from their Allegi- 
1 ance; which are Religion, the Reformation of 
S the State, and over-heavy Taxes. But a Loyal 
s Subject ought to take care not to be deceiv'd by 
theſe Pretences, and always to conſider what 
Tacitus ſays, That the Liberty and Eaſe of the Hiſt. lib. 
* Subje, are the ſpecious Names wherewith Fa- + 
= © ious Men decoy People into their Party. He 
2 ought then to anſwer thoſe that tell him, that the 
Nation is oppreſs'd with Taxes and Subſidies; that 
God doth not only oblige Subjects to obey mild 
and good Kings, but even thoſe who have no re- 
gard for, and trample upon their People. As for 
the pretended Reformation of the Government, 
he ought to anſwer, that good order muſt not be 
ſettPd by diſorder ; or the diſtempers of the State, 
cur'd by ſo violent and dangerous a Remedy as 
War; and that it draws after it more intolerable 
Evils, than thoſe they deſign to prevent. 

Religion is the ſtrongeſt pretence; and as often 
as the Heads of a Party are Men of Senſe, and 
know how to varniſh their Ambition with it, they 
ſeldom fail of extraordinary Succeſs. The great 
Deſigns aud lofty Projects of the Houſe of Lorrain, 
were Shrowded under this Pretence, when the 
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Of the Loyalty of Subjects | 
Duke of Guiſe made the famous League againſt 
Henry III. and got into Credit and Power in a 
ſhort time, Therefore we ſee that this Duke of 
Guiſe, and afterwards the Duke of Main, made it 


their chief Buſineſs to get the Monks to imbue | 


the People with a Notion, that Henry III. favour'd 
the Huguenots underhand; and to make ev'ry 
body believe that it was ſo, they reduc'd that 
King to ſuch Streights, that he was forc'd to join 
with the King of Navarre, with whom he was no 
ſooner agreed, but he was Murther'd at St. Cloud. 

This pretence of Religion was powerful enough 
to draw a vaſt number of Perſons of Quality and 
honeſt Men into that League; and beſides, to 
kindle a War in France and Germany, as ſoon as 
the Tenets of Luther and Caloin were broach'd, 
not only by the contrivance of Great- men, who 
made uſe of them to compaſs their ends, but alſo 


through the Ignorance of the chief Maxims of our 


Religion, whereof -very few Chriſtians take care 
to be inform'd. This one they ſhou'd always fol- 
low, (viz.) We ought never to do evil, that 


thereby either good may come, or evil be pre- 


vented ; but to rebel againſt a Lawful King is a 
palpable Evil ; Therefore we mult never be guilty 


of it upon the proſpect of a Future good, or out 


of fear of Prejudice. For whatever miſchiefs threa- 
ten us, none is o great as to wrong our Conſcien- 
ces. This Religious ſubmiſſion to thoſe whom 


God hath ſet over us, appear'd in the Chriſtians 


of the four firſt Centuries. For they never ſwerv'd 
from their Allegiance, even to the Pagan Empe- 
rors, who molt furiouſly perſecuted them. Seve- 
ral of them were menial Servants to theſe Empe- 
rors; others, in conſiderable Poſts under them; 
and ſo many Soldiers, that Diocleſian had above 
20000 of them in his Armies. Thoſe that were 
their Domeſticks ſer ved them with Reſpect, Af. 
F ection, 
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to their Sovereign Princes. 
fection, and Fidelity; and thoſe who were in 


their Armies fought with ſo much Zeal for the 
Preſervation of the Empire, that St. Sebaſtian, one 


of Diocleſian's Captains of the Guard, upbraiding 
him with his cruelty towards the Chriſtians, ſaid, 
Thou exerciſeſt thy Barbarity againſt thy beſt 
© Subjects, and thoſe who daily pray. for thy 
* Proſperity, and the welfare of the Empire. 
St. Romulus, high Steward to Trajan's Houſhold, 
reproach'd this Emperor with the ſame thing, 
when he broke 11000 Chriſtians, and confin'd them 


into Armenia; and boldly blam'd him for parting 


with the Braveſt and moſt Loyal Men of his 
Army. | 

As the form of the Oath, which Chriſtians took 
when they liſt'd, confirms what I fay.; it is not 
improper to ſet it down here as we find in Vegetius. 
** We oblige our ſelves in the Name of God, of 
** Chriſt, and of the Holy Ghoſt, and his Impe- 
© rial Majeſty; who ought to be Honoured after 
** God, to be faithful to the Emperor, to obey 
*© his Orders, not to forſake our Colours, and 
* not to decline dying whenever the ſervice of 
** the Republick ſhall require. This Formulary 
was allow'd by all the Emperors, till the time of 
Maximian Hercules, who alter'd it, and order'd 
that all the Soldiers of his Army ſhou'd ſwear up- 
on the Altars of falſe Gods, that they wou'd Fight 
as Men of Courage againſt the Enemy, that oppos'd 
his Paſſage. As ſoon as this order came to the The- 
ban Legion, conſiſting of 6600 Soldiers, they 
march'd out about 9 Miles from the Camp. The 
Emperor hearing of it, ſent to ſummon them to 
return and join the main body of the Army; but 
St. Maurice, who commanded that famous Legion, 
told his Meſſenger, '** That he and his were ready 
* toFight and expoſe their Lives for his Service ; 
but that being Chriſtians, . they acknowledg'd 
EE  -— 
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te no other God, but the living God, and rou'd 
not perform any Acts of Worſhip before inani- 
mate Idols. Upon this Anſwer, Maximian 
commanded all the Legion to he decimated; but 
this Decimation not altering the Reſolution of the 
Officers and Soldiers, he order'd a ſecond to no 
purpoſe. So that at laſt he led in a Rage the reſt of 
his Troops againſt them, and barbarovſly Butcher'd 
Lib, de them. Gregory of Tours writes, that the Memory 
lor. of theſe holy and generous Warriors, was ho- 
Mart, nour'd in the ancient Church, and that the place 
E: 75 where they ſuffer d Death was frequented by a 

great-concourſe of Pilgrims. | | 
I have given a Deſcription of the Chriſtians of 
the firſt Centuries of the Church, that the Chriſti- 
ans of ours may thereby ſee their Opinions and 
Proceedings condemn'd; that the French who re- 
bell'd againſt Henry III. becauſe they thought him a 
Huguenot, and afterwards contended againſt. Hen- 
' ry IV. becauſe he was really one, were according 
to divine and humane Laws guilty of high Treaſon; 
and, in a word, that they may be convinc'd, that 
no difference of Religion, no Tyrannical Govern- 
ment, no Reaſon, no Intereſt, no Pretence what- 
Fif.1ib,q, ſoever can juſtify Rebellion; “ The wiſe, ſays 
* Tacitus, bear as patiently the Reign of evil Prin- 
ces, as the courſe of malignant Conſtellations; 
„ and look upon the Vexations, Proſcriptions, 
fs Poiſonings, and other effects of their Cruelty, 
* as on the Plague and other Diſeaſes occaſion'd' 
** by the intemperature of the Air. We mult be- 
*© ſeech the Gods to give us good and juſt Em- 
e perors, but. we muſt bear with thoſe that 
- they have ſet over us, let them be what they 

* will. n 

This indiſpenſable Allegiance to Kings is ac- 
know ledg'd by the moſt Zealous Huguenots. For 
Mr. ds Gombaut blames the Rochelois for gar" 


to their Sovereign Princes. Wn 
their Gates againſt the late King, and obliging 
him to beſiege their City. He ſpeaks thus to 


They ſhou' dn't have ſhut their Gates againſt their & ing, In his 


% . Od 
But only made uſe of the Aries of Faith. —— 


Richelieu. 


Pagan Theology agrees in this with Chriſtian 
Divinity, and rates the breach of Allegiance a- 
mong Crimes, which the Juſtice af the Gods 
puniſhes in Hell, 


Noc veriti Dominorun fallere dextras. Tg. lib. 


| | 6. Xneid, 
* God, ſays Plato, who hath in himſelf the Dial. , 
„ principle means, and end of things, condemns de leg, 
* by his juſt Decrees thoſe who do not humbly 
* and peaceably live in Obedience, and who puff d 
«up with a ſenſeleſs Pride, fancy that they are 
4 able to govern themſelves, and ſhake off the 
* Yoak of their Sovereigns. 51 YR: 
But God having ſet up Kings for the publick 
Welfare, and to keep good order among Men, 
doth not only forbid Subjects to revolt againſt 
them, but alſo declares their Perſons ſacred ; and 
that tho they he never ſo Unjuſt, Barbarous and 
Cruel, it is not lawful to attempt upon their 
Lives. Touch nat mine anointed, ſays he, in the pc. ro 
Scripture z but that nothing might be wanting v. 1. 
in our reſpect to Kings, he will not have us leſſen 
it even in our Thoughts, Curſe not the King, no ꝑocleſ. 
not in thy Thought, ſays the Preacher. | c. 10. 
We muſt not then think it ſtrange, that the v. 30. 
Church, which is guided by the Holy Ghoſt, 
hath ſo peculiar a care of Kings, and that it 
hath made ſo many Decrees in their Behalf to 
protect their Perſons and Reputation. The Fa- 
thers of the Council of Conſtance, thunder'd out Sefl. 15. 
an SY 


* 
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an Excommunication againſt the execrable Propo- 
ſition of Joby Petit, whereby he refers the Admi- 
niſtration of Kings to the Judgment of Subjects, 
and expoſes their Perſons ro Sacrilegious Attempts. 
This Divine preſum'd to vend this Doctrine, to 
palliate the baſe Aſſaſſination of Lewis Duke of Or- 


leans, only Brother to Charles the Sixth, whom the 


Duke of Burgundy caus'd to be murder'd. But it 
was ſo Fatrs | 

ing the Power of the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
then Regent of the Kingdom, it was immediately 
condemn'd by the Univerſity of Paris, and the Wri- 


ting that contain'd it, burnꝰd before the.Church of 


our Lady.. A famous Council of Spain excommu- 
nicates all thoſe that ſpeak againſt. the Govern- 


ment of Kings, and by- defamatory Libels blaft 


their Reputation. But I ſhou'd be too tedious, 
did I ſet down whatſoever is found in the Scrip- 
ture, Councils, and holy Fathers to this pur poſe. 
Our Obedience to God and his Church ought 
undoubtedly to oblige us to have a veneration for 
our Kings, to ſtick always to them, and to ex- 
ecute punctually their Commands. Nevertheleſs, 
few Chriſtians, if any, honour God in the Perſons 
of their Princes,' are faithful to them for Conſci- 
ence-ſake, and obey their Orders with as much di- 
ligence and exactneſs, as if God himſelf had iſſu- 
ed them. Don't we ſee, that moſt Courtiers are 
Loyal, becauſe they expect ſome Favours? that 
their Zeal for the King's Service is heighten'd by 
Rewards? that Contempt leſſens it, but that it 
dwindles away to-nothing, when they have a better 


Froſpect? This is the Reaſon, that factious Men 
endeavour to extort by Treaties ſome Gratifi- 


cations and Employs,  - - ' 
What is Loyalty in others, but a fear of Pe- 
nalties and Puniſhments ? They ſee that the mild- 


eſt Princes do not ſometimes ſpare the moſt con- 


ſiderable 


d by ev'ry body, that notwithſtand-. 
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ſiderable Men of their Kingdom, to keep others 
within the bounds of their Duty. 12 
Are not Men of Senſe and Parts Loyal, be- 
cauſe they know the Power of Kings, and that 
it is not only an impious, but alſo a mad Deſign, 
to contrive their ruine ? For their very Guards a- 
lone is an Army, which can immediately prevent 
all the Plots and Deſigns of factious Men. Nei- 
ther are they ignorant, that Kings being the di- 
ſtributors of Favours, Goods, Honours, and Dig- 
nities, it is always in their Power to win thoſe who 
have withdrawn from their Allegiance not ſo much 
out-of a Spirit of Rebellion, as to better their 
Fortunes, To conclude, they are ſenſible, that 
the generality of Subjects, who have preſum'd to 
N with their Princes, have had an unhappy 
en G "- 111 0 . p 
Is it not plain, that rich Men, who are ſatis- 
fy'd with their Condition, and deſire only to en- 
joy the pleaſures of Life, are ſelfiſnly loyal? For 
as War is properly a ſcourge to them, (whereas 
a great many deüre it, to acquire Glory, or ſome 
other Advantages) They ſtedfaſtly adhere to 
their King, becauſe he continually takes care of 
the Publick Welfare, and they look upon him 
as the Tutelar God of their Eaſe and Happineſs. 


Deus nobis hæc otia fecit. 


We can't think thoſe that belong to the King's 
Houſhold more unſelfiſh, ſince they cannot be un- 
faithful to him without ſtaining their Reputation, 
and ruining their Fortunes. And can we ſuppoſe 
that their Loyalty is Pure and Virtuous? 

What Notions can we have of thoſe compleat Po- 
liticians, who in the time of Civil Wars, retire into 
their Governments, to wait there on which ſide 
Fortune will declare, and then to follow the prevail- 


ing 
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Of the Loyalty of Subjects, &c. 
ing Party? And who, in the mean while, behave 
themſelves ſo, as to force the Court to offer them 
ſome conſiderable Employ, leaſt they ſhou'd join 
with the Rebels? | 4 

In a word, Subjects are Loyal, becauſe they are 
not urg d to change their preſent Condition; and 
as they eaſily alter it, upon the leaſt ſollicitation, 
it is evident, that they are equally diſpos'd to 
keep within the bounds of their Duty, and to 
ſwerve from it; and that their Loyalty meerly 
depends on Time and Circumſtances. 

Let us then N that Loyalty is groun- 
ded upon a my weak Bafis, ſince it depends on the 
Diſpoſitions of the Heart of Man, who alters them 
as often as his Intereſt changes, or new Thoughts 
ſpring in his Mind. How then ſhall a King rely in a 

vil War upon a Perſon of Quality, who only ſides 
with him, becauſe he thinks that the Loyal Party 
is commonly Victorious, and the moſt Beneficial ? 
For it is not impoſſible to perſwade him; that the 
other Party wil turn to better account; and to 
win him over with a Promiſe, that he ſhall be 
their Head? Beſides, cannot his Revenge, or ſome 
other Paſſion, make him forget his Duty? In 
a word, How many Springs are in Man's Heart, 
unknown to Man himſelf, which may affect and 
alter him? 

We ovght to conclude from all this, that if 
we deſign to have an unſhaken and virtuous Loy- 
alty, we muſt be obedient to our lawful Prince, 
for the ſame reaſon that we are obedient to God, 
and reſpec: Kings as his Lieutenants and Repre- 
ſentatives, and as Miniſters of his Juſtice and 
Inſtruments of his Will. _ — 4004; 94 
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CHAP. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Secrecy. | 


NE wou'd think that Faithfulneſs is reſpect- 
ed as Phyſick, becauſe we cannot well ſubſiſt 
without it. As this is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
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Body, the Soul can't be without the other. Man's Guarini 
Heart, ſays an Italian Poet, is not capacious enough de Paſtor 


to contain what it receives from abroad, and what Fi 


ow; and it is a happineſs to find ſome truſty 


enough to be able to receive what it cannot con- 


tain, and to keep it carefully. 

But to ſpeak truely, it is not the narrow- 
neſs of Man's Heart that rates Faithfulneſs ſo high, 
but his Condition, For Nature hath fram'd him 
ſo imperfect, that he cannot ſupply all his Wants. 
It therefore gives him ſo great a tendency to 
Society. And, indeed, he is ſo naturally inclin'd 
to communicate himſelf, that he wou'd not be ſa- 
tisfy'd with his own Merit, did not he hope that 
others ſhou'd know it, This hope enlivens all 
his Sentiments, puts all his Inclinations in motion, 
and makes him ſpare no Pains to acquire Sciences. 
For he wou'd not ſtrive to become learned, or take 
any pleaſure in being ſo, was not his knowledge 
to appear. 1 

Man then urg'd by this ſtrong Inclination to 
let others know what he thinks, feels, and in- 
tends, ſees that he cannot gratifie it without ex- 
poſing his Honour, Quiet, and Intereſt ; that Mens 
Treachery is ſo great and common, that he can- 
not ſafely diſcover his ſecret Deſigns, - or relate 
his Adventures, which ſometimes concern the 

Re- 


do atto. 


ſprings in it ſelf. So that it muſt of neceſſity over- 3 ſc. 5. 
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Reputation of conſiderable Perſons, without blaſt- 
ing his own. 

This is the reaſon, that he carefully looks out 
for diſcreet, ſecret, and truſty Men, and is glad 
when he meets with any; and that ſuch know- 
ing how uſeful and neceſſary they are, make their 
Talents ſubſervient to their Reputation and For- 
tune. They therefore chiefly court Men in Power, 
or of great Quality, and omit no opportunities 
to get into their Confidence. That of Princes is 
eaſily acquir*d. For beſides that, their Idleneſs puts 
them generally under a neceſſity of converſing with 
| Others; their Heart is impatient, and ſoon affected, 

and their Sentiments more lively and impetu- 

- ous than thoſe of other Men. So that finding it 
very uneaſie to contain themſelves, it is a won« 
derful refreſhment to them, to be able to com- 
municate their Thoughts to People who will not a- 
buſe their Confidence. They therefore love thoſe 

who have the reputation of being Truſty, favour 
them on all occaſions, and ſhew them a great deal 
of reſpect. They do not value them, becauſe 
they have a real eſteem for Faithfulneſs, but be- 
cauſe they know by Experience, that they do 
not diſcloſe Secrets. 

Their little value for Fidelity wou'd be excu- 
ſable, did they know the Motives of thoſe: they 
find moſt Truſty; and they wou'd not have ſo 
great an eſteem for their Confidents, were they 
ſenſible that nothing is ſcarcer than Men, who 
exactly keep a Secret; and inform'd, that there 
is a fort of People who make a Trade of Se- 
crets, as Merchants do of Pearls. This Truth 
is ſo evident, that it wants no. Illuſtration, 

Ev'ry body admires the prodigious variety of 
Merchants that are in great Cities; and we can- 
not ſufficiently wonder, that the deſire of Gain 
hath created a Trade, not only of what is ne- 

| ; ö ceſſary 


Of Secrecy. 
ceſſary and convenient for Life, but alſo of what 
is ſubſervient to Luxury and Pleaſure. But 
tew obſerve, that all Men are Merchants, 
expoſe ſomething to Sale, and improve their 
Talents to the beſt advantage. Some make uſe 
of Valour and the Art of War, to be look'd up- 
on while they live, as the Props of the State, and 
after their Death as great Men; others of Arts 
and Trades to get Eſtates ; others of Learning, 
to acquire a Name; theſe of Wit, to be ac- 
ceptable to all Companies; and thoſe of their 
Skill, to be in credit at Court. But what can 
they, who have not one good Qualification, no 
Profeſſion, no Wit, no Skill, no Learning, make 
an advantage of ? Of their conſtant Application 
to a great Man, who at laſt provides for them, 
and procures them a good Employ : Of their free 
acceſs to a Lady, courted for her Wit, and whoſe 
Approbation makes a Man conſiderable ; Of the 
intimacy of a Prince ; for having his Secrets at 
their diſpoſal, they may employ them to ſatisfie 
the curioſity of a Lady that hath nothing to do, 
to quicken her Mind, and to rid her of that Lan- 
guor, which her Inſignificancy derives upon her; or 
they may therefore oblige a Man in a conſiderable 
Poſt, who takes a Pleaſure, and thinks it his Intereſt, 
to know all Tranſactions. But are not theſe ſoon 
found out ? No, for they never tell an important 
Secret, but to thoſe that cannot betray them, and 
after having taken all neceſſary precautions. In 
a word, they are not ſo weak, but they can keep 
a Secret; or ſo giddy, as to tell it toev'ry body; 
but they are judiciouſly unfaithful, and cunning 
diſtributors of Secrets. 

But if ſome ſo religiouſly keep Secrets, that 
they wou'd make a ſcruple to reveal them to 
their moſt intimate Friends, they do it only for 
theſe Reaſons. The firſt, becauſe Secrecy is an 
honour- 
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but an indifferent Figure in the Worl 


07 Secrecy, | 
honourable way to Preferments. Now, though 
all Men are ſelfiſh, yet they are nor all {6 after 
the ſame manner, For ſome chiefly deſire Riches, 
and others Reſpe& and Eſteem; and theſe wou'd 
not get Wealth by Baſeneſs, and therefore make 
ule of honourable Means to raiſe their For- 
tune. 

The Second, that it is an agreeable way of pro- 
moting one's ſelf. For nothing pleaſes a vain Man 
more, than to be the only Confident of a Prince, 
and commonly with him in his Cloſet; whilſt 
ev'ry body elſe is lock'd out. 

The Third, that it is a ſure way; becauſe Peo- 
ple cannot forbear doing ſomething for one, on 
whom they eaſe their Heart, and have truſted with 
their Life, Honour, and Liberty. | 

The laſt is a fear of being flighted, and de- 


priv'd of all the advantages of Society. For thoſe 


who divulge what they were earneſtly deſir'd to 


keep ſecret, and cannot be depended _ make 
, and live 


Auneaſie. 


Theſe humane Conſiderations make us ſecret, 
and truſty, and not our Love and Value for Secrecy, 
and much leſs our Obedience to God, who com- 


mands us to uſe others, as we would have them 


vſe us. The Secrecy of the wife Men of this 
World is not then a real Virtue ; beſides, an ex- 


act Secrecy is fo rare, that the Heathens com- 


plain'd, that there was none among Men. 
Chriſtianity alone is to be look'd upon as the 

renewing of the firſt Age of the World, which 

hath reſtor'd Faith and Honefty. It ſhin'd ſo 


bright in the Behaviour of the firſt Chriſtians, 


that in the Defcription which Pliny Junior gave 
of them to the Emperor Trajan, he obferv'd, 
Honeſty, as their diſtinguiſhing Character. Their 
Life, ſays he, is very inoffenſive, they A* 
2 
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4 all their Promiſes; and faithfully reſtore what Pla. Sec 
< is truſted in their Hands. —— 
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Eople admire thoſe excellent Actors, who ſo 
dexterouſly vary their Voice, and Geſtures; 
That they repreſent at once two different Perſons. 
But they wou d be much more furpriz'd, did they 
diſcover, that Intereſt alone acts that prodigious 
Variety of Parts, that are play'd on the Grand 
Stage of the World ; that it perfonates a corrupt 
and an upright Judge, a griping Miſer, and a free 
and generous Gentleman; and that aſſuming the 
Shape of a Man that azks Advice; it appears — 
the ſame time, under that of a truſty Frie 
that gives it, Ale | 
We need but conſider the behaviour of a Be- 
nefactor, and of a grateful Man, to be convinced 
of this Truth. For tho the firſt ſeems to be- 
ſtow his Favours freely, and only to gratifie his 
beneficent Temper ; and the other to defire no- 
thing more than to have a fair opportunity to 
pay his Acknowledgments, yet neither of them 
hath any Generoſity, or Gratitude, but both aim | 
at Self- Intereſt. DIARY | 
We ſee, that as ſoon as a Benefactor hath 3 
Place at his diſpoſal, he doth not only think to | 
gratifie ſome body with it; but alſo how he ſhall | 
enhance the value of his Kindneſs; and make it = 
more acceptable. He therefore pitches upon one; 
who doth not expect it, hath done him no ſer - | 
vice, and for whom no body hath follicited, | | 
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Of Gratitude. 
His Intention in this Caſe is ſo far from be- 
ing free and generous, that it 1s plainly ſelfiſh. 
For his Deſign, by obliging ſo handſomly, is to 
endear to himſelf the more the Perſon that he 
prefers. We have therefore reaſon. to wonder 
that Seneca ſays, © That we dive into the Cir- 
*©* cumſtances of thoſe we lend Money to, but 
ce throw away our Favours. For the moſt co- 
vetous Wretch is not more circumſpe& when 
he lends, than we, when we do a good Office; 
ſince we reſolve upon the Perſon, but after we 
have maturely weigh'd whether he may be fer- 
viceable to us. This inclines vs to prefer him 
to all thoſe that occur 'in our Minds ; and that 
we may bind him faſt ro onr Intereſt, we con- 
trive that our Kindneſs be attended with all the 
winning Circumſtances that we can imagine. 
But when we find no Returns, how ſurpriz'd, an- 
gry, and griev'd are we at his Ingratitude ? How 
do we inwardly fret and repine, and publickly 


complain and inveigh againſt him, as if he had 


roby'd us? which is a plain Indication that our 
Kindneſs was noc generous. For, if we only de- 
ſign'd to oblige him, Why is our Blood in ſuch 
a ferment, becauſe he is unacknowledging ? We - 
ought then to confeſs, that our Rage and Vexa- 
tion proceeds from our — * unleſs 
we are ſo weak as to fancy that we hate Ingra- 
titude it ſelf, and are fo taken with the charms 
of Virtue, that we cannot endure the deformity 
of Vice. 8 | | 

We may thence eaſily infer two things. The 
firſt, that we are very deceitful and hypocriti- 
cal, to endeavour to perſwade the World that 
we have great Souls, and defire-no Returns for 


dur good Offices, and that we think the plea- 


ſure and ſatisfaction of doing good a ſufficient 


Reward. The ſecond, that was this Maxim of 
2 £ Seneca 
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Seneca true, viz, that none is oblig'd to acknow- 
ledge any Favours but what are done gratis, no 
body cou'd be ungrateful. 

The Sentiments and Principles of Gratitude, 
of a thankful Man, prove him alſo ſelfiſh. His 
firſt Sentiments are indeed ſo tender, and af- 
fectionate, and ſeem ſo naturally to ariſe for the 
ſake of his Benefactor, that the moſt ungrateful 
are ſometimes miſtaken in them, and believe that 
they have for him not only a ſincere, but alſo a 
cordial Affection: But what he feels proceeds from 
Self-love, which takes all good Offices kindly, not 
for the ſake of thoſe that do them, but for its 
own. The Thoughts that ſpring up afterwards 
in his Mind, are of a different nature. For he 
ſoon perceives that the Favours he hath receiv'd 
are not free Gifts, but a downright Loan ; and 
begins to look upon his Benefactor as a Dun, and 
on all the Obligations he owes, as ſo many Chains 
that overload him. He grows ſo uneaſie under 
that Burden, that to leſſen it, he ſecretly laughs 
at all Obligations, and wou'd no doubt publick- 
ly lay it down as ſoon as opportunity offer d, 
was not he afraid to ruine his farther Pretenſions. 

It is this Fear, or rather The hope of ſome 


greater Favour, which gives him a ſenſe of Gra- 


titude, and obliges him to proclaim every where his 
Benefator's Generoſity ; to wait conſtantly upon 
him; and to ſhew himſelf on all occaſions intirely at 
his Service. For if a great Man gives him a pro- 
ſpect of a better Preferment, he immediately al- 
ters his Meaſures, and goes directly where his 
Intereſt calls him : However, he ſtill keeps fair 
with his Benefactor. But if his Benefactor and 
the great Man unluckily fall our, he readily ſides 
with him that bids moſt. His Selfiſnneſs is then 
diſplay'd, and his Ingratitude, which was hid 
before, appears as black as really ic is, notwith, 
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ſtanding all his ſhameful Endeavours to 
it, and to cancel his former Obligations. 
We ought not to be ſurpriz'd to find Man fo 
mean and pitiful ; for if we believe Ariſtotle, he is 
* more baſe. Humane Nature, ſays he, is ſo 
* deprav'd, that thoſe that either owe a great 
deal, or have receliv*d ſome extraordinary Fa- 
* yours wiſh the Death of their Bene factors and 
* Creditors. | eſe 
Man's exceſſiye Pride, and his ayerſion to all 
manner of Dependence and Duties are enough to 
juſtiſie what this Philoſopher ſaid of his Malice 
to his Benefactor; and to prove that he is far 
from having a ſenſe of ſincere Gratitude; and 
that when he ſhews any, it is upon a proſpect 
of a future kindneſs, | 
9 Mor, Ariſtotle is ſo fully perſwaded of this, that he 
cap. 7: affirms, that he who receives a kindneſs doth not 
love his Bene factor, but only the Favours that he 
receives and expects. I do not therefore well 
bene- apprehend what Seneca meant, when he writ 
lis. whole Volumes to teach the Art of beſtowing 
our Benefits well, upon this Suppoſition, that a 
wrong choice of Perſons is the cauſe that ſo few 
are acknowledging. Whereas Ingratitude flows 
from the corruption of Man, who is ſo Unjuſt 
and Unthankful, that except you infpire in him 
the Love of Juſtice, you can never make him grate- 
ful.“ Unleſs, ſays Plato, thou inſtilleſt Virtue 
* in the Minds of thoſe that thou obligeſt, they 
can never be thankful, 3 
But altho Self. intereſt is the chief cauſe of Gra- 
titude, yet it is not the only one; and therefore it 
is fit that we ſhou'd conſider the reſt. The Firſt 
that occurs, is the fear of the ſhame which at- 
tends Ingratitude. Ever ſince Men have taken 
upon them, to be the ſupream Judges of humane 
Actions, they have put a greater mark of Infamy 


ppon 


ejudice or offend them, than upon 


upon thoſe that 
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thoſe that tranſgreſs God's Laws. And becauſe 


nothing vexes them ſo much as to be diſappointed 
of the ſuitable Returns which they expect for 
extraordinary Favours; they liave agreed to 
ſcorn and contemn ungrateful Men, and to look 
upon them as baſe Fellows, that are not fir to live, 


whilſt. they honour profligate and ſacrilegious 


Wretches. | 
Altho Self-Intereſt, and a fear of Diſprace, 
are the moſt common cauſes of Gratitude; yet 
it often flows from Vanity and Oſtentation. Thus 
thoſe who have been Favourites to Kings and 
Princes, take all opportunities to tell how par- 
ticularly kind they were to. them, in appearance 


to ſhew their great Acknowledgments, but at the 


bottom to boaſt of their former Greatneſs, 
There is alſo a malicious ſort of Gratitude 
which ſome affe& to expreſs before thoſe they 
cunningly intend to upbraid ; they do it after this 
manner. I am infinitely oblig'd to ſuch a Prince, 
he hath heap'd a great many Favours upon me; 


but the greateſt of all is, that he prevented my Re-- 


queſts. Gratitude thus expreſs'd before great 
Men from whom Favours muſt be extorted, is 
commonly a ſly accuſation and reproach, and 
ſometimes too an advice, that we give them not 
for their ſakes, but for our own. 

There is beſides a vitious and criminal Grati- 
tude, as that of thoſe who believe that Friendſhip 
gives them a Right, nay, that it obliges them to 
violate the moſt juſt Laws; to eſpouſe the unrea- 
ſonable Quarrels of their Friends; to ſerve them 
in their Duels and Revenge; to aſſiſt them to 
ſteal Fortunes; and contrary to their Duty, to 
run headlong into Intrigues and Parties, 


8 
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To conclude; there is an Artificial Gratitude 
which we expreſs. to thoſe Who eſpouſe our con- 
cerns, to Induce them to do it heartily. We may 
know it by this inſtance. There was a Perſon of Qua · 
lity at Court, who having engag'd one of his Friends 
to ſerve him in a Buſineſs, wherein the Fortune of 
his Family lay at ſtake, gave him more or leſs marks 
of Gratitude, according to the Obſtacles that he 
met with. So that when he ſaw him weary'd and 
afraid of New-rubs , he wou'd tell him, © I give 
you a great deal of trouble, but think how 
much you oblige me, and that a Man muſt be 
© next kin to a Brute, not to acknowledge ſuch 
* a favour. This he repeated as often as he 
perceiv'd his Friend's Zeal begun to cool. I need 
not relate the Particulars of the ſequel of this 
Story, and fay 
having compaſsd his Deſire, ſoon forgot this 
extraordinary Service; I will only ſay, that the 
more we ſtudy Man's temper, the leſs we con- 


ceive how he can bear, and live quiet with him- 


ſelf. All that we can think is, that whilſt we 
obſerve ſome Vices in his Virtues, he ſees ſome 
Virtues in his Vices, and takes for an extraordi- 
nary Skill, what we blame in him as double-dealing, 
and. impoſture; or elſe perhaps he, as a Pea- 
cock, always views what is recommendable in 
himſelf, | 


Spiegha la pompa dellochiuto piume. 


and never caſts his. Eye on his Injuſtice, Trea- 
chery and Ingratitude. 


There are two different ſorts of ungrateful 
Men, as there are two different ſorts of Cowards. 


The firſt are ſo to the higheſt Degree, For with- 
out any Senſe of ſhame they turn their Backs upon 


yon, as ſoon as you have oblig'd them. ou 
a 


that this Perſon of Quality 
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laſt withdraw by little and little, and to cover 


their flight, they affe& a retreat. The firſt are 
more frequent in the Country, where People are 


more plain, and Vices leſs diſguis'd: The ſecond 


at Court, where People know how to put a good 
loſs on the worſt of Actions. 
None but Chriltians know and practiſe a real 


and virtuous Gratitude. For beſides that, they are 


truly ſenſible of Kindneſſes, and as often as they 
can faithfully ſerve thoſe that oblige them, their 
thankfulneſs doth not ſtop at their ſublunary Bene- 
factors, but aſcends to God, who is the firſt ſpring 
of all their Bleſſings, according to this injuncti- 
on of the Goſpel, Call no Man your Father upon 
the Earth. For one is your Father, and conſequent- 
ly the only Benefactor of all Men, which is in 


Heaven. 


The End of the Firſt Part. 


Matth. 23. 
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the Power over one's felfe 


by their ſides in a Battle, and ſtill continue to 
give out Orders. 7 
In a word, it is this Command of one's Tem- 
per which is the Character of all Heroes, and of 
thoſe, who paſſionately deſiring to be plac'd a- s 4 
mong great Men, ſhew by their even looks in | 
good and bad Fortune, that their Soul is ſtill in 
the ſame poſition. 2 | 
What I have ſaid, that Pride makes Hero's Ma- 
ſters of the iaward mGtions of their Minds, frees 
me from the obligation I ſhou'd be otherwiſeun- 
der to prove, that their even Temper is no real 
Virtue. All that I am to add is, that it is not 
only Pride; but the greatneſs of their Pride, 
which gives them ſuch a power over themſelves. 
For as they ſee themſelves plac'd among Demi 
Gods for their excellent Qualities and Actions, 
they are jealous of their Rank, and endeavour to 
ſhew that they are not as the vulgar,govern'd by 
their Paſſions. They therefore bear with Afronts, 
Contradictions, and fawcy Language, becauſe 
their Pride makes them more afraid of falling in- 
to a Paſſion, than of receiving an Injury. This 
is evident from their unconcern, when they are 
il us'd by their inferiours ; whereas they are as 
chaf d and exaſperated as other Men, when af- 
fronted by their equals. | | | 
We muſt alſo obſerve, that I had reaſon to ſay 
at the beginning of this Chapter, that Pride 
ſeems to hinder the Paſſions from riſing in great 
Men, becauſe it only reſtrains and confines them 
in their Soul. People are therefore juſtly offend- 
ed at Moztagne's aſſerting, that Socrates felt no A 
motions of Concupiſcence. Theſe are his words; gooK 2. | 
© Socrare;'s mind, ſays he, is the moſt perfect ch. :11.oe * 
that I know; I cannot perceive in this Man Cruelty. 7 
any effort of a vitious concupiicence ; I know 
« that his reaſon was ſo powerful and 2 3 
3 22 - © that = 
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n Of Wiſdom, or | 
e that it had never given a Vitious Inclination 
* any opportunity even to atiſe in him. His 
« ſublime Virtue goes ſmoothly on without any 
& rubs and obſtacles. He adds afterwards, Virtue 
« js not toiliome in this Man; it i even the eſ- 
& ſence of his Soul, and his Natural and Com- 
“ mon Practice. 

I ſet down his own words, that I may not be 
thought to put this opinion upon him, and to 
ſhew how blind this Author is, and ignorant of 


the truths of the Chriſtian Religion, ſince he Re- 


preſents a Heathen more pure and perfect than 
the Apoſtles were. For Faith Teaches, that 
while they were upon Earth, they were lyable to 
Humane Infirmities, and that even the Tranſcen- 
dant Grace of Jeſus Chriſt never wholy Extirpa- 


ted Concupiſcence in them. 


But to ſhew, that if Montagne had made uſe of 
his own reaſon, he had never fallen into this impi- 
ous Errour, we need but relate what he ſays in 
another place. © It is ſomething, ſays he, to 
“ inſpire a Soul with a Senſe of Virtue, but 
more to Perſuade her to the practice of it. 
© However that is not impoſſible ; but to join 
& theſe things with perſeverance and conſtancy, 
«© ſo as to make Virtue her common practice, is ſo 
rare a thing that we can ſcarce believe it feaſi- 


„ ple. There are ſome wonderful ſtrokes in the 


Lives of the Heroes of Antiquity ; but they 
“ cou'd not be Natural, or Common. 

Montagne is pretty often guilty of theſe Con- 
tradictions, and I will give the reaſon of it, when 
opportunity offers. The reaſon that he aſcribes 
ſo compleat a Wiſdom to Socrates, is his com- 


placency for his own Thoughts: For it is plain, 


that his deſcription of it is not taken from the 
original, but is only a Fiction; and that after he 
had fram'd to himſelf an excellent Notion; of 
$471 | Virtue, 
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the Power over one's ſelf, 


Virtue, he thought that he was to apply it to 
ſome body, and that none was fo fit as Socrates. 

It is then certain thet Hero's,and generally all 
thoſe who appear unconcern'd at the things 
that trouble us, feel the petulancy of Paſſions, 
but they ſecretly ſtrive to curb and keep them 
down, that they may be thought exempt from 
them; and that having been able to conquer 0- 
thers, none might imagine, that they cannot 
conquer themſelves. Thus great Men, who 
anſwer mildly thoſe that inconſiderately and ſaw- 
cily ſpeak to them, who bear with ſlanders, 
and are not offended at oppoſitions, are more 
haughty and proud than others, and they are the 
more proud, becauſe it is falſe that they are in- 


ſenſible. For as they are Men of Reach and Un- 


derſtanding, they perceive what is abuſive in af- 
fronts, and dive into the deſign of thoſe that uſe 
them ill, and therefore they have a lively ſenſe of 
the injury, and are heartily vex'd at it; but they 
_ diſſemhle their Reſentment, to ſne that nothing 


can exaſperate them, and that they are above 


affronts and contempt. | 

It is ſo true, that Pride ſtifles their Anger, 
that altho' God enjoyns nothing ſo much, as to 
Check the Paſſions, yet he declares, that he 
will reprove the Wiſdom of the Sages of this 
World, and that this Wiſdom 1s Folly before 
him, becauſe it is vitious; and that He wou'd 
have the Paſſions Rooted out by Virtue, and not 
by ſo great a Vice as Pride. 
 ThisHumaneWiſdom uſually contradicts it ſelf,as 
that of Fabius Maximus did.For we lee that he was 
got concern that he was detracted in his Army, 
and bore patiently to be Calumniated in his pre- 
ſence at Rome; becauſe theſe Calumnies having no 


Grounds, cou'd not blaſt his Reputation, but on 
the contrary heighten d his Fame. But whea the 
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digheſt degree, or cſtecm their being unconcern d 


5 O Wifaom, or 
riſing Glory of Scipio begun to Eclips his, his Pride 
cou'd not bear it, and it was no longer in his 
power to contain himſelf; for then unable to 
conceal his jealouſie, he did what he cou'd to 
diſſuade the People from giving the Command of 
the Army to this young Conquerour, that he 
might ſtop the progreſs of his Exploits and Tri- 
umphs. He then appear'd quite another Man, 
and was not more that wiſe Dictator, ſo Grave in 
his Diſcourſe , and ſo wary in his Behaviour; 
for he carry'd himſelf as a Hot Paſſjonate Young 
Man, who running from Street to Street, with. 
out any regard to decency, ſpoke to every body 
againſt Scipio. Which ſhews, that the ſame Pride 
which was the cauſe of his Wiſdom, was alſo 
the ruine of it 

Chriſtians are not as Pagans, who deſigning to 
ſeem Wiſe, ſhew'd themſelves Fools and Senſe- 
leſs. For Chriſtiansda not ſtrive to conquer their 
Paſſions,and appear Orderly and Wiſe to the eyes 


of the World and their own, that their Wiſdom 


may feed their Pride; becauſe they believe that 
it wou'd be to cure the diſtempers of the Soul, 
by the worſt of diſtempers. They therefore en. 
deavour to ſubdue the Paſſions, that they may be 
intirely Subject to God, and that the Faculties of 
their Soul becoming pliant and docil, they may 
ealily obſerve all his Laws- 

If notwithſtanding what hath been ſaid, any 
wonders that the Sages of this World have been, 
and areſtill ſo much valu'd, he will not undoubt- 
edly think it ſtrange, if he will reflect, that the 
fame Pride that reſtrains their Paſſions, and 


makes them appear Maſters of themſelves, ſways 


all Men, and hath the greateſt ſhare in their 
nions. For what wonder is it, that Prond 
on'd admire and like thofe who areProud to the 


at 


% 


the Power over one s ſelf. 


at Affronts; or extol their Grave and Mild, an- 


ſwers to Paſſionate expreſſions; or approve all pro- 
ceedings, which though they ſpring from Haugh- 
tineſs and Pride, yet carry a face of Temper, 
and Moderation. 
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like obſcure Trades, which are pra- 
c'd with a great deal of Toil, and ſcarce afford 
Neceſſaries. For one Warlike Exploit is ſome- 
times enough to Recommend a brave Man, and 
pave his way to the greateſt Offices; and ſome 
acts of Liberality to get a Man a Reputation: 
But Regularity, Exactneſs. and Punctuality, fet 
out, and inrich no body. Self. Love is never 10 un- 
eaſie as when it acts in thoſe who have but theſe 


RH Exactneſs and Panctuality, are 
I 


Virtues to boaſt of; becauſe having com- 


monly vaſt aims, it muſt then ſtoop to mean 
deſigns. | | | 

But though theſe Virtues do not ſhine, when 
they are alone, and in inconſiderable Perſons ; 
they. alter their Garb and become valuable , 
when united with Emineat Virtues, -and are 
_ id the Perſons of Princes and their Mini- 

ers. 
than to ſee a Man of Honour and Integrity, Who 


beſides that, he Religiouſly performs all the Du- 


ties of Life, is very exact and punctual to his 
Word)? Or more Recommendable, than the 
Regularity, Exactneſs, and Punctuality of Prin- 
ces and Miniſters of State, who forgettiag their: 
high Station, ſubmit, 8 other Men, to all _ 
4 an 


or can any thing be more praile-worthy, 
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Of Regularity, 8c. 
and Coſtams.and who notwithſtanding their con- 
tinual diſtractions and buſineſs, perform all their 
promiſes ? 

The Luſtre that reflects on theſe Virtues,when 
join'd with the moſt Eminent , and the advan- 
tage they have to be found in Noble Subjects, 
do not yet hinder them from being Spurious Vir- 
tues, and thoſe that are ſo exact and punctual, 
from being ſo for their own ſakes, and to engage 
others by their, example to be punctual to ghem 3 
and this for two Reaſons: The firſt, ' that they 
always take care to let others obſerve their Pun- 
Ruality and Exactneſs, how they exactly keep 
the appointed hour, that they have not forgot 
one Circumſtance of the Buſineſs that is. Re- 
commended to tkem, and ſeveral other things of 
this nature. The ſecond, that they cannot en- 
dure the leaſt want of exactneſs in what concerns 


them, and that they bitterly exclaim iat 


thoſe who have not been punctual to them: 
The Punctaality and Exactneſs of Perſons of 
the firſt Quality, who are in great Offices; pro- 
ceed from this; they ſee that thefe Virtues 
which are not commonly taken notice of, being 


in them as in an eminent place, are perceiv d by 


every body; and the more valued becauſe rarely 
found in thoſe who have no need of others, and 
are otherwiſe overwhelm d with buſineſs. They 
alſo make. uſe of Exactneſs and Punctuality; 


with the ſame Art as fine Women do ſome. 


| ſmall Ornaments, to ſet themſelves of. . 
- Regularity, Exactneſs, and Punctuality are 


not then real Virtnes in weil-bred Men, 


who performs all the Duties of Life, and never 
give any body occaſion to complain, but only in 


true Chriſtians. Becauſe conſider ing God in 


heit Neighbours, n e 
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take 2 great deal of care leſt they ſhou'd be 
any ways wanting in their Duty to them. 


2 
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CH AP. II. 
Of Temperance, 


Lthough Ariſtotle cries out againſt Epicurut, 


733 


"A believing that this Philoſopher places the Laert. de 


Happineſs of Man in eventhe moſt inordinate plea plac. Zen. 
ſyres:Altho'he condemns an opinion, which debaſes lib. 7. A- 


and degrades Man, he is yet more offended at the 


rilt, 19. 
Ethic. c. 


tenet. of the Stoicks, who condemn all manner of 2. & 7 


Pleaſures, and fancy that they cannot be innocent- 
ly enjoy'd. For the Stoicks look upon them as 
deſtroyers of Reaſon ; becauſe they deprive us of 
the uſe of it; whence they conclude them Enemies 
toVirtue,which with theſe Philoſophers is nothing 
but the ſwsy of Reaſon. They therefore call them 
falſe Pleaſures, pleaſing Agitations, and agrea- 
ble Tranſports. ' Theſe names will appear rightly 
apply'd, if we conſider that Man, ia the enjoy- 
ment of theſe Pleaſures, is ſo Tranſported, that he 
is truly beſides himſelf ; that they are but a ſhore 
Drunkenneſs, and that ſenſual Happineſs is con- 
trary to true Felicity which is mild and peacea- 
ble, and whereja a Man truly enjoys himſelf. 
Virgil, that Learned and Miſterious Poet, places 
ſenſual Pleaſures at the entrance of Hell, and 
calls them the bad joys of the Soul. Seneca can- 


Ethic. c. 
ult. 


La. leoc. 
cit. & Cic, 
4 TIuic. 


not endure that this word ſhou'd be prophan d, 
which he believes Conſecrated to Lok. «- and 3 


quiet Satisfaction which Virtue gives to the 
Wiſe. He ſays, that Virgil, giving the Name of 
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.. the Paſſions, which they held corrupted in their 
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ſcore of Poetical Licence: But I think, that his 
hard Cenſure of this Poet muſt alſo be put upon 
the ſcore of his Fondneſs for his own Opinion, 
and his ſticking too cloſe to the words of Chry/ip- 
pus and Zeno. 


Ariſtotle is ſo angry with the opinion of the 
Stoicks, becauſe he thinks that it proceeds from 
a bad principle, and ſees that they deem all 
Pleaſures Criminal, becauſe they are produc d by 


Nature: Whereas this Philoſopher believes, that 


they are not to be blamed, but when they are ex- 


ceſſiye; and that they are praiſe-worthy, when 
Regulated by Vertue. It is not requiſite to 


| ſhew upon what Grounds Cicero and Seneca laugh 


at that Medium of Pleaſures and Paſſions, where- 
in Virtue is ſo unworthily placed: It is enough to 


. ſay, that A4riftorle embrac'd that opinion, be- 
0. 3- cauſe. he had a mind to reſolve by Arguments, 
* Queſtions which cannot be decided but by Ex. 
perience. For Experience Teaches, that the 


Paſſions, in whatever condition jou conſider 
them, are Mutinous and Diſorderly; that if 
they are copſider'd at their Birth, both the weak- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt prevent Reaſon, and do not ex- 
pett its Orders to appear: But this is an evi- 
dent diſorder, ſince it is the peculiar province of 


| Reaſon to ſet the powers of the Soul in motion, 


and ſince none of them hath a right to ſtir with- 
out its direction. When we examine what they 
do as ſoon as they appear, we ſee that inſtead of 
being ſupple and obedient to Reaſon, they Rebel 


a againſt and thwart it, and either deprive it of 
the power of judging, or corrupt its deciſi- 


2 Farther, after every Paſſion hath blinded 
it makes him ſcrvaly fit edges own ob- 
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jet; whence it happens, that inſtead of eating, 
for inſtance, to preſerve Life and Health, as Rea- 
ſon directs, he only eats for Pleaſure. 

It may eaſily be concluded from what hath been 
ſaid, that though there is a vaſt diſtance between 
Moderate and Extream Paſſions, yet, at whatſo- 
ever degree of diſtance they be, they are ſtill 
Paſſions ; they alſo then commit their diſorders 
in Man, confound and oppoſe his Reaſon, and 
urge him on to purſue vain Honours, another 
Revenge, another Voluptuouſneſs, every one ac- 
cording to its degree of Impetuoſity and Turbu- 
lency; ſo that there is no other difference between 
the Paſſions,but this,the moſt Moderate have leſs 
malignity than the moſt Violent. There is no 
body but experiments it , and ſees that he who 
is not ſo Covetous as he hath been, is yet 
ſtill Covetous ; that Paſſions that are weaken d, 
are not extinguiſh'd ; and alſo that he who cats 
for the pleaſure of eating,doth not eat by Reaſon 
and Neceſſity, but upon the ſcore of his Tenden- 
cy to Pleaſure ; and that whilſt he doth not 
Eat by Reaſon, he can neither be Virtuous, nor 
Reaſonable, nor Man. 

It may be alſo concluded, That if it be the only In Phado- 
province of Virtue to afſwage the Paſſions, and ne. 
keep them frem flying out, it only makes Man 
diſcreetly Paſſionate, healthfully Sick , and 
virtuouſly Vitious: An abſurdity, which cannot 
be avoided, unleſs we acknowledge with Plato, 
that Virtue is not the diminution, but the 
entire deſtruction (or to uſe his words) the pu- 
rification of all the Paſſions. © For thoſe, ſays 
* he, who have Taught us the Myſteries, have 
„let us know, that the Souls, who are not, has. 
* thro purity'd, o to Hell ; and that thoſe 15. 
+ which are fo rhroughly purg'd, that they have 
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13. 


7 Ethic. 


c. ult. 
4. de Le- 
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& no Corporal Senſation, or Terreſtrial Aſſecti- 
“ on, take their abode with the Gods. 

This excellent definition of Virtue, hath obli- 
gd this Fhiloſopher to define a Man, who lives 
according to the Rules of Temperance, quite o- 
therwiſe than Ariftorle hath done, and to ſay, 
that he 15 not partly a Slave, and partly a Con- 

verour of Voluptuouſneſs. Whereas Ariſtotle 
ays, That he who follows the Rules of Tempe. 
de rance, keeps a Medium between the ſeverity 
cf the Stoicks, who reject all manner of ples- 
de ſure, and the effeminacy of the Epicurgans , 
« who give themſelves over to it ; That he doth 
not plunge himſelf into Pleaſures, but enjoys 
&« Moderately, even thoſe which decency con- 
e ceal from the ſight. And it is for the ſame 
« reaſon that Plato Teaches, that Temperance 


gib. Idem « never inclines us to ſenſual Pleaſures, but ra- 


in Phe. 


done. 


ſenſual Pleaſures, and that the Office of Tempe- 


. 


& ſpiſe them. CE 
It ſeems, that this notion of Temperance ſuits 
ſo much the more with it, becauſe when we 
have examin'd our ſelves, we find a Reluctancy 
to believe, that Virtue, which is ſo pure, can 
agree with the Brutality, that is always found in 


„ther wholly weans us from, and makes us di- 


rance is to make us Temperately ſenſual, and to 
ſhew how far we may be Voluptuous. 


But then, Can we never innocently enjoy the 


pleaſures of Senſe ? | 


1 anſwer, that Virtuous as well as Vitious 
Men have a ſenſe of the Pleaſures which attend 


the actions, that are natural and neceſſary to the 
general preſervation of Nature, and that of Indi- 


viduals, but with this difference, That the Volup- 


-  «\tyous purſue them, and the Virtuous find them; 
-- That theſe make uſe of what pleaſes tlie Senſes, 
— 1 43 C 2 4 36 #44 


on“ but 
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but do not ſtick to it, and that the others dwell 
upon and enjoy them. © | eat, ſays Socrates, to ert in 
« live, others live to eat. We muſt, ſays Cicero, vita So- 
e feed the Body, to maintain its Strength and eratis 1. 
« Health, and not to follow our bent to Plea- Offic. Aus- 
« ſure. It is a different thing, ſays St. Auguſtine, 1 
ce to Eat one's Meat with the Moderation of a ay” 
« Man, who perforins an indiſpenſable Duty; ger, lib. 
« and to Fat it to Gratifie a ſenſual Palate. It 10. c. 314 
« js this Senſuality, ſays the ſame Father, who Loc. cit- 
« always lays ſnares in our Meat and Drink, and 
te the better to deccive, wraps itſelf up under the 
“ ſpecious pretence of Neceſlity. It is this Senſua- 
s lity, ſays Cicero, which the Sage perceives, 
« and diſcerns, when it glides into his Actions, 
© and makes him Bluſh, whenever it takes Ad- 
* vantage of his Negligence. 

What we have ſaid ſhews, that the deſign of 
Temperance is to oppoſe and deſtroy that Paſſion 
which enſlaves Man to ſenſual Pleaſures ; bends 
the Inclinations of the Soul, that is Spiritual and 
Immortal, towards Frail and Material Objects; 
and makes her Tereſtrial and Corporeal. Now 
as this Paſſion is very Antient in Man, ſince it 
caus'd the Diſobedieace of our firſt Parents, and 
is ſo Rooted, and ſtrong in him, that it wholly 
inclines him towards the Senſes; Temperance, 
that attacks it, muſt be a very powerful and ex- 
traordinary Virtue, and as that two-edg'd Sword | 
to which St. Paul compares the word of God, Helv. e. 
It muſt pierce into the joints and marrow of Man, 4+ V+ 12. 
and divide the Spiritual part from the Animal. 
That is, ſenſual Pleaſure being Maſter in Man, 
Temperance hath to do with the whole Man, 
whenever it atttem pts to reſcue him from the 
ſhameful Slavery of Voluptuouſ ooh But we 
are going to ſhew, that Humane Teinperance 
produces this effect upon ſo mean 1 

| „ 
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and fo imperfe&ly, that notwitſtanding the fide 


notion that is fram'd of it, it doth nos deſerve a 


place among ſincere and real Virtues. 

Plato ſaid, that the Virtue of his Age was a 
ſham Cure for the Diſcaſes of the Soul; and that 
they who ſet up for Sages, rid themſelves of the 


defects that are moſt expos'd to ſight, by thoſe 


that are leſs ſenſible and knowing, and made uſe of 
the Paſſions themſelves to Conquer the Paſſions. 
What Plato ſaid of Virtue in general, may veryfit. 
ly be apply d to Temperance; for thoſe who moſt 
rigorouſly obſerve its precepts, make uſe of the 
Love of Life, the deſire of a perfect Health, and 
Coveteouſneſs to curb Gluttony and Inconti- 
nence. Theſe three Paſſions ſeem to keep their 
Natural Order in the production of Temperance; 
the deſire of a long Life hath therefore the firſt 
and beſt ſhare in it. | Bo 
Although this Paſſion doth not ſhew it ſelf by 
its Tranſports and Boiſterouſneſs, as Anger and 
Revenge,yet itis the ſtrongeſt Paſſion of Manzand 
makes its force appear in our fondneſs for Life, 
which Poverty, wracking Pains, and the greateſt 
Misfortunes cannot deſtroy; and which is ſo Pre- 
valent in Brutes, that when theirLives ate in dan- 
ger, they vigorouſly and ſtubbornly defend them- 
ſelves againſt thoſe that attempt to kill them 
We muſt not think it ſtrange, that ſome Men 
of Senſe, ſeeing abundance of People ſhorten 


their Days bygood Cheer and Debauchery,firmly 


refolye to oppoſe their ſtrong bent. to Volup- 
tuouſneſs; that ſome of them Keep a ſtrict courſe 
of Dict, and are fo feverely abſtemions, that 
they ſtruggle every day with their Hunger, 
and do not Eat halt fo much as Nature requires. 
The ſecond cauſe of Temperance, is a deſi 

to Live without Pain, and to be free from the 2 
conveniencies that make Life uneaſie: For 

| beſides, 
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le ¶ beſides that Health is ſo great a good, thaf he that 
2 enjoys it is always ſatisfid, and that it ina- 
bles him to perform all manner of Exerciſes, . 
4 and take all the Recreations that he likes; to 
it ¶ lead the languifhing Life of thoſe that are trou- 
e bled with the Sciatica, Cont, or G ravel, is not to 4 
© | Live, but daily to Dye. It is to avoid, or aſſwage | 
f | thoſe Evils that ſo many denying their Taſte, | 
5. | and renouncing their Pleaſure , abſtain from 
. | Wine, and never Eat any Ragonts, Salt or Spic'd 
ſt Meats. Thus it fares with thoſe who do not fre- 
© F quent the Stews ; they curb their inordinate de- 
(CY fires, and forbear going thither, becauſe they | 
are afraid to catch ſome filthy and painful diſ- | — 
r eaſe, which ſometimes ſticks by them as long as 2 
they live, and makes them bitterly repent and 
t grieve at their Folly. | 3 
I have ſaid, that the Paſſions that produce 
) F Temperance, keep their natural order in its pro- | 
4 duction, becauſe they follow this method. The 
d firſt defire of Man is to Live; the ſecond to Live 


» | quietly and Happily; the third to get Wealth, 
not only to avoid Poverty, but alſo to live, } 
- | Commodiouſly. Thus Avarice is the third cauſe þ 
Jof Temperance: Nay, it ſometimes alone makes 
a ſort of Sober and Chaſt Men. For thoſe,who are 
actedby this Pallion are mightily afraid to want, 
being fully perſuaded that Money is a ſure Friend, 
always ready to ſupply our Neceſlities, and to - 
comfort us in our Afflictions. They therefore con- | 
trive all the ways and means imaginable to grow | 
Rich; and as good Husbandry is a very ſure one, 1 
and which alone is properly within our power, 
they never fail making uſe of it, and retrenching 
the expences of Banquets and Debauchery, which 
waſte moſt Peoples Eſtates © The Sobriety of 
Coveteous Men, ſays Plato, who deprive them: It 
„ felves | * 
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4 ſelves of the pleaſures of the Palate, to have 

<« that of increaſing their Stock, ſhews that | 
©@ Temperance is no real Virtue. Thoſe that 
« are thus Temperate, abſtain from one Plea- 
| <« ſure for the ſake of another; their Tempe- 
* &« rance proceeds from their Intemperance. Is 
= & not this a very odd Virtue? _ 

Beſides theſe general cauſes of Temperance; 
| there are ſome particular ones; whereof the 
8 chief is an inability to Eat much, which ſome 
| | give out for Sobricty, with the ſame artifice that 
Man ſometimes makes Virtues out of the defects 
of his Mind and Conſtitution: For thoſe that are 
dull and ſpeak little, will have you believe them 
3 | ſenſible and judicious Men; thus thoſe that Eat 
6 little for want of Appetite, or by reaſon of 
the moiſtneſs of their Complexion, pretend 
that they know how to govern theemſelves, and 
take thence occaſion to value themſelves more 
| than thoſe, who requiring more ſuſtenance ,; eat 
| | more than they. We mult ſay the ſame thing of 
| | them, who will have their continency aſcrib'd 
to their power over their Inclinations, and to 

_ their Virtue, although it only proceeds from the 
1 extream Coldneſs of their Conſtitution. The So- 
= | briety of the Learned Mea , muſt be referr'd to 
the care they take to have their thoughts free, 
and to prevent their Minds from being dull'd 
and darken'd by the Fumes and Vapours, which 
an overloaded Stomach ſends up to the Head. 
As for their Temperance with reſpect to other 
Pleaſures,it muſt be plac'd on the ſcore of the di- 
ſtraction of their Soul, that is wholly divided 
from them by their eager love for Learning, and 
their deſire to make a conſiderable Progreſs in 
5s It. 10 
1 % , © Chriſtian Temperance, ſays Thomas Aquittas, u 
F. aft 4. ovght alone to be plac'd among real Vertues, Wi 
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BS © becauſe it aims at a more noble and ſublime 
t | * end, than that of Philoſophers As theſe 
&© were only guided by the Light of Reaſon; they 
& abſtain'd 2 ſeaſual Pleaſures to preſerve 
“ Health, and to be the better able to ſtudy, 
« and dive into Natural Cauſes. But Chriſtians, 
« who act according to the Rules of Faith, keep 
tt their Bodles under, and mortifie their Senſes 
© and Paſſions, that their Fleſh may no more 
“Rebel againſt their Spirit, and that both ma 
te be obedient tothe Law of God. A true Chri- 
6 ſtian is not then Moderatly Voluptuous, 28 
& Ariſtotle's Wiſe Man is, He avoids all Bodily 
e Pleaſures, and is always upon his Guard, leſt 
« he ſhou'd be ſurprizd by Voluptuouſneſs 3 
„ he doth not feed his Body to Keep up his 
& Strength and Vigour, ſays Cicero, but on the 
& contrary, he weakens them to make his body | 
% more pliant and tractable to the Soul. Ina _ 
© word, he doth not Eat to Live, as Socrates 3 N 
& but he Lives Frugaly, that he may the more 
© eaſily Live well, and ſpend his Life in God's 
7: Praiſes, according 5 nag: words 5 the Pro- 

phet, O ye ſervants of the Lord, praiſe the Lord. pj ; ; , . 
It will _ be improper before we end this 8 mY | 
Chapter, to deſcribe the ſtrange notion, that 
Montagne gives of Temperance, and to make uſe 
df his words. Temperance, ſays he, is not Book 2. | 
te the Scourge, but the Seaſoning of Pleaſure, cap. ult, ll 
“ Eudboxus rated it ſo high, that he made the 
« chiefeſt Good to conſiſt in it; and Taught bis — 
« Diſciples by Temperance to enjoy it with the — 
ti greateſt reliſh. As for me, I taſte it again, = 
e and enjoy it twice as much as others; am [ 
© tickld by Pleaſure ? I don't let the Senſes 
„ ſteal it all away, I bring in the Soul for a ſhare, 
4s, “ got to engage, but to pleaſe her ſelf; not to 
es, “ loſe but to and fee ber ſelf in that pro · 

ts © _ * ſperous 


/ 
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« ſperous Condition; to weigh and value her 


& happineſs, and to enlarge it. For the Soul 
+ beiag united with the Body, an intimate Cor- 
“ reſpondence mult be kept between theſe two 
© parts, and I cannot bear with that ſublime 
«© Philoſophy, that Preaches, that it is a wild 
alliance to join what is Divine and Humane, 
Rational and Irrational, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt 
together; and that Senſual Pleaſure is a Bru- 
4e riſh Quality, unworthy of a Wiſe Man. 


I cannot tell which is moſt intolerable, either | 


his mean Notion of Temperance or the weakneſs 


of his Reaſoning, or his fondneſs for his Opinion. 
His Notion of Temperance is mean, ſince it levels 
the Soul to the Body, and notwitſtanding her Ce- 
leſtial, Pure, and Spiritual Nature, Clothes her 
with the inclinations and taſte of a Terreſtrial, 
Impure, and Corrupted Body. The weakneſs of 
his Reaſoning-appears in the inference that he 


draws, T hat the Soul being united with the Body, 


an intimate Correſpondence mult be ſo kept be- 


tween them, that the Soul be may not only ſenſi- 
ble of the Pleaſures of the Body,but alſo find her 


Happineſs in them: For he ought on the contra- 


Com, in 
lib. 10. 
Mor. C-. 


ry, to have concluded, that fince the Soul is uni- 
ted with the Body, ſhe ought to perfect it, com- 
municate her taſtes to it, and make it as ſhe 
is, Pure and Spiritual. This Reaſonable and Na- 
tural Concluſion, had ſhew'd him that Tempe- 
rance, far from being the Seaſoning of Senſual 
Pleaſures, and from inclining the Soul to Reliſh 
them, doth continually labour to preſerve her 
from the Contagion of the Body,and to purifie her 
from thoſe Terreſtrial Affections, which ſhe con- 
tracts in her Commerce with it, as Thomas Aqui- 
nas Teaches us. | EP 

1 fy nothing of his fondneſs for his Opinion, 
becauſe every body knows that he is ſo ge 

| | wit 


| 
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with his Notions and Fancies, that he ſeems al. 

ways charmd with them; but I wonder at 

what he aſcribes to Socrate and the Stoicks : For 

we have ſhew'd Socrates his Opinion, When we 

gave that of Plato concerning 1 emperance; and 

as for that ot the Stoicks, this only place of Sene- 

ra is enough to inforin thoſe, that might not 

know it. © Is there, ſays that Philoſopher, a f g. 
4 mate Monſtrous Compound than that of Vir- Eo: 
tue and Voluptuouſaeſs ? And can the Honeſty 

« and Holineſs of the one, be join'd to the Im- 

e purity and Brutiſnueſs of the other? | 

Montagne Opinion 1s not then that of Socrates | 

and the Stoicks, but of Ariftorle, who thus 

deſcribes the Sage diſpos'd with Relation to Sen- 

ſual Pleaſures, © He that lives, ſays he, ac. 3 Ethiic.c. 

“ cording to the Laws of Temperance, avoids 13. & 24; 
the exceſs of Pleaſures, but he enjoys them all. 
He doth not Anxiouſly purſue the moſt Exqui- 

ſite, he hath patiently expected thoſe he enjoys, 

and quietly taſtes the preſent. ASober Man, ays 

4 he, in another place, may Eat Salt Meat to Ex. + Ethic; 

4 cite his Thirſt, and not tranigreſs the Rules 3. uli. 

« of Sobriety; provided he doth not Impair his 

© Health. * | 

AS it is very material to good Manners to fol- * 

low a wholſome Doctrine, we thought it conve- 

nient to expoſe the Weakneſs and Malignity 

of Montagne opinion concerning Tempe- 

rauce, and to ſhew how dangerous are the Wri- 

tings of an Author, who Teaches Men the Art 

to extract from Senſual Pleaſures, all that can he 

extracted from them. A light Tincture of the 

Maxims of tlie Goſpel makes us ſenſible, that they 

forbid whatever flatters the Senſes; which made | 
Tertullian ſay, that Chriſtians have no Notion of ,, Apes 
Pleaſures. 5 8 i - 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Of Moderation. 


[7 is wrong, in my opinion, to believe, that 
there are but one ſort of Heroes, and to own _ 


none bur thoſe who deſerv'd that Character by 


their great and Numerous Conqueſts. For ſome 
Virtues, though they are not ſo ſhining as Bra- 
very, are yet as valuable; ſo that thoſe, that are 
Maſters of them, are palpably injur'd when us'das 
Men of common worth; and ſo are thoſe, who are 
endowed with a great many Virtues, as Good- 
neſs, Humanity, Meekneſs, Juſtice, and Fidelity, 
and that conſtantly and in the ſame degree too : 
Becauſe nothing is ſo rare, and for that Reaſon 
nothing ought to be more valu d. Might it not 
be ſaid, that there are Heroes in Wickedneſs as 


well as in Virtue; ſince ſome People endeavour 


to make their Crimes and Villanies Famous, 


lay down a ſtudy'd Scheme of Miſchfef , in order 


to carry on their Barbarous Revenge, and Bloo- 
dy Attempts, and follow it with Reſolution, 
Noiſe and Steddineſs ? | 

But though theſe different kinds of Heroes are 
not lik d by every body, yet none will deny this 
Title to Magnanimous Perſons, who bear 


with Conſtancy the moſt overwhelming Cala- 


mities of Life, and to thoſe, who far from 
being puff'd up with the greateſt Proſperity, are 


ſo Moderate, that they ſeem to have an entire 


5 Command of themſelves. This laſt kind of He- 


roes is more to be valu'd than the firſt; becauſe 
it is more difficult not to grow Proud of the 


Favours of Fortune, than not to be caſt down by 


herFrowns; according to this Seatence of a Stoick 
Philo- 
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Philoſopher. The anger of Fortune is not jo for- 
midable as her Kindneſs. 

This heightens the Character of Moderation, 
and ſhews how it excels Temperance. For all 
that Temperance pretends to, is to reſtrain Man's 
Tendency to Senſual Pleaſures, which the Soul 
only reliſhes, becauſe ſhe is united with the Body; 
whereas Moderation qualifies the exultancy's of 
the Mind, which affect the Soul by her ſelf, and 
which ariſe from the poſſeſſion of Goods which 
ſhe looks upon as her own. 

What muſt then be the Power of a Virtue, 
which is as a curb to the very Pleaſures of the 
Soul, and Keeps her from flying out, and being 
puff d up, and giddy, when ſhe is ſtrongly affected 
with Joy; whilſt thoſe, who are not ſo Moderate, 
are intoxicated with their own ſatisfactions, and 
ſo little Maſters of them, that they break out, 
notwithſtanding their endeavours to con- 
ceal them, by ſome Childiſh and Undecent 
Actions. Agricola, ſays Tacitus, recciv'd from 
« Wiſdom the greateſt Priviledge that Man can 
4 enjoy, | mean, that of not being puff d up with 
t“ the moſt unexpected Succeſs, and of Maſtering 
« his Fortune. It is a wonderful Wiſdom, ſays 
Plato, to know how to contain exceſſive Laugh- 
ter, and fooliſh and immoderate Tranſports 
& of Joy. Homer is intolerable, adds this Phi- 
« loſopher, to attribute them to the Gods, and 
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to tell us, that Vulcan's Gate appear d ſo Ri- Iliad- 
c diculous to them, that they cou'd not forbear 


4 laughing heartily at him. 
Was the Moderation of thoſe who are not 
Proud in Proſperity, and do not then alter their 
proceedings, Air and Carriage, really what it ap- 


rs, it wou'd be undoubtedly an admirable 

irtue: But our Joy Being always proportionate 

to our Deſires, it can * be believ'd, that thoſe, 
R 3 Who 
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who ſee themſelves theonlyFavourites ofKings, are 
but little affected with aGood,which they think. ſo 
rare and valuable, and have ſo eagerly wiſh dl for, 
and purſu'd with as much induſtry and Ardour as 
they cou'd. Ir is then more reaſonable to think, 
that their Moderation is a politick one; a cun- 
ning Wiſdom, and an Art wherewith they hide 
their Joy, and confine it to their Minds. 

But why do they thus put themſelves vpon the 
rack ? lt is becauſe the [oy that ariſes from the 
Favour and Confidence of a King, leads to Inſo- 
lence, and induces a Favourite not to have the 
ſame regard that he ought always to have, to be- 
lieve himſelf above the Rules of Civility and 
Cuſtom, very boldly to Offend andAfﬀroat others, 
and to Revenge himſelf. But the worſt of it is, 
that this Joy iutoxicates and blinds him ſo much, 
that he at laſt abuſes the King's goodneſs, doth 
not care what he doth, ard ſeems to have wholly 
forgot his former condition. 

It is ſo plain, Firſt, that the Moderation of 
thoſe who are not dazÞd by Intereſt, proceeds 
from a fear of falling into theſe inconveuiencies, 
that it is ſtrange, that ſome think ir a very rare 
Virtue ; and conſider it, and yet not perceive it 
Spurious. For nothing is more evident than 
that Favourites check their Joy aad Haughti- 
neſs, not becauſe they deſpiſe Wealth and Great- 
neſs, but on the contrary,becauſe they deſire to 
preſerve them, and not to loſe their happy 
Condition ; that they wholly ſtudy to behave 
themſclves well ; that they are never Sawcy, 
though never fo hug'd by the King; and 
that the more Honours and Dignities are heap'd 
upon them, they are the more Mordeſt and Mo- 
Jerate, becauſe Hiſtory gives them a great many 
inſtances of Favourites, who have ruin'd them- 
ſelves by their Iaſolencdge. 

5 | | This 
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They are Secondly Moderate, to be leſs ex- 
pos'd to envy, that uaturally attends Favour, 
and is then as bitter as Hatred. For envious 
Men, willing to have all the Advantages, Em- 
ploys, and good Fortune that others are Bleſsd 
with, cannot endure them, as if they wrong- 
fully kept their Eſtates from them. I ſay, that it 
is to be leſs expos'd to Envy, becauſe notwith- 
ſtanding all their Circumſpection in their Carri- 
age and Words, and readineſs to do exactly what 


is requir'd of them, though they familiarize 


themſelves, and uſe every body as their equals, 
they cannot avoid its ſtrokes. | 

Thirdly, They are Moderarte, leſt their Tran- 
ſports off Joy ſhou'd flaſh upon their: Faces, and 
leſt this lively and turbulent Paſſioa ſhou'd 
urge them to ſay or do ſomething that wou'd 
make them ridiculous. | 

Fourthly, They are Moderate that People 
may think that their soul is yet greater than 


their high Station: For whilſt a Man, that ſees his 


meanneſs, doth what he can to raiſe himſelf by 
Offices and Employs , his Pride perſuades 
and makes him end-avour to perſuade others, 
that he owes his Fortune to his eminent Quali- 
ties, and not to Foreign Greatneſs. 

To conclude, They are Moderate, and not 
. carry d away by the Tranſports of Joy, that they 
may taſte that Pleaſure which thoſe that are 
Tranſported cannot, becauſe their Soul is then 
beſides her ſelf. Prime Miniſters moſt common- 
ly affect this Moderation; they ſeem not con- 
cern'd at the ſucceſs, which they have moſt ear- 
neſtly wiſh'd ; whilſt at the ſame time their Souls 
are in Regen res. This appears from the good 
humour they are then in: For then no Petition 


ſeems unreaſonable, no buſineſs crabbed, and no 


Impertinent and Troubleſome Perſons uncaſie. 
Boa R 4 Thus 
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pear d the next day in a Stovenly and Negligent 
Dreſs, and with a dejected and thoughtful Look, 


Of Moderation. 
Thus everjoy'd I met Valerius, | 
Who then, and only then, con d not diſpleaſe. 


Theſe ſecret Satisfactions of Miniſters of 


State, make an end of moſt of the Affairs of the 


Court, whilſt Courtiers applaud themſelves for 
their ſucceſs, and look upon the Favours they re- 
ceive as their due, and the cfte& of their ad- 
dreſs and cunning, | 
The Moderation of Conquerours, is but a de- 
ſire to heighten the Glory of their Victory, and to 
ſhew that they are well-bred Men,as well as great 
Generals. All that the Prince of Wales did after 


the Battle of Poitiers, ſhew'd this defire: For 


having won it, and taken King Jobn, be went to 
meet him, fell at his Feet, and then ſerv'd him 
at Table; and wond never fit, though the King 
earneſtly delir'd him, ſaying, That it did not be- 
to him, to be at Table with ſo great a Mo. 
narch. Ne beſides, took all the care imaginable 
to ſoften the'King's Grief by his refin'd Praiſes, 
and by handſomly Repreſenting that the brave 
AQctions he had perform'd in the Battel, ought to 
Comfort him for the loſs of it. It is indeed very 
eaſie for People, that are pleas'd to comfort o- 
thers, to give them Encomiums that Recoil u 
themſelves, and to humble themſelves, when 
they run no ritque, and when their Humility re- 
dounds to their Honour. © | H „ 
What Epammondas did the next day after the 
Battel of Leuclra, proves what I have ſaid, That 
the Moderation which is fo admir'd-in great 
Men, is but an effort that they make, to confine 
their Joy within their Soul, that they may ap- 
pear Moderate. This famons General , forry 
that he had not been able to contain his Joy, ap- 


though 
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though he was uſually Very Neat, and had a mild 
and ſiniling Countenance. This ſudden altera- 
tion made his Friends ask him, what Misfortune 
had happen'd to him? do this day Penance, an- 
ſwer'd he, becauſe my Joy appear d yeſterday. 
That is, he was vex'd that his Reputation of Phi- 
loſopher, for he ſet up for one, had been leſſen d on 
this occaſion; and he was troubPd that Lys 
Diſciple, Plato's intimate Friend, Socratess Rival, 
ſhou'd ſhew himſelf as weak, and as little Maſter 
of the inward motions of his Soul as the meaneſt 
Man. | 
- This is the Moderation of the Wiſe Men of this 
World; They fear the Shame that the Tranſ- 
ports of Worldly Joys cauſe in them, and the 
prejudice they do : Yet they feel, reliſh, and find 
them as dilicious,as thoſe who moſt paſſionately 
Love and purſue them. 
True and Virtuous Moderation is not affected 
with vain and fleeting Joys; becauſe it doth not 
value thoſe frail Goods, that cauſe them. Sin- 
cere Chriſtians are the only Maſters of it. Theſe 
are the Bleſſed Men, who Trampling upon World- 
ly Honours and Greatneſs, are fo far from re- 
joicing when they are deſign'd for them, that U 
they are troubl'd at it; not only hecaule they 
know the inſtability of Humane Affairs, but alſo, 
becanfe Faith gives them a diſtafte of them, and 
makes them aſpire to a ſolid and ęternal bliſs. 
Ihe Scripture therefore ſays, the heart of | 
, the Wiſe is im the houſe of mourning, but the heart of Fe- left : 
fools is in the houſe of mirth; becauſe theſe find their © 7 7 
Happineſs in Temporal Proſperity, whereas the 
others had it infipid and dangerous; and becauſe it 
gives a great deal of Reaſon 10 Fear and Grieve. 
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CHAP. v. 
Of the Modeſty of Men. 


Oaſting is deſervedly loathſome; but it is a 
miſtake to believe, that of it ſelf it diguſts 
us. We wou'd eaſily forgive that diſtaſte , 
was that the only Reaſon that we have to 
diſlike ' it, and did not Self-love and Conceit 
make it more Nauſeo''s. And indeed, we are 
not offended at the prejudice that a Man doth 
to himſelf, when he ſets forth his good Qualities, 
for we are not ſo Charitable; on the contrary, 
we are glad of his Folly, and proud enough to 
have ſecretly a better opinion of our ſelves for 
being free from it; but what we don't like in 
Boaſting, is, that it whally concerns another, and 
not our ſelves. For we cannot bear Con- 
verſations, wherein nothing is ſaid that relates 
to our Paſſions, or tickles our Vanity; heace 
proceed thoſe diſtractions, languors, and that 
Kind of Swoon wherein we fall, as ſoon as he, that 
entertaias us, ſpeaks only of himſelf, and ſays no- 
thing that concerns us. Therefore all Men of 
Senſe proceed another way, and ſubſtitute Flat- 
tery to Bragging ; ſo that they ſeem to forget 
themſelves, . they may ſay nothing to thoſe 
they converſe with, but what pleaſes them, and 
is to their advantage. Aal | 
A Second Reaſon, why Bragadocioes make us 
uneaſie, is, that a Man raiſes himſelf above o- 
thers by Vapouring; whereas he ſeems by Mo- 
deſty to truckle to them, aud on himſelf their 
inferiour; as Ariſtotle hat h obſerv d. 15 


- 


This mean opinion, which Modeſt Men expreſs of 


their Worth, and whereby they ſeem to e 
| elves. 
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ſelves below us, Charms us and draws our Eſteem 
and Friendſhip. It is our Pride, that finds their 
Modeſty ſo amiable,and makes us rate it a Virtue, 
without giving our ſelves the trouble to dive into 
its cauſes, and to examine whether it is their 
— or their Deference for us, that we 

Ve. 

We therefore ſee ſo many, who looking upon 
the vaſt number of Virtues, which Man hath made 
to pleaſe his Inclinations, as real and ſincere, are 
ſurpriz'd, when it is prov'd, that the value of 
theſe Virtues ariſe only from our eſteem, and 
their good luck to pleaſe us 

I do not therefore doubt, but they will be aſto- 


niſh'd when I have plainly. demonſtrated, that 


Modeſty, far from proceeding from an humble 
diſpoſition , as it ought to do was it a Genuin 
Virtue, owes it Origin to Ambition and 
Pride. 
W hat eviaces it clearly, is, that Bragging is a 
Groſs and Plain Vanity, which makes Men Con- 


temptible and Ridiculous; and that Man hath ſo 


natural an Averſion for Contempt, that he will 
ſtick at nothing to avoid it. Hence it is, that Men 
of Parts and Senſe that are proud, continually ſtifle 
their longing to ſpeak of their extraordinary 
Actions, Wit, Knowledge and Talents; and 
that far from applauding themſelves, and making 


their own Panegiricks , they ſeem uneaſie at 


Praiſes. They beſides perceive that a Bragging 
Fellow is very Unpoliſh'd, and doth not know 
the World; becauſe the proper Office of Polite. 
neſs is to mould a Man upon the Model of Well- 
bred Perſons, and its firſt care is to make him a- 


void what they don't like. Now a Proud Man 


wou'd have the World believe him Polite, and 
that he wants none of the Accompliſhments 
that may make him deſerve the Approbation - 
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the beſt Judges. He therefore takes care never 
to ſpeak in praiſe of himſelf, and to ſhew, that 


he is not liable to the moſt common Vices of 
thoſe who are not bred at Court, and have but a 


- courſe Education. To conclude, a Senſible Man 


that is Proud, ſees that Bragadocioes ſet up for 

dges of themſelves, which 1s a kind of injuſtice 
and folly, which Pride cannot reliſh ; for Pride, 
as bliad and unjuſt as it is, will be thought Wiſe 
and Equitable. Pride then makes them afraid to 
be thought ſo full of themſelves, as to imagine 
that they can be Impartial Judges of their own. 
Worth; excites them to ſtudy and imitate the 
Carriage and Ways of Modeſt Men ; and is the 
ſecret ſpring of their Modeſty. 

The Modeſty of cunning Men is a refin'd fort 
of Boaſting, and a ſilent way of praiſing them- 
ſelves. This wont appear ſtrange, if we conſi - 
der, that Silenee frequently performs the Office 
of Speech, and is ſometimes more effectual. For we 
ſee that in Muſick, the long Pauſes and Su- 
2 which an old Author calls Silentia Or- 

nate, contribute as much to Harmony, as the 
moſt Charming and Melodious Singing. Some 
then expreſs themſelves by Silence, and have the 
Art to Commend themſelves without ſaying a 
Word; they ſpeak no more in Company of a 
Brave Action that they have lately perform'd, 
than if they had really forgot it, and even avoid 
whatſoever might bring it into diſcourſe ; and as 
ſoon as you open your Mouth to ſpeak of-it, they 
go away, or pretend that they do not hear you, 
and make no reply. For their ſilence, whilſt the 


World rings ſo much of their Gallant Actions, is 


a Dumb Language, whereby they praiſe them- 
ſelves a thouſand times more, than vain Glorious 
Men do by their Words; it is a ſtudy filence, 
like that which Maſters of Muſick uſe ſo wall, 
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chat it makes us take notice ef, and  heightens = 


the beauty of ut z i Wes ER 

We mult chiefly obſerve, as a thing whereby 
their pretended Modeſty may eaſily be known, 
that when every body ſpeaks of them, and they 
think it needleſs, and even prejudicial to praiſe 
themſelves, they ſay nothing; but that they break 
Silence, and ſeldom fail to ſet off their Exploits 
and Merit, when unknown and ynobſery'd. 

What Advantage can we: reap from this Diſ- 


courſe? A very great one: for it teaches vs to 


miſtruſt all Humane Virtues: And in truth 
how can we avoid miſtruſting them; . ſince thoſe 
which are look'd upon as the moſt ſincere and 
real, are fo falſe and deceitful? And ſince Mo- 
deſty, which ſeems ſo averſe to Praiſes, is a ſecret 
purſuit of them, and a deſigning Pride, which 
exempts us from the vanity of Bragging, becauſe 
it is contrary to our longing deſire to be eſteem'd 


by the moſt polite and greateſt Men, Let us 


then be out of conceit with Virtues, that Men 
. Put in vogue among Men; and caſting our Eyes 
on true Chriſtians, whom God hath purity'd by 
his Grace, let us conſider, that they do not re- 
fuſe Praiſes to heighten their Character the more; 
but becauſe, Conſcious that there is nothing but 
Error, Depravation and Malice in them, they be- 
lieve that they deſerve none; and they know 
beſides, that ſince all the good they do, proceeds 
from God, they are oblig'd to aſcribe him the 
Glory of it : Let us take notice, that they are 
not tond of Praiſes, becauſe they deſpiſe that ſlen- 
der and frail Good; and having a better inſight ' 
into things than thoſe blind Philoſophers, who 
had ſo great a value for Encomiums, that they 
thought them a ſufficient reward of Virtue, they 
deſire God's Approbation, and ſtrive to be wor- 


thy of the Praiſes, which he will give his Elet | 
| | \ at 


were grounded upon Reaſon. So that his affecta- 
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at the day of Judgment, when he will fully ren- 
der. unto them according to. their Deeds. The 
example of theſe ſublime Perſons, who were not 
brought up in the World, which exhorts its Vo- 
taries to purſue the vain title of Well-bred Men ; 
or in the Heathen Schools, which teach the Pra- 
Rice of Virtues, that have only Man for their 
Principle, and not God for their end; but in 


Ecleſ. c. that of Jeſus Chriſt, who teaches his Diſciples to 
12. v. 13. fear God and keep bis Commandments, for this is 


the whole Duty of Man; That 1s, in this his Vir- 
tue and Happineſs doth conſiſt: The Example, 
I fay, of thoſe Heavenly Men, will inſpire us 
with a deſire to have that true and virtuous 
Modeſty, which ſprings from a Conviction that 
there is nothing commendable in us; and from 
a juſt contempt of humane Praiſes, which are 
vain, and undeſervedly and blindly beſtow'd. 


* 
2 


CHAP. VI. 
f the Modeſty of Women. 


Ontagne is deſervedly reckon'd one of the 
beſt Authors of theſe laſt Centuries. For 


-he hath a great deal of his own, and though his 


Stile is not pure, yet it is good, becauſe perti- 
nent and full of Energy. His Learning is not 
always well digeſted, yet it ought to be valu'd, be- 
cauſe it is extenſive. It may be ſaid of him, that his 


Wit was his Snare. For as it was piercing, vaſt, 


and above the commen ſtint, he deviated from 
vulgar Opinions, without examining whether they 


tion 
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tion of peculiar notions, made him fond of ſome 
very odd. We may ſet this down as one of 


them. no words are obſc ene, ſince it ſhocksbothPolte- 


neſs and Reaſon: It even deſtroys Morality and ch. 5 


and groſs ignorance. | 
That this may appear, we muſt firſt premiſe, 


that there is ſomething in Senſual Pleaſures 
which is neceſſary and innocent, and ſomething 


ſo looſe, that every body condemns it. What 
proteeds meerly from Nature, is right and rea- 
ſonable; but what the Paſſions foiſt in, is diſ- 
graceful and inordinate; and though Nature and 


Paſſion are ſo cloſely united in the production of 


Humane Actions, that they ſeem but one ſpriag, 
it is yet eaſie to diſtinguiſh their effects, and to 
perceive in what Nature performs, the overhaſty 
eagerneſs, wherewith the Paſſions make Men do 
their Duty undecently and diſorderly. Hence 
it is, that words, which ſimply” ſignifie theſe 
Actions, without expreſſing plainly their Depra- 
vation, and rather hint at, than repreſent them, 
are us'd in Converſation, and may be utter'd 
without breach of good manners: Whereas 


Words that expreſs the diſſolution of theſe - 


Actions, are only in the Mouth of Lew'd and De- 
bauch'd Fellows. 22 


good Breeding ſo much, that it is very requiſite Virgil 
to ſhew, that it proceeds from a very ſhameful eſe. 


** 


As it wou d be very abſurd to maintain, that 


there are no obſcene Thoughts, it wou d be as 
ridiculous too, to aſſert, that there are no Im- 
modeſt Words; ſince Words as well as Thoughts 
are the Repreſentations of Things, and ſince 
Thought is our Internal and Secret Language. 
We ſpeak, ſays Plaro, to others by our Words, 
and to our ſelves by our Thoughts. It cannot 
be deny'd, ſince Thoughts, which Repreſent the 
Lewdneſs of Senſual Actions, are obſcene * 

c 


In Tereto. 


cero 1. a 5 — | | 
.  Ofic. dit: For who doth not ſee x to Betray and to 
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the Words are ſo. too. I mean thoſe which 
Voluptuous Men uſe, and have invented to pleaſe 
themſelves with their paſt Senſualities , and to 
inflame and excite their Brutiſh Paſſion; 
Mon. people boldly ſay, as Montagne expreſſes him- 


— bin- ſelf, to Betray, to Murder, and they cannot 


lf in the without ſhame, name a Natural, Neceſſary and 


Place that juſt Action. But who hath told him, that People, 
we have durſt not name it? Naturaliſts, Phyſicians, Mo- 
ente, deſt Women, the Holieſt Men, and even the 
4uth>r of Scripture name it, but Modeſtly ; becauſe: the 
theſe Terms they uſe, point at this Action; whereas 


words, the Words, which plainly expreſs the diſſolution 


—_— he of this Action, cannot be utter d without bluſh- 
from Ci. ing. Beſides, this is indeed a very pretty com- 
pariſon, and redounds much to Montagne Cre- 


Murder, excite our Natural Averſion for theſe 
Crimes, and are uſeful and beneficial Words; 
and that thoſe, which Senſual Men have invented, 
fill our Minds with obſcene notions, ſoften, and 
aer nee 
in vid ut becauſe. this Error proceeds from the im- 


* 


Diqgeu. pudent tenet of the Cynicks, who affirm'd, that 


de Plac. . ions 0 
de Plac. 3 there was nothing in Natural Actions that ought 


to make us bluſh; and therefore, t hat it was Ri- 
diculous to conceal them from the ſight: It is con- 
venĩent to remember here, that every body ſtood 
up againſt that baſe Paradox, and had an abhor- 
rence for the Clowniſhneſs of theſe Philoſophers, 
7:0, Abo did notdiſtinguiſh Nature from its Vice an 
Depravation. The Platoniſis and Stoicks have 
very well diſtinguiſh'd theſe two things, and 
ſome of them have. preſcrib'd Preſervatives a- 
gainſt Voluptuouſneſs and its Poiſon, when it 
. creeps into Natural Actions. For what obliges 
Man to perform them in the dark, is, that he 
then commonly gives himſelf over to Sealant 
4 | 2 


Fi bs , 
„ 
. 
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Pleaſure, and that it is always a ſhame for him 
to appear a Slave to his Paſſions. Thus a Cove- 
teous Man is out of Countenance, when his ea- 
gerneſs for Wealth is diſcover'd, and it is 
known, that he makes uſe of ſordid means to 
grow Rich. Thus he, who hath been in a Paſſion 
betore Men of-Seaſe, wou'd be glad to make, 
them forget what haſty and inconiiderate things 
he ther. ſaid and did. | 

If Iam ask'd , why Man is aſham'd of the | 
Tranſports of Anger, and the Violence of Paſſi- * 
ons ? | anſwer, that it is, becauſe their Impetuo- - 
iity hurries him away, and makes him feel that 
he is Conquer'd; or to ſpeak more properly. it 
is, becauſe his Reaſon is aſham'd of the loſs of 
its Power, and to ſee it uſurpd by t Senſes. 
This the Scripture Teaches, when it gives to un- Genefz 
derſtand, That Humane Nature was void of 3. 
ſhame whilſt it was Innocent; and that our firſt 
Parents did not Bluſh at their Nakedneſs, till 
they had unbappily experienc'd, that their Senſes 
had enſlav d their Reaſon. | 

But what ſilences the Cynicks and Montagne, 
is, that we bluſh more or leſs, as we have more 
or leſs the uſe of Reaſon. So that there is no 
Baſhfulneſs where Reaſon is extinct, or cannot 
freely exert it ſelf - As we ſee in thoſe who are | 
iatirely ſunk into Senſe, and Slaves to their — 
Beaſtly deſires. For they Bluſh at nothing. 

Let us now join together, what hath been ſaid, 
and place it in this order. The Brutifhnels that 
glides into Actions, that are neceſſary for the 
preſervation of Humane Nature, makes them 
fhameful and lewd ; therefore the Thoughts 
which apply the Mind to that Brutiſhneſs, are 
impure. and obſcene, and conſequently, Whrds 
that excite thoſe Thoughts are ſo too. Some 


Words then are Beaſtly and Undecent. 1 
| $i Faith 


S 


— 


"1 <q * % 
%. 
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Faith as well as Reaſon Teaches this Truth: 
Epheſ. Fornication and all uncleanneſs, or covetouſneſs, let 
it not be once named among you, ſays the Apoſtle, 
a which he forbids for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, Be- 
ll cCuauſe he that ſpeaks Lewdly, falls little ſhort of 
=. the Devils Office; for the Devil only tempts and 
| -  , ijrduces Men to Lewdneſs, by inflaming their 
8 Fancy ; and this is what he that ſpeaks obſcenely 
doth. Secondly, That an unſpotted Chaſtity 
may be obſerv'd; that is, that Men may be Chaſt, 
not only in their Actions, but alſo in their 
= Words. Thirdly, That our Words and Actions 
| being order'd according to the Laws of Modeſty, 
1 15 may Edifie our Neighbour , and excite him by 
it our good example, to the practice of this Virtue. 
= Laſtly, Nat God may be Glorifid for the Love 

of Modeſty and Innocence, which the ſtrength 
of his Grace produces in ſo Corrupt a Heart as 

that of Man. 4 
3 Theſe are the Motives, which Modeſt Chri- 
N ſtians propoſe to themſelves. Let us conſider the 

5 Principles, which Actuate thoſe who are Modeſt 

upon Worldly Reaſons, that we may compare 
them together, and fee whether Humane Mo- 
deſty is a real Virtue. : 

But we muſt firſt ſhew, why Modeſty is pecu- 
by liarly afcribd to Women; and why it is ſaid, 
= that it more properly belongs to them. * 
. It doth not fare with Virtuous Actions, as with 
1 Virtues: For to enjoy all Virtues, we need only 
—_ be diſpos d to perform whatever Reaſon and the 
_ 1aw of God enjoyn; and our Will is ſufficient 


_—  * tor that. Whercas we cannot without the help 
3" 5 of Nature and Fortune, perform all manner of 
_ Virtuous Actions. Hence it is, that though _ 

_ Virtnes are common to all, yet there are ſome 


. . * 2 
as Magnificence and Liberality, which they, that 
are poor, and have but ſmall Eſtates, cannot | 


practice: 
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practice: Hence it is too, that ſome Virtues are 


3 to Men, and others to Women; becauſe 
ature hath endow'd Women with Inclinations and 


Tendencies, which make the practice of theſe Vir- 


tnes eaſie. Thus whilſt a hot Conſtitution em- 


boldens Men, and makes them very readily perform 


Warlike Actions; the cold Temper, and natural 


Timidity of Women, is of mighty uſe to make 


them Chaſt and Modeſt. 

This cold Conſtitution is the moſt common cauſe 
of the Reſervedneſs and Modeſty of Women. For 
without it, they are expos'd to the violence of 
their natural Inclinations, which are ſo boiſterous, 
that they can't eaſily be withſtood. Beſides, no- 
thing is more agreeable, pleaſant, and eaſie, than 
to follow our natural Bent. 4 | 

A good Education is the ſecond cauſe of their 
Modeſty. For a Girl hath ſcarce the uſe of Rea- 
ſon, but ſhe is inſpir'd with a real Abhorrence 
for undecent and filthy Words, and Actions; 
and told, that Women who ſpeak, or behave 
themſelves looſely and immodeſtly, are deſpis'd, 
and look'd upon, as having forfeited the Mo- 
deſty of their Sex. Theſe Impreſſions receiv'd 
in their tender Years, far from wearing out in 
Time, are as Letters cut in the Bark of young 
Trees, which grow and gather Strength with 
them. 

The fear of being Diſgrac'd, or having an ill 
Name, is the third cauſe of their Modeſty. For 


Reputation is ſo ſtrong a Reſtraint upon Women, 


that thoſe that Intrigue do whatever they can to 
conceal their Amours, and to have both a good 
Reputation, and the Pleaſures of their Unlawful 
Love. Now nothing is more degrading, or pre- 
judicial to Reputation, than to be ſo looſe, as to 


make uſe freely of obſcene Expreſſions. We ought: 
not then to think it . that ſo many Wo- 


men 
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"8 men appear averſe from this Depravation, leſt 
| they Woud paſs for Lewd and Debauch'd Crea- 
tures. F 2 
| There are even ſome, who to ſet up for pre- 
ciſe Women, affect ſo much Modeſty, that they 
| will neither bear with filthy Words, nor with 
: ingenious Hints, that any ways offend Modeſty. 
* This ſort of Modeſty is more frequent among 
| Perſons of Quality; and they deſign by it to 
in ſnew, that they excel meaner Women, as well 
Il 4 by their Politeneſs and Good Manners, as by 
_xX their Birth. But Coquets by their affected ſhi- 
if | » nefs, aim at hooking in thoſe, who by the Luſtre 
of their Merit, or Fortune, may pleaſe their Va- 
|Y nity. But it is not convenient to enlarge on 
i this Topick? Sk 
185 The earneſt deſire that young Women have 
_— .- to get Husbands, contributes very much to their 
Modeſty. This Deſire is ſo ſtrong, that it puts 
them always upon their Guard, leſt they ſay or 
do any thing contrary to the ſevereſt Rules of 
Modeſty. As the condition of Maids is a ſtate of 
dependence, and as they eagerly wiſh to be Mi- 
ſtreſſes of themſelves, and expect to find a full 
Liberty in Wedlock; they earneſtly long to be 
Married. So that they make uſe of their Mo- 
deſty to Infinuate, that they that Marry them 
run no riſque, and to give a ſort of Security for 
. 5· c 27 | 
I have taken care to ſet down all the different 
kinds of Modeſty, which the World values, that 
People may ſee, that there is not one Real and 
Virtuous, For it is plain, that that of Women, 
naturally Modeſt, proceeds from their Conſtitu- 
tion, and not from their Virtue; ſince none is 
Virtuoùs, meerly by à blind Inclination ; and 
that to be really Honeſt, Choice and the Love 
of Virtue muſt make one ſo. It is alſo 8 
| that 
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that the Modeſty which ariſes from Education, 
proceeds from a foreign impreſſion , and not 
from any Love for that Virtue ; That the affecta- 
tion of a Modeſt Behaviour to paſs for Preciſe, 
is Vanity; and that to be Modeſt, to ſhake off the 
Yoke of a Mother, and to ſettle by Marriage, is 
only to Love one's Eaſe and Freedom. 
Hence we muſt conclude, that the Modeſty of 
Chriſtian Women is the only real Modeſty, be- 
cauſe they alone conceive, that the Modeſty of 
Words is the Chaſtity of the Tongue, and that 
to be really Honeſt and Undefil'd, they muſt be 
ſo in their Diſcourſe. They apprehead, that they 
muſt obſerve Modeſty at all times, in, all places, 
and on all occaſions, that they may give a good 
example; and that all their Words and Actions 
may redound to the Glory of God. 
Why then do People ſpend all their Lives to 


acquire Humane Virtues ? The faſhion of this 1 cor. ch. 
world paſſeth away, ſays St. Paul, and conſe- . & 13. 


quently, all other Temporal Glory and Advan- 


tages, which are the reward of Humane Vir- 


ues, run away with the World. © This Con- 
© fiderationſalone, ought to excite an ardent de- 
© ſire,to acquire thoſe Virtues that raiſe us up to 
„Heaven, and to induce us to correct our vi- 


1 


ces, ſays St. Gregory, in order to pleaſe God, m1. 13. 
_ © and not to acquire Worldly Honour, and to in E 


c paſs for Moral Men. 


S 3 CHAP. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Honefly of Womer. 


Halaris, Dyoniſius, Herod and Nero, make every 
body abhorr the diſmal effects of Tyranny : 
But fer obſerve, that Self. love hath made every 
Man a Tyrant; and that this Tyranny which 
lies lurking ia his Heart, wou'd ſoon break out 
into Cruelty, had he always power to exert his 
ferocity and haſty Temper, This is ſd certain, 
that nearnefs of Blood doth not hinder a Man 
from attempting his Brother's Life for ſordid 
gain; and though private Murderers, and Vil- 
lains are broke upon the Wheel, yet ſome cur 
Innocent Peoples Throats every day upon the 
Road , and that too without being promp 
ted by neceſſity; and only to gratifie their 
Barbarous Humour. © Nature, I am afraid, 
| * ſays Montague, hath given Man an inſtiatt of 
Bock 3. Inhumanity. In a word, the hardſhips which 
ch. r. „Man puts upon the weak, ſhews plainly his Ty- 
Cruelty, ranny: For theſe ought to convince every body, 
| that he only wants power to do Miſchief. S0 
- that if any one think it hard to believe, that 
* Man's Temper is generally Haughty, Savage, and 
Inhumane, let him but calt his eyes on all parts 
of the World, and he will ſee, that the Rich 
and Mighty oppreſs the Poor, and Forlorn; that 
Men take advantage of their Sex to infult Wo- 
men, to txeat them Barbaronlly, and to tye them 
to unjuſt, and ſevere Laws. Can any one be more 
hard and unfair, than to oblige them as they do, 
to obſerve ſtrictly the Duties of a Marry'd State, 
and to enact for themſelves, that they alone may 
break their Marriage Vows ? Can any thing be 
more unreaſonable to load Maids with "_ if 
| they 
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they do but the leaſt immodeſt Action, and not 
Cenſure Young Men, nay to value them the more, 
when they have a great many Intrigues? Thus 

the Bond of Matrimony which ties Husbands 
and Wives to the · ſame Laws, now hinds only 
Wives: Thus Chaſtity, which ought to be com- 
mon to both Sexes, is become the Virtue of Wo- 
men; which obliges me to aſcribe it particularly 
to them, and to ſpeak of Honeſty as of their pe- 
culiar Virtue. 

Womens Honeſty is not then an Art to appear 
Honeſt, as an Italian Poet will have it; neither Guarini, 
doth it conſiſt in the ſeverity of Coquets, who 3 F * 7 
falling in Love, will not let it go beyond the Li- ,, ti 
mits preſcrib'd by our late Romance Writers; be- 3. 
cauſe this Love, tho' never ſo reſerv d, is a mad, 
violent, and boiſtrous Paſſion, which cannot con- 
ſequently be Honeſt; and it is a ſtrange notion to 
think that a Young Woman, whodelights in no- 
thing more than to tell her Lover what ſhe feels 
and ſuffers, to give him Aſſignations, and to 

write to him; is an Honeſt Girl. 

The Authors of Romances, had never been \ 
guilty of this groſs fault, had they minded the 
Carriage of the Young Ladies, that they propoſe 
for paterns of Virtue and Chaſtity, and taken 
notice of their perpetual dread,leit their Modeſt 
Love be diſcover'd; and of their ſhame, whea their 
Mothers intercept their Billets doux. For theſe 
Gentlemen had undoubtedly concluded from this 
Fear and Shame, that a Paſlioa which is conceaFd 
and puts to the Bluſh, is neither Chaſt nor Inno- 
cent: For Fear and Shame are the conſtant atten- 
dants, and ſymptoms of Evil. 

Romance Writers, have ſucceſsfully attempted R 
to perſuade the World, that Women might be | 
Coquets, and have latrigues, -and yet be Virtu- 


ous : Becauſe Men are ſo deprav'd, that the 
| „ never 
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never fail to hug Opinions, that fide with their 


Paſſions, and juſtifie their Crimes. They are not 
however ſo prepoſleſs'd or blinded with this 


Doctrine, That Love is an Honeſt Paſſion, as not 


to perceive, that to ſtile Loye a Lawful Paſſion , 
is to aſſert, that a Fury may ianocently Rack us; 
and that we may without guilt, feel all the tran- 
ſports of ſealouſie, Rage and Oeſpair. 

The leaſt inſight into our Religion, ſhews that 
Love far from being Innocent, 1s guilty of the 
moſt Enormous Crimes; ſince it cannot ſway in 
Man, withoutdepriving God of his Right. For 
by ſtifling his Love for God, it hindershim from 
Paying that due Homage, Adoration and Service 


which his Creator requires. | 


It is then maniteſt, that Honeſty doth not only 
conſiſt in the ſtrictneſs of External Actions, but 
alſo in being the guide of Thoughts, Inclinations 


and Sentiments; and that, as there is a viſible 


Baſhfulneſs, which make People Bluſh at undecent 


Actions; there is alſo a Baſhfulneſs of the Mind, 


which makes her ſecretly aſham'd of all Thoughts 
and Senſations, that oppoſe the Dictates of Rea- 
ſon. By the firſt, we {hew, that we are afraid to 
do any thing that may offend Mens Eyes; and by 
the laſt, which Plato calls a Divine Timidity , 
we will not allow any thing in our ielves that 
may offend God. 5 

It is plain, I ſay, that the Integrity of the 
Body is not the only Honeſty; and even, that 


this Integrity ſtands in no ſtead, when the Soul 


is infected with adeprav'd affection; and that 
true Honeſty is ſo repugnant to the Love, which 
ſome imagine Lawful, that it only deſerves that 
Title, when it excludes that Love. 


Con queſta ho vinto amore. 


5 Thoſe 
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Thoſe therefore that praiſe the Severity of Guarini 
Women, rather upbraid than extol them, ſince nel Paſtor 


none butCoquets are call'd Cruel:and this Epithet 
can never be apply d to thoſe, that are truly Ho- 
neſt, according to the deſcription that Mr. Gm. 
baut makes of them,which indeed differs from that 
of Romance Writers, but agrees very exactly 
with every bodies notion of it. Here is this de- 
ſcription: | 


A ſecret Lam their Actions Rules, 
And the vain Paſſions Silences, 
Which they durſt not call Mild or Hard. 


We mnſt yet go farther, and ſay, that a Wo- 
man truly Honeſt, ought not only to Silence idle 
Paſſions, but alſo to Stifle them at their Birth, 
and even prevent their Riſing ; and inſpire all 
thoſe ſhe Converſes with, with Modeſt and Re. 
ſpectful Thoughis. For Severity ought not to 
defend Honeſt Women, as Thorns do Roſes, 
but as Veneration doth Sacred things; which de- 
ter the daring it Men from attempting them. 
A Woman that is really Honeſt, muſt by her 
Prudent and Unaffected Behaviour, let People 
know that ſhe is ſo little inclin d and diſpos'd to 


entertain frivolous Paſſions, that ſhe doth not un- 


derſtand their Language, nor the ſigus that per- 
form that Office. | 

A Woman truly Honeſt is known by theſe 
marks, and theſe very marks ſhew- how the ſcene 
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of Amarillis, which every body admires, is in- Arto, 3. 
famous. For can any thing be more Repugnant Sc. 4. nel 


to the Modeſty of one, who is Repreſented as an 
Honeſt and Virtuous Young Lady, than to make 
her ſay that Sin is a Pleaſure, That ſhe envies the 
Happineſs of Brutes , who freely follow their 


Paſtor 
fido, 


Inclinations; That the Laws of Chaſtity are ſe- 


Vere 
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is not only blameleſs, but alſo whoſe moſt ſe- 
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vere and inhumane; and that it is as much as ſhe 


can do to refuſe her Galant. Are not all theſe 
thoughts ſhameful ? Don't they plainly ſhew that 


he finds the Laws hard, becauſe they forbid her 


to ſatisfy her Lover and her felt; whereas an 
Honeſt Young Woman thinks the ſame Laws 
pleaſant, and eaſie? | 

Romance Writers think, that the violence 
which Women in Love offer to themſelves, de. 
ſerves our Admiration, . becauſe they miſtake it 
for an extraordinary effort of Virtue. What de- 
ceives them and almoſt every body elſe, is, that 
the Effect and not the Cauſe of that Violence is 
minded. I mean, that notice is taken, that this 
Violence preſerves their Honour, and that no in- 


qniry is made into theMotives, that make them fo 


careful to preſerve it, and whence proceeds this 
nower over themſelves. For the. leaſt ſerutiny 
wou'd diſcover, that they are not ſo reſery'd , 


becauſe they have a regard to their Reputation, 


but becauſe they deſire to be long belov'd : And 
they perceive, that they can be ſo no longer than 
they are eſteem d; and that their Empire de- 


| eays as ſoon as they are too kind. 


But if there be ſome Women, whoſe Behaviour 


cret Thoughts durſt ſtand the Teſt of the Light, 
as it muſt be in juſtice granted, that there are 


ſome; what objections can be made againſt their 


Virtue, and what can be ſaid againſt an Honeſty 
that allows neither weakneſs in the Soul, nor 


lewdnefs in external Actions? 
Mans Heart is very Miſterious. Thoughts and 


Dieſires riſe the Superficies, and may be 


ceiv d. There is therefore none but is Con- 
tous of what he thinks and defires, but the Mo- 


tives of Thoughts and Deſires lie c 
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depth of the Heart ; which cannot be fathom'd 
but by God. There are held the ſecret Counſels, 
which the Scripture calls the Counſelt of the Heart, 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe, which are plainly 
dictated by Reaſon, * Hence it happens, ſays 
* Ariſtotle, that moſt of our true Intentions are 
© not known, and that though we often know 
* what Men wou'd be at, we never have a clear 
* inſight into their deſign. So that it fares with 
the Heart of Man, as with Celeſtial Bodies ; for 
as all the World ſee their Movements, and yet 
none ſees the Intelligence that moves them; thus 
every body knows that the Heart is in motion, 
and ſometimes carry'd towards one object, 
ſometimes towards another, yet none knows 
what Spirit Actuates it However, our judg- 
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ment of all Humane Actions depends on the 


knowledge of this hidden Principle: It is not 
enough, for Inſtance, to know that a Man is af- 
fected with the Misfortune of a Young Lady of 
Quality, whoſe Family is Ruin'd, and that he 
freely ſupplies her wants to judge him a Chari- 
table Perſon ; we muſt beſides dive into his In- 
tentions, and inquire whether his Liberality is 
not deſign'd to enſnare her Virtue. 

Womens Honeſty ought to be meaſur d by this 
Rule: We muſt not only be ſatisfi'd that their 
Thoughts and Actions are Modeſt; but we muſt 
alſo endeavour to find out upon what Motives 
they are ſo, and firſt determine what makes 
them really Honeſt. 

We cannot learn it from Philoſophers ; be- 
cauſe we ought not to give any Credit to what 
they ſay concerning Virtue. For the notion 


they had of it was very obſcure and imperfe&; 


and we wou'd be as blind as they, to hope 
that we cod d learn from Mens Words, what 
$a we 
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we muſt do to be truly Virtuous and Happy. 
This is the Prerogative of the Word of God, 
and therefore this Divine Word Teaches us this 


Truth, unknown to the ſublimeſt Philoſophers ; 


That our Bodies are the Temple of the Holy Ghoſt ;, 


and therefore no obſcenity ought to be in us; and 
that if we defile theſe Temples, when we are 


join d to Harlots, we prophane them, when 


we fall in Love with a Creature; ſince to admit 
2 Creature into our Hearts, is to introduce it in- 


to the Temples of God, and place it upon his 


Altars. St. Agnes therefore ſaid, That God 
* had engraven a mark upon her Forehead, that 
© ſhe might remember to Love none but him. 
And St. Ambroſe ſays, That the Holy Virgin 


* © took a particular care to do nothing that 


de might defile the Purity of her Body; and 
* that her Soul was tainted with no terrene af- 


| « fection. 


A Woman cannot then be truly Honeſt, unleſs 
both her Body and Soul be unſpotted ; nor be 


virtuouſly undefil'd, unleſs ſhe be ſo in order to be- 


come the Temple of God and of the Holy Ghoſt; 


hug Honeſty, , becauſe it is the only way they 


and her endeavours to ſhun the uncleanneſs of 
the body, be intended to pleaſe God who is Pure 
and Holy; and unleſs ſhe roots unlawful Love 
out of her Mind, that ſhe may wholly Conſecrate 
it to him. If it be ſo, as all Chriſtians own, 
we ought to run over all the different kinds of 
Honeſt Women, whoſe Virtue is ſo much extoll'd 
in the World, and ſee whether they deſerve that 
Character. | | 

The firſt kind, is that of Ambitious Women , 
who being vex'd that Men have ſo many means, 
as Arts, Sciences, Great Parts and Valour to 
Signalize and Recommend themſelves, earneſtly 


have 
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have to be taken notice of, ſo that they ſeem to 
ſtrive by their Behaviour to raiſe themſelves a- 
bove ordinary Women; and not ſatisfid with 
being Honeſt, they affect a ſingular ſort of Hone- 
ſty in their Carriage, that they may be thought very 
Sober. Hence it is alſo, that when they find an In- 
clination to Intreague, and are expos'd to, tem 
tations, they ſecretly ſtruggle to curb themſelves 
that they may keep up their Character. They 
have a great affinity with the "Veſtal Virgins, who 
Conſecrated their Virginity to falle Gods; 
whereas Ambitious Women devote their Honeſty 
and Chaſtity to Glory, which is one of the falſe 
Deities which the World adores. 

The ſecond kind of Honeſt Women are ſo out of 


Pride, becauſe they think no body worthy of 


them. Their Haughty Temper makes them averſe 
to Amours, and the uſual Amuſements of their 
Sex; ſo that it may be ſaid, that their Honeſty 
ariſes from a vaſt Opinion of their Merit, and 
that they are Honeſt , becauſe they will not 
leſſen their Self-· conceit. | 

Sloth and Timorouſneſs, make up the third- 
kind of Honeſt Women: For Intreagues require 
ſo much wearineſs and precaution, - and fo many 
diſguiſes, tricks and artifices, that thoſe that 
are naturally lazy, do not care to undergo that 
fatigue: They beſides dread the Anger of a 
Mother, the Rage of a Husband, the Clamours 
of their Family, the Talk of the World; and 
all this makes them believe, that it is eaſier to do 
their Duty, than to indulge a Paſſion, which 
wou'd doom them to ſo many Cares, Troubles, 
Diſquiets, and Uneaſineſs. 

- To conclude, a great many are Honeſt , be- 
cauſe they are bleſs'd with a Happy Conſtitution, 
and eſpecially thoſe who are unactive, and guided 
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by their Natural Inclinations: Their Honeſty 
deſerves ſo little to be valu'd, that it is plainly 
ſeen, that they wou'd not be Honeſt, were they 
of another Conſtitution ; and that their Virtue is 

nothing but their Temper. { 
Doth not the Caſe of all theſe Women, whole 
Virtue is not grounded on the fear of God, de- 
ſerve tobe pity'd? And have they not reaſon to 
dread leſt their Honeſty, (which they valve as a 
very great Virtue) being but a vain Ornament, 
. they beus'd at the day of judgment as the fooliſh 
Virgins, and leſt Jeſus Chriſt reproach them, that 

5 their Lamps, that? is, to ſay their Hearts, were 

not inflam'd with his Love, and tell, them that 

1 he doth not know them; and that ſince they 

| preſerv'd their Virtue to get the Eſteem and Ap- 

i probation of Men, they have receiv*d their re- 

'T ward, and ought therefore to expect none from 


1 
= him ? 
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I! CHAP VII. 
A 10 Of Baſbfulneſs. 


W E have a great deal of reaſon to wonder 

that there is ſuch a prodigious variety 

of Faces, that among ſo many Millions of Men, 
you can hardly find two exactly alike : But we 
have much more reaſon to wonder, that theſe 
very Men, differ more in their Minds and Opi - | 
nions, than in their Features. This ſtrange di- 
verſity of Opinions, and their Cauſes are too | 
Copjious a ſubje to be particularly handi'd here, 
and all that can be ſaid in general, is, That Men 
thus vary, becauſe few make uſe of their Reaſon 
alone, and moſt argue according to their Tem- 
| . ez 
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per, Education, Fancy, Prejudices, Paſſion, and 
the defergnce they have for thoſe they value. 
Conſtitution leads ſome to be High Fliers, and 


others to be Moderate Men, Education makes 


People ſtick to the Opinions they have learn'd, 
and theſe Opinions are commonly as different as 
they have different Maſters. Fancy deceives all 
thoſe that depend upon it, and makes them 
miſtake W hims for ſolid Arguments. Prejudices 
blind the Mind, and put her under a moral impoſſi- 
bility to ſee any thing elſe but them. Paſſions biaſs 
the Judgment, and Deference makes it a Slave to 
others. Beſides, ſome out of a Fooliſh Conceit 


will have ſingular Thoughts, and others for want 


of Parts, will always adhere to vulgar Opinions; 
even ſome among theſe laſt, as I have ſaid in ano- 
ther place, think that they Inherit the Opinions 
of our Predeceſſors, as the Houſes and Lands of 
our Parents; and as theſe are very numerous, 
Hence itis, that Sound and Reaſonable Opinions 
are Embrac'd by ſo few, and that in all Ages vul- 
gar Errors have always obtain'd and triumph d. 
Siace vulgar Errors are univerſally eſteem'd, 
it is not ſtrange that Baſhfulneſs is ſo much va- 
lud, and that every body takes it in Children, 
for a Symptom of an excellent Temper; in Men 
of Senſe, for a mark of Virtue and in All, for 
their being juſtly aſham'd after a bad Action. 
For this Opinion is one of thoſe, that we have 
by Tradition, but we'll ſhew , that no belief is 
more groundleſs than this, That we Bluſh at our 
Vices and Imperfections; and before we do it, we'll 
demonſtrate how itwas introduc d, and generally 
Nothing offends Man more than Impudeace ; 
bacauſe as he thinks all ridiculous, who will not 
follow the Faſhion in their dreſs, he looks upon 
thoſe that do not Live and Behave themſelves as 


other 


=. , | 3 b | | 
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Men, as very ſtrange Fellows.” Man is not only 
offended, but alſo angry at Impudent gnd Sawcy 
Words and Actions; becauſe thoſe, who carry 
_ themſelves undecently before him, are wanting in 
the reſpect, which he believes due to him. He 
therefore can hardly bear, that Scandalous Fel- 
Iows, who have neither Honour norHoneſty,ſhou'd 
yet hold up their Heads; and that Women who 
take no care of their Reputaion, ſhou'd appear 
confidently in all Companies. Whereas every 
body is Charm'd with the Baſhfulneſs of Honeſt 
Women, who though they may go boldly any 
where, yet never come into any place but with a 
kind of Timourouſneſs, that ſeems to beg Pardon. 
in a word, Baſhfulneſs hath been valu'd upon 
the ſcore of this Conſequence, ſince Impudence 
is a Vice, Baſhfulneſs muſt be a Virtue ; and 
this concluſion was drawn, | becauſe Impudence 
was believ'd a diſtint Vice, whereas it is only 
the height and fulneſs of Vices, which as they 
overflow, Tranſgreſs all the Laws of Decenc. 
Theſe are the Genuin Cauſes, why Baſhfulneſs | 
is ſo much in Repute, and why People are per. 
ſuaded, ( notwithſtanding all the Reaſons that 
we are going to ſet down) that the Colour of 
thoſe, who are ſurpriz d in a fault, proceeds from 


- 


a ſhame of the Fact. n 3 
The firſt Reaſon that proves, That People do 
not Bluſh at the Loathſomneſs of Vitions Acti- 
ons, is, that they privately commit the 
moſt Enormous and VVicked Crimes without any | 
Senſe of Shame. The Second, That no Man Bluſhes, | 
when he is only ſeen by his Accomplices. The | 
third, That if Baſhfulneſs did ariſe from the 
deformity of bad Actions, it won d appear more 
or leſs, as Actions were more or leſs Criminal; 
which is palpably falſe, ſince Extorſions and 
Rapines, either inſpire no ſhame, or at leaſt, 
Wt | 2 . Not 
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Wiſe Men, before our near Relations as before 1 


© yell be inwardly vex'd that he is ill Shap'd, or , Khet, 


' will not condemn what they do themſelves; or 


| whom he only ſees by the by, and doth not value; 
| "2" OY than 


e Baſbfulneſs; „ 

not ſo much as theft; and beſides, no body -3 
uſhes at Pride; Ambition and other Vices of 7 

the Soul. The Fourth, That People wou'd be- 8 il 
come more Shame-fac'd, as they become more 1 

Profligate and Debauch'd. And the laſt, That | 

we wou'd have as much Confuſion to do an ill 4 

thing, or fall into a Paſſion before Silly as before 


Strangers; which daily experience Confutes. Y 
What is then the cauſe that People Bluſh , | 

when they commit a Crime before others? Avi- 

ſtotle gives it in his definition of Baſhfulneſs. 

* Bathfulneſs,ſays he, is a fear of diſgrace. For as 

be Teaches in another place, A Man may very ? ve 


e hath ſome other great Natural Defects; but he c. 62. 

« is properly aſham'd only of his Misbehaviour, 

e becauſe he is Maſter of his Actions, and there- 

“ fore if he doth any that Tranſgreſs the Laws 

© of God, he ought be aſham'd of, and blam'd 

i for them. So that the fear of being deſpis'd; 

and leſſen d in Peoples Opinion, diſturbing the 

Soul of thoſe, whoſe Faults are obſerv d, cauſe 

a great alteration in their body, and on a ſudden 

2 their Faces. © He that is Baſhfol, ſays . . 8 

& Thomas Aquinas, is afraid of Contempt, as of 144- art. 

“ A Puniſhinent due to him: SY 2. in corp; * 
Ariſtotle's Opinion is grounded upon the ſame -\ 
eaſons; whereby we have prov'd, that People 

do not Bluſh at their Guilt, For a Man is not : 

aſham'dof a Crime committed in Private be- — 

cauſe his Reputation is ſecure; or before * 
is Accomplices , becauſe to be fure they 


before Children and Fools, becauſe they are not a 
capable to judge of our Actions. He is alſo less 
toncern'd at Faults committed before Strangers, 
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than before his near Relations and Friends, who 
can at any time upbraid him with them, and 
whoſe eſteem it is his Intereſt to have. People are 
mightily daſh'd out of Conntenance, when they 
have done en unmwarrantable action before Wiſe 
Mea; becauſe their Approbation is very valuable, 
and their Opinion alone, is able to ſtain our Repu- 
tation. In a word, they Bluſh more at Theft, 
than at Rapines and Extorſions, at Bodily than 
at Spiritual Sins; becauſe according to Men's 
juſtice, petty Crimes, or rather the leaſt Crimes 
only are degrading. EN e 
It may be objected, That it is not impoſſible to 
find ſome, who Bluſh at their ſecret Crimes; I 
grant it. But we ought not to conclude from 
thence, that their Crimes have made them 
Bluſn; becauſe they are aſham'd of them ſelves, 
and have ſo great a value for their own worth, 
that they are vext to loſe their own eſteem. 
Neither is the fear of diſgrace the ſole cauſe of 
Baſnfulneſs, and it is certain, that Ariftorle con- 
fines it too much in his definition; ſince Chil- 
dren and Servants Bluſh, whea they are afraid of 
being Puniſh'd and Reprimanded, and yet do 
not care what their Maſters think of them. 
An emotion of Joy, may ſometimes give a 
Colour, as is ſeen in tboſe, who Bluſn when they 
are Extoll'd, which is undeſervedly aſcrib'd to 
their Modeſty, and averſeneſs to hear their own 
praiſes. For it is not likely, that vain Men ſhou'd 
offended at Encomiums, - but rather that their 
Joy for being Commended Flaſhes in their Faces, 
or at leaſt, that the diſorder they are then in, 
puts them out of Countenance. Thus young Girls 
Bluſh, when Men accoſt and careſs them. For their 
glowing Cheeks, which is miſtaken for a mark of 
their Honeſty and Virtve, is a moſt an infallible 
one of their wanton Temper, and of their —— 
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Joy, that they have what they Naturally deſire. 
Thoſe that kncw, that there is a great Corre- 


| ſpondence between the Heart and Face by means 


of the Nerves, will eaſily apprehend, that as 
ſoon as the Heart is affected, its emotions mult 
of neceſſity appear in the Face. | 
But if theſe Arguments do not ſeem ſt ros 
enough to overthrow this Opinion, That the 
Baſhtulneſs of Young and Old, is a mark 
of a generous Soul : Let us but remember, 
that S Bluſh'd as well as Pompey ; and that 
ſome very Debauch'd Fellows, more eaſily 
and frequently Colour than Wiſe and Honeſt 


Men ; and I am fure, that this will be able to 


convince us, that glowing Cheeks are but very 


Ambiguous Symptoms. 
Beſides, what hath been ſaid, that Ariftorle 


hath too much Circumſcrib'd Baſhfulneſs , we 


muſt obſerve, that he hath not ſufficiently ex- 
plain'd the Nature of it in his Definition, and 
that he ſhou'd have declar'd from what principle 


it ariſes. Upon a flight inquiry he had found, 


that a ſecret Pride is its Principle, and a kind of 
Pride too, which inclines Man to Injuſtice, and 


diſpoſes him ſo, that whatever Crime he is Guil- 
ty of, he will not be upbraided, blam d or deſpisd. 


A Pride that Blinds him to that degree, that 
ſorgetting he is a Man, he will not be thought 


capable of committiug rhe leaſt Faults. This may 


be obſerv'd in thoſe, that Bluſh at the ſmalleſt 
miſtakes, (as that of VVords,) and at the moſt 


common flips, although they are ſure, they ' 


ought to be excus'd. | | | 
A Pride which inſpires him with ſo ſtrong a 


deſire to have all the VVorld approve his Acti- 


ons, that the leaſt fear of diflike makes him Im-. 


mediatly Bluſh. Hence it is, that People 


Colour, leſt they hond not compaſs what they 
11 vader, 
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undertake, though it be but a trifle: And that 
Young Women that begin to appear in the 
World, Bluſh for nothing. For their Cheeks 
do not only glow, becauſe they have commonly 
much ado to compoſe their Countenance, but 
they alſo Colour as ſoon as any body looks upon, 
and ſpeaks to them. In a VVord, a Pride that 
makes Man Bluſh, not only at the meanneſs of 
his Birth, Slavery, Indigence and the like , 
( which are not really diſgraceful, .) but even at 
his requeſts to others, becauſe theſe requeſts ſub- 
mit, and make him depend upon them. 

We muſt not however imagine, that Baſhful- 
neſs is a Vice, as Quintilian affirms, who adds, 
That it is an amiable Vice, and gives Birth to a 
great many Virtues. What this excellent Au- 


thour affirms, deſtroys it ſelf. For Vice can have 


no Charms, and it is impoſſible, that being the 
Corruption of the Mind, it can produce any 
Sound, Pure and Genuine Virtues. What Art- 


feotle ſays of Baſhfulneſs, is not more warranta- 


ble: Baſhfulneſs, ſays he, is an Honeſt and Com- 
n e idablepPaſſion; but which a Wiſe and Good Man 


© cannot harbour. For how can Honeſty be ſever d 


from Virtue ? or what is praiſe worthy, be below 


Loc. cit. 


a Wiſe Man ? It is therefore very difficult to un- 
derſtand and reconcile what he ſays of Baſhful- 
neſs, That People are only aſnam d of an ill 
« Action, and that none hut Wicked Men ought 
* to Bluſh ; That Baſhfulneſs is an Honeſt and 
* Commendable Shame, which keep Young Men 
* within Bounds , and Guards them againſt a 


great many Sins; that it only becomes them to 


© Bluſh,and that a Baſhful Old Man wou d be Ri- 
* diculous. One wou'd think that theſe Maxims, 
which fram'd as a body of precepts, are not well 
link'd together; That it our Faults and Sins 


make us aſham'd, it cannot be ſaid, that Shame 


which 


2 Of Baſhjulneſs. 
which is the conſequent of Sin, can bea preſer- 
vative againſt it, without aſſerting, that to avoid 
Evil, the moſt infallible way to effect it, is to do 
Evil, and ſo, that there is ia this a ſeeming con- 
trariety; that it is a very plain one, ta affirm that 
Baſhfulneſs is an Honeſt and CommendableConfu- 
ſion, aud yet, that it only becomes Young People; 
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as if an Honeſt and Commendable thing was not ga jenen 
always becoming, and as if, as Seneca lays, A quoque 
Wiſe Man was not to be Modeſt as long as he lives. lequetur 


To unravel this matter, and fix the Opinion 


that we ought to have of Baſhfulneſs, and of 


People that Bluſh at their Faults ; we muſt firſt 
know, that they that Colour at their Miſcarriages 
are not Virtuous as the vulgar believes. For it 
is Evil that makes them Bluſh, and thoſe 
that do Evil are not Virtuous, All the dif- 
ference between Baſhful Men and Impudent Fel- 
lows, lies in this, the firſt ſhew that they are 
aſham'd of their Crimes, that their Inclinations 
are not wholly deprav'd; that they are concern'd 
at whatever may leſſen their Reputation; and 
that they fear Reproaches and Cenſures : 
Whereas theſe deſpiſe them, and can Bluſh at no- 


rubor E- 


11. 11. 


thing. Cicero therefore ſays, That Impudence is a Offic. 


Haughtineſs that pretends to be above the Cog- 
„ nizance of Mankind. As for Baſhfulneſs, al- 
though all Philoſophers agree, that it is not a 
Virtue, and we CE ſhewn that its remote 
Cauſe is Vitious; however its immediate Cauſe, 
which is a fear of Diſhonour is Good in it (elf, 
and Commendable in its effects. For Man's no- 
tion of the Deformity of Vice, not being clear 
enough to make him abhor it as he ought, he 
is at leaſt inclin d to hate it by the dread of Re- 
proaches and Infamy- 1 grant that he is unjuft 
to decline being loaded with Shame, when he 
delerves it by the n of his Crimes; * 

| ; - 
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he is vain, and Fears Contempt , only becauſe 
[| he earneſtly deſires to be eſteem'd, and looks 
| upon popular Applauſe as a Solid Good. Never- 
- theleis, the fear of Diſgrace contributes to make 
1 moſt Men keep their Word, perform their Pro- | 
miſes, and do a Thouſand Juft and Good Actions; 
| and the moiſt Honeſt and Reſervd Women owe 
1 to it the Regularity and StriQtneſs of their Be- 
.  haviour. So that what Cicero ſaid formerly may 
be apply'd to them: „I don't find fault that 
© your Paſſiions excite, and move you todo you 
© Duty till you acquire an Honeſt diſpoſition 
© to perform it. 
The Baſhfuleſs of Chriſtians is quite of ano- 
| ther Nature. It doth not proceed from a fear of 
„ being Revil'd and Upbraided , becauſe the Law 
| | of God Teaches them, that they ought not to 
* be afraid of Reproaches; on the contrary, that 
they ought to rejoice when loaded with them, 
I provided their Lives are unblamable, and they 
| Iſuiab c. have not deſerv'd them. As the Light of Grace 
25. makes them ſenſible of the deplorable condition 
WH: Man is reduc'd to by Sin,they only HeartilyBluſh 
0 at their Sins. They ſee that nothing truly debaſe 
ll | Man but ſin, and that as Honour and Glory are 
= the Lot of the Righteous ; Ignomy and Shame 
4 are the Lot of Impious and Wicked Men; 
ul | that he that fins makes himſelf more Ridi- 
culous to Gods Eyes , than one, who had 
disfigur'd his 'Face , wou'd appear to Man ; 
that he not only diſgraces and demeans, but 
alſo anaihilates himſelf; and that as the Scrip- 
ture ſays, The beſt and moſt perfect Man is no- 
thing before God, when he is ſo unhappy as to 
li! | iacurr his diſpleaſure, To conclude, they are 
|. perſuaded, that he that Tranſgreſſes the Law of 
iſh cd, hath the Inſolence to Rebel and wage War 
| = agaiuſt kim without any fear of his Power and 
£4.18 I Indige 
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Of Baſhfulneſs. 
Indignation ; which is a wretched Blindneſs, and 
worthy of Scorn and Laughter. Chriſtians are 
then ſo Confounded and Daſh'd , that they 
dare not lift up their Eyes to Heaven , when 
they have committed any Crime, becauſe 
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they are ſenſible of the Shameful, and Deplorable 


- State of Sinners. 
They are alſo aſham'd to fin before others 


= upon better Motives, than thoſe propos'd by the 


Philoſophers, who had moſt Modeſty, and va- 


Iv'd it moſt. Theſe will have their Wiſe Man 
reſpect the Dignity of Humane Nature in all 
Men , whether kaown or unknown, whether 
Fellow Citizens or Strangers, whether thoſe 
with whom he conſtantly Lives, or he ſees only 
for a time, and is never like to ſee him again; and 
that this reſpect obliges him to ſay and do nothin 
that may offend them. The Function o 
“ Juſtice, ſays Cicero, is to wrong no body; 
„ that of Baſhfulneſs is to Reſpect all Men, 
« and to Reguiate ſo well all that we ſay and 
do before them, that they may neither be un- 
e caſie at, nor diſlike any of our Words and 
“ Actions. Thus far the Knowledge of Philoſo- 
phers reach'd. But Faith ſhews Chriſtians much 
Nobler Motives to have a mutual regard for 
each other, and teaches them, that having all 
the Honour of being Children of God , and 
Members of Chriſt, they ought to be afraid to 
do any Criminal Actions before one another; 
and to cauſe by their bad examples the Ruin of 
Souls that belong to God, and tar whom Chrif 
hath ſhed his own Blood. | 
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CHAP. IX. 
N Mader ate Expence. 


1 E Maxims of Scripture are fo 4- 
greable to experience; that they as well 
as Faith oblige us to believe whatever it con- 
tains. We find none of them more certain, 
than this; (viz) God alone can reclaim Man. 
The World is a convincing proof of it. For it 
is always very Falſe and Treacherous; it puts 


its votaries upon a Thoſand Projects, which it 


undermines at the ſame time; it makes them 
aſpire to and hope for Preferments, Places and 
Employs ; and after it hath excited and kindI'd 
their deſires, it diſappoiats them. Nevertheleſs, 
as if they were all infatuated, very few grow out 
of conceit with it. But the Court ſhews yet 
more plainly, that Man is Incorrigible, and 
that nothing is able to cure his Paſſions, and 
eſpecially Ambition. For we ſee, that the 
toilſome Life of Courtiers, the Contempt and 
Repulſes they meet with, their continual Cares to 
advance themſelves, and Pungent Vexations for 
their diſappointments, and the proſperity of 


others, cannot make them diſlike the Court that 


have once Reliſh'd it. Hence it is, that when their 
tedious and troubleſome Schemes have not an- 


ſwer d their purpoſe, they are always ready to 


take others; that they continually Rack them- 
{elves to find a way to be acceptable and neceſſary 
to the King and his Minifters; In a word, that 
they ſo often alter their Acquaintance, Maxims 
and Behaviour, and that the ſame Courtier Acts 
8 many different Parts. This is the Reaſon, that 
many appear at all times upon this great See 
„ . 3 C Aan 
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Of Moderaw Expence. 


and that ſome believe it their Intereſt to keep an 
open Houſe, and a great Attendance, and think 
that their Nice and Delicious Table will draw 
all Men of Worth and Quality; and that their 
Expence will Honour the Court, and gently 
oblige the King to give them a conſiderable Gra- 
tification, or Employs proportionable to their 
Splendid way of — 

+ This is the cauſe alſo, that others take quite 
another Method, and are perſuaded, that nothia 
can keep them more ſecurely, and longer in thei 
Poſts, than a Moderate Expence. Their Reaſbtis 
are, that great Expences only ſerve to ruin moſt 
Courtiers; that the Court out of Envy and Ma- 
lice, generally blames and ridicules theſe Ex- 
pences, leaſt they ſhou'd produce the deſit'd ef- 
fect; That your great Spenders are miſtaken, If 
they think to oblige Sovereign Princes 
their Extravagancies, to heap Honours and Nich- 
es upon them; becauſe Monarctis do not love 
to be drill'd in by theſe Artifices to beſtow their 
Favours, and are afraid to be Bountiful to thoſe, 
who are ſo profuſe. There is beſides another 


ſtrong Reaſon,which inducesMiniſters and Fayou- . 


rites to be Moderate in their Expences, which is, 
that having a great inſight into the Thoughts of 
Men, they know that their own Preferment galls 


others, and therefore that they ought not to Ex- 


aſperate them by their Magnificent Furniture agd 
Equipage ; that this Magnificence is a kind of a 
Haughty Carriage to every body; that they ſeem 
by their profuſe Expences, to have a deſign to 
inſult over all theſe that are not in Favour. Th 
know too, that when the Court doth not like 
any one, it lets no opportunity {lip to do him 
Miſchief ; therefore they carefully avoid Potip 
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and Stetelineſs, that they may net de Lay) 


f Moderatt Expence. 
So that they make uſe of their Moderation as of a 


ſort of Sanctuary to ſecure their Fortune. 7 


The Moderation of ſome of them 1s a conceal'd 
Avarice, that is Cloak'd under à pretended Mo- 
deſty; it might even be call'd 2 Covetouſneſs 
adorn d with Moderation. For Man's Vanity is 

ſo great, that not ſatisfi d to hide his Vices, 
he alſo ſtrives to ſet them off, and make them 
paſs for Virtues. 

The Moderation of Men ingeniouſly greedy of 
Honour, is a Nice and Refin'd Oſtentation, 
which makes them deſpiſe thoſe who are Curious 
in Dreſs and Furniture, and will be valu'd for 


their Sumptuous Tables. 


We may then eaſily ſee, that the Moderate 
nce of Courtiers is commonly but a Poli- 


tick Virtue; and that we have no need to ſhew, 


that it is not real. It will be therefore enough to 
make theſe two Reflections. The firſt, That al- 
though thoſe that are in great Employs, and 
moſt in Favour with Kings, take a different courſe 
in their way of Living; So that ſome live Splen- 
didly, have a great many Servants, and keep an 
open Table, and ſpeak of nothing but of State 
Affairs, and the I ranſactions of Neighbouring 


Courts, 


Sometimes attended with two Hundred Men 

They wall — — — u—-:¾ 
We Kings and Princes, and all great things are 
he Subject of their Tall.ꝛ ——— 
_ | Tranſlated by A. B. 
And others never increaſe their Retinue, are 
in a plain Dreſs, ſpeak little, and live at Home; 
it is however certain, that there is a perfect Cor- 
reſpondence between them. For they are all 
Ambitious Men that think on nothing but mak- 
ing their Fortunes, and adyancing their Fa- 
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The ſecond is, that we can imagine none 
more miſerable, than thoſe that are ty'd to the 
Court, ſince they are oblig'd to Transform them- 
ſelves intoa Thouſand Shapes to ingage powerful 
Mea in their Intereſt, without being ſure of ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſince the moſt unhappy of them com- 
plain, aad the moſt cunaing are wretched enough 


to bereave themſelves of quiet as long as they 


live. ö a 


The Condition of Chriſtians is much more 


happy, ſince they have no need of Projects, In- 
trigues, Addreſs, or the Aſſiſtance of Men to 
ſave themſelves. Their Will is enough to ſecure 
their Salvation and Felicity; and therefore St. 
Amruſtin ſays, 1s it a 'Toil, 1s it a Fatigue to 
Willt 

Their Virtues have therefore Motives infi- 
nitely more pure and ſublime, than thoſe that 
the Wiſe Men of this World propoſe to them- 
ſelves. They are Modeſt in their Expences , 
that they may avoid that profuſeneſs, which the 
Goſpel, and even Pagan Morality condemns ; 
and imitate the Life of Jeſus Chriſt, and be 


better able to ſupply the Poor, whoſe miſerable 


Condition ought to move our Pity, if we de- 
ſire, that God ſhou'd have Compaſſion on us. 


For according to the Holy Fathers, ( whoſe 
Opinions ought to guide ours) our Superfluities 


are their Patrimony. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. X 
Of Valaur. 


Eople have a falſe notion of Courage and 
© Bravery. They fancy that Courage is a 
Spur that hurries Men to face Death; that thoſe 
who are truly Brave expoſe themſelves indiffe- 
rently to all manner of Dangers, and loſe no op- 
portunity to hazard their Lives; that Audacity 
cannot prejudice Reputation; and that it is al- 
ways Shameful to Run away. So that moſt of 
j them have very near the ſame Idea of Courage 


. . as they have of Deſpair, and imagine, that 
; Death is as welcome to the Brave as to Wretches, 
5 without conſidering that Death it ſelf is neither 
! Grateful nor Glorious; that it is not Magnani- 
| mous to reſolve to Periſh, 'and that no Maa in 


his Senſes ever makes that Reſolution. Thoſe 

that had a juſt notion af Valour, far from think- 

ing, that it conſiſts in finding any Charms in 

Dangers and Death, believ'd that they axe to 

be ſhun'd and dreaded ; that the greateſt Gene- 

rals and ſtouteſt Men run away in ſome caſes, - 

and that this flight is not inconſiſtent with true 
Iliad 1. Bravery. © near, fays Homer, knew how to 

| He ſays © Fear,and betake himſelf to his Heels: And Plato 

© the ſame © ſays, That the Fears of Heroes are Honourable, 
thin of and the Daringneſs of Raſh Men Ignominious. 
r Which ſhews, that Bravery is not incompatible 
& Levia with the Fear of Death and the Love of Life. This 
—_ 150bſerv'd in long Sieges, wherein a great many 
Iliad 22. Officers are Kill'd. For the very day that the 
Plato in place Capitulates, the Face of the whole Army 
Protagora is chang d, and the Braveſt have another gout 
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Of Valour. 

and a more compos'd Countenance, when they 
are ſure to Live. 

Valour is not then a Contempt of Life; but 
a ſtrength of Mind, which makes us expoſe 
our Lives to the moſt Eminent Dangers, when- 
ever our Duty requires it. This ſtrength of 
Mind is ſo far from hindering the Fear of Death, 
that it rather {ſuppoſes it; and is only valuable, 
becauſe it overcomes this Fear. For how power- 
ful muſt this ſtrength be, that triumphs over 
the moſt violent Paſſion of Men; a Paſſion that 
Repreſents Death, not only as a Ceſſation of 
Life, but alſo as the end of his Happineſs, De- 
ſigns and Hopes; that is, as an intire de- 
ſtruction of what he is in himſelf, Friends, Re- 
putation and Family; a Paſſion, I fay, 
which gives him ſo terrible a proſpect, that it 
uſually confounds him. © Nature, ſays St. A- 
<« -uſtin,dreads ſo much, leſt the dear Union of the 
« Soul with the Body be ſhaken by Pungent Pains, 
« weaken'd by too much Labour, and diſſoly'd by 
Death, that the Notion of theſe Evils is alone 
« ſufficient to Damp and Diſpirit Man. 

Though Men wanted nothing to be brave, 
but to be ſupported by the love of their Duty 
in the midſt o Dangers and be inſpir'd by it 
with a Contempt of Death, when it appears 
the moſt dreadful thing under the Sun; though it 
were poſlible to have a Valour truly Virtuous , 
without coulidering that God having aſlign'd our 
Birth in ſuch a part of the World, and under ſuch 
a Prince, bath at the ſame time indiſpenſably o. 
blig'd us to defend our Country, and obey the 
Orders of this Prince; yet we wou'd afhtm , 
that there is no pure Virtue, and no true Cou- 
rage ; and that what is call'd Courage, is but the 
Violence of Paſſions, which areas diſſerent — 


bus Eccles 


of Valoar. 


the Conditions of Military Mea : and this we arc 


going to prove. 
Moſt Brave Men are Actuated by theſe two 


Paſſions. One that appears openly, and the o- | 
ther that lies lurking in their Heart. That, 
which boldly ſhews it ſelf, and they more freely 


follow, is Ambition, becauſe it is a Paſſion of 
the Mind, whoſe Irregularity is not ſoon per- 
ceiv d; and Concupiſcence having deprav'd 
Man's Inclinations, nothing Charms him ſo much 
as Glory: Nay, he is ſo dazi'd by that which is 
got by Warlike Atchievments, that he ſeldom 
Tees Dangers; and it may be ſaid, that they are 
more or leſs viſhble to him, as he is more or 
leſs inflam'd with the love of Glory. That Paſſion 
which lies lurking 1a the Heart of the Brave, is a 
deſire to Eſtabliſh their Reputation, that they 
may one day reſt with Honour, and lead a quiet 


Life. All thoſe that ſeem fondeſt of Warlike 


Actions, harbour this deſire of enjoying the 
Pleaſure of Life; and if ſome are in the 
Field as long as they Live, aud go into Fo- 
reign Countries to have an opportunity to be up. 
on Action; it is either becauſe they are Naturally 
Fierce, or have learn'd the Art of War in their 


' Youth, and are ſo us d to it, that they can take 
up with nothing elſe; or becauſe War affords. 


them means to ſpend high, and make a Figure. 
Theſe two Paſſions have a great ſhare in the 
Valour ot Kings; becauſe their Eminent Rank 
obliges them to ſhew, by Warlike Actions, that 
they are alſo above others by their greatMind and 
Courage. Ambitious Princes do not therefore 
think it enough to be only eſteem'd and extoll'd 
by their Subjects, but they earneſtly deſire too to 
extend their Fame beyond the Limits of their 
Kingdoms. But whilſt they Peſter the Earth 


with their numerous Armies, form Sieges, and 
give 
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give Battels, they think on the many ways they 
have to be Happy, and long after the time, 
wherein they ſnall be able to enjoy thoſe exquiſite 


| and refin'd Pleaſures, which they may expect and 


take as Kings. I will ſubdue the Romans, ſaid 
Pyrrhus, aud afterwards Conguer Lybia aud Ma- 
cedonia, and then Jie ſtill and enjoy my ſelf.  _ 
A deſire of an Univerſal and Immortal Fame, 
inſpire Generals with that Martial Ardour , 
which frames noble deſigns, and puts them upon 
Magnanimous Actions And what increaſes and 
heightens it, is a deſire to be valu'd at Court, 
and look'd upon by all Lovers of their Country, 
and even by the King himſelf, as the props of 

the State. bo | 
A deſire of being promoted to the higheſt 
Militzry Employs, and of advancing their Fa- 
milies, produces the Valour of Lieutenant Ge- 
nerals. Not but that they intend too to make a 
noiſe in the World; but I ſay, that what chiefly 
induces them to Signalize themſelves, is to be 
rais'd above the common level, and Illuſtrate 

their Families. 5 1 
Subaltern Officers are Brave „ becauſe their 
Ambition is to be Lieutenant Generals, or they 
hope that their Service ſhall be rewarded with a 
conſiderable Government; or they deſire to make 
a handſome Figure in the Woi Id, or they cannot 
ſubſiſt without Military Employments. Now 
we ought to obſerve by the by, that although 
the Motives that Actuate the Brave, do not al- 
ways occur to their Minds when they perform 
bold and daring Actions; yet they are ſo many 

hidden Springs, that effectually Act in their 
Hearts. So that there is not one of. them, but 
hath a ſhare in their Reſolution and Enterpriſes. 
Perſons of Quality go into the Army, be- 
cauſe they fear to be refleted upon if they ſtay 
at 
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at Home, and lead a Life unſuitable to their Cou- 
dition, and which wou'd give juſt grounds to 
ſaſhes their Courage; Gentlemen to be known, 
and to ſhun the uneaſineſs of an unactive Life; 
and Citizens, to be, almoſt upon the ſame level 
with Gentlemen. | | 
To conclude, Neceſſity makes private Centi- 
nels ; who ſhew themſelves Brave in the moſt 
Perillops Actions, becauſe they have no notion 
of Danger. For they turn Soldiers, as others 
take up the moſt, Toilſome, Diſagreable, Shame- 
ful, and Fantaſtical Trades. So that it may be 
faid , that Soldiers ſell their Lives to get fubſi- 
ſtence, as Servants do their Labour and Liber- 


4 Ethic: ty. © They, ſays Ariſtotle, exchange their Lives 


S 12. 


Lib. 4. Senſes, whi 


anima 


* for their Payand the hope ofPlunder,as we barter 
ce Maney for VIctuals. As for their Ignorance of 
Danger, it proceeds from the dulneſs of their 

19 Ariſtotle ſays, always cauſes that 
of the underſtanding. And indeed, the notion of 


textu 94. Lead, Iron, and Fire, doth not make ſuch an 


Apud 


impreſſion upon them as other Men. The Gods, 
ſaid a Poet, deprive thoſe; they have doom d to Sla- 


Plur. 6, ery, ef half of their underſtanding. 
de legib. he boldneſs of Soldiers, and even ſome times 


of the Stouteſt Officers, proceeds from a fear of 
Death and Eminent Danget. For then the Love 
of Life, ſtrangly induces them to Attempt and 
Hazard every thing. Beaſts are obſerv'd to 
have this Courage. For when they are attack d 
and cloſely purſu'd, they undauntedly fly at 
thoſe that attempt to kill them.  _ | 
We muſt add to all. theſe different kinds of 
Courage, which violent Paſſions inſpire, that 
which is only an effect of Temper,” and a Natu- 
Tal Boldneſs. This is a Dangerous ſort of Va- 
lopr, becauſe it is not govern'd by Reaſon, and 


is oſten Temerity, and ſometimes Flerornet. 295 
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© Theſe are the general cauſes of Bravery; but 
as it is impoſſible to ſet down all the particular 
Springs of it, we ſhall only ſpeak of ſome, 
and obſerve, that jealouſie hath frequently a ſhare 
in great Exploits, For a Man, ſometimes performs 
wonders only to out-do his Rival. Hatred and 
Malice commonly produce the ſame effects. 
Valour hath alſo ſome Foreign Cauſes. For 
when Soldiers are going to fight, the Air agita- 
ted by the noiſe of Trumpets, Tymbals and 
Drums, and inflam'd with the Artillery, ſtirs 
and warms their Minds to that degree, that the 
Combatants cannot contain «themſelves. This 
Heat of the Mind is the Courage of them that 
have none, and a powerful help to thoſe that | 
have ſome, and this is what Ariſtotle means , © Ethic. 
when he ſays, That Anger, which is nothing but 
the inflamation of the Mind, hath a great {hare 
in Warlike Actions. Cz/ar ſhews, that he was 
perſuaded, theſe external Cauſes encourag'd both 
Soldiers and Officers, when he expreſles himſelf 
thus, We muſt not imagine that it was to no Com. de 
<* purpoſe, that the Antients, wou'd have the Air — 172 
“Ring with the noiſe of Trumpets, and the Hu- 
4 7a's of Soldiers, when they were going toEngage. 
Cato the Cenſor made it appear by his way of 
Fighting, that he was of this Opinion. For when 
he furiouſly charg d his Enemies, he ſhew'd them 
a GhaſtlyCountenaace, and Threatn'd them with 
a dreadful Voice. We ought, ſays he, to pj, in 
« make uſe in War of whatever may Terrific Cat, 
et the Enemy, and Encourage our ſelves. 
If we examine theſe kinds of Valour according 
to the Principles, not only of Divinity, but allo 
of the moſt common Philoſophy , not one of 
them is True and Virtuous. * He, ſays Ariſtotle, 3 Ethic. 
* who goes upon Action, either to get a Name, or . 9. & 
leſt he ſnhou d loſe his Reputation, is not Brave. 10. 
Neither 
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Neither is he ſo too, ſays he again, who doth 
* not know Danger, or doth nor Fear it, but 
© inconliderately Ruſhes into it. For he, who doth 
* not know Danger, is void of Underſtanding; he, 
who doth not Fear it, is Stupid; he, who 
* Fooliſhly expoſes himſelf to it, is Raſh. 

If theſe kinds of Valour are neither True, nor 
Virtuous, thoſe that make profeſſion of Arms, 
ought to declare whether they believe that it 
was out of Malice, and to leſſen the worth of 
their Bravery, or rather to Repreſent things as 
they are, that we affirm'd that there is no true 
Valour; and to tell us whether, when they En- 
gag'd their Enemies, had many Horſes Kill'd un- 


— 


der them, and were dangerouſly Wounded, the 


love of their Duty, and their Obedience to God 
were the Motives that induc'd them to give ſuch 
Glorious Proofs of their Bravery; and whether 
it be not true, that what then rous d up their 
Courage, was a longing deſire to get a Name, 
ſnun Poverty, and acquire Wealth, Honours 
and Dignities. I am ſure, that not one will 
deny it; and that private Soldiers will confeſs, 
that neceſlity and indigence forc'd them to un- 
dertake ſo toilſome and dangerous à Trade; 
Gentlemen, to be known and enabl'd to ſpend 
high; and Perſons of Quality, to Enrich and Ad- 
vance themſelves. 

This being premis'd, I ask what are become 
of ſo many Millions of Men, ſwept away by the 
Wars in all parts of the World, and who have 
Sacrific'd their Lives, either to Temporal Inte- 
reſt, or Vanity? Where are the Modern Heroes, 
whoſe Noble Exploits and Memory are Extoll'd 
and Immortaliz'd by Hiſtorians ? Have we not 
Reaſon to Fear, they bura ſor ever in the ſame 
place, where Ceſar, Marius, Sertorius, Germanitus, 


the Great Scipio, and ſo many famous Romans 
t | ſuffer 
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fuffer the Pains due to their Ambition ? Few 
are diſturbd with this Fear; and that for 
theſe two Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe none trouble 
their Heads with the Salvation of the Dezd, 
not even of their neareſt Relations; and pro- 
vided a Lord knows, that his Father was 
Kill'd at the Head of an Army, or going to Re- 
connoiſtre, and that he Dy'd in the Bed of Ho- 
nour, he is not at all uneaſie at what became of 
him in the other World. Secondly, We are 
very careleſs about that matter, becauſe we are 
aſſur'd, that our Relations that were Kill'd in a 


Fight, profeſs'd Chriſtianity,as if we thought that 


it was not neceſſary to prove our Faith by our 
Works, and that the bare Title of Chriſtians 
was enough to ſave us. Not but that there is a 
great deal of difference between Ambitious Hea- 
thens and Chriſtians that Dye in Wars; but 
this difference, far from relieving Chriſtians, 
makes them more inexcuſable. For Alexander, 
who ſaid that he had devoted himſelf to Glory, 
and other Pagans that thought it ſo worthy of 
their Love and Eſteem, were in a manner to be 
excus'd; becauſe they ſaw Temples every where 
Erected to it, and that it was ador'd. But that 
Chriſtians ſhou'd Conſecrate their Hearts to 


this falſe Deity ; and love and value it to that 


degree as to dye for it, is a Folly that can never 
be palliated. 

It is ſo well known, that Chriſtians are oblig'd 
by their profeſſion, not to do good Actions for 
Humane Applauſe, that Machiavel blames the 
Goſpel, becauſe it diſpirits Chriſtians by Com- 
manding them to Renounce Glory; which is, 
ſays he, The only Motive able to ronſe up Courage. 
However, he draws a very ill Conſequence. For 
the Happineſs which Chriltians expect as the 
Reward of their Labours, and the certainty of 
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an Eternal Life, is much fitter to make them 
deſpiſe Death, and undertake great things, than 
the hope of Living for ſome time in Mens Me- 

mories. Beſides, what this Politician ſays, who 
4 had little or no Religion, is Contradicted in 

Hiſtory, which relates the Noble Deeds of Con- 
ſtantine, Theodoſius the Great, Charles Martel, 
Pepin, Charlemaign, St. Lewis, Lewis the Meek, 
and of ſo many other Emperouts, Kings and 
Princes, who were equally Valiant and Pious ; 
whereof ſome have outdone Alexander and Ceſar 

Mezerai by the Number of their Victories. © St. Lewis,fays 
Chronol. a Hiſtorian, Fighting againſt Infidels, perform'd 
Hiſtory © ſome Actions Eminently Brave. Clovis, ſays the 
Tom. 1. 4 ſame Author, ſhew'd that the Chriſtian Religion 
& had not cool'd his Courage. For he Defeated 
« Alaric in the Plain of Yoglay, Cut in Pieces moſt 
« Part of his Army, and Kill'd him with his own 
Hand. In a word, it is abſurd to think, 
that Piety can be prejudicial, ſince it is the baſis 
of all true Virtues, and ſupplies Maa with a 

Strength ſuperiour to that of Nature. 


— 
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\ \ Hen we conſiderthe Variety, inconſtancyand 
| oddneſsof theTaſte,Opinions and Inclina- 


tions of Men; when we put together all the Parts 
and Periods of their Lives, and find them never 
alike ; When we ſee that they ſucceſſively paſs 
from one Vanity to another, and that there is 
none ſo Groſs, Fooliſh and Extravagant , but 
they are liable to; we are prompted to believe, 
2 | that there is noReaſon to diſtinguiſh them, and to 
=_— - ay that ſome are Fools, and others Wiſe; and we 


| | | are 


Of the Courage of Dueling. 
are induc'd to think, that there is no other dit- 
ference between them but this ; the Follies of 
the Wiſe are Grave and Serious, " whereas Fools 
are Hair.Brain'd, and Extravagantly Mad. 

What chiefly obliges the ſudicious and Learn- 
ed to have this Opinion, is, that they ſee, that 
though Reaſon is beſtow'd upon Man to be their 
Guide, yet they are wholly Govern'd by Cuſtom, 
and do in all Countries what is commonly done 
there, without inquiring into what they ought to 
do. So that they follow the Faſhion as well in 
their Manners and Opinions, as in their Dreſs. 

But they do not think it enough to Live ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, for their Folly proceeds far- 
ther. They wou'd be uneaſie did not they Die 
according to the Faſhion , and pay it a blind 
Obedience, when it Commands them to Kill 
others. 

We are going to ſee, that this is exactly what 


Duellifts do. They Kill thoſe, with whom. 


they are ſtrictly link'd by Nature, which is In- 
humanity. They plainly rva the riſque of be- 


ing Kill d, which is a fort of Deſpair. They are 


the cauſe of the Damnation of thoſe they Kill, 


and of their own too when they are Kill d; 


which is Diabolical. They do themſelves juſtice, 
which is a Palpable injuſtice They make a pro- 
feſſion to Renounce Patience, which is to Re- 
nounce Chriſtianity. They commit all. theſe 
Crimes for trifles, which is downright Folly ; 
and they ſhew their Bravery for their Private 
Intereſt, and not for the Publick Good, which 
is inconſiſtent with true Valour : And all that, 
becauſe they have not Strength enough to Stem 

the Tide of Cuſtom. 
Murder is ſo Enormous aCrime, that it is alone 
enough, not only to make us Condema Duelling, 
oe allo abhor it. It is forbid by all Divine, 
* and 
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and Humane, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, Chriſtian 
and Heatheniſh Laws. The Commandment that 
forbids it, is the firſt and oldeſt that God gave 
Man, and the reaſon of this Prohibition, ought 


always to deterr us from being Guilty of it. 
For he will not have Men injur'd and deſtroy'd, 


becauſe they are made after his own Image. 


Murder for that Reaſon was Punifh'd under the 
Old Teſtament, even in Beaſts ; no Pardon was 
Granted for it in the two firſt Centuries of the 
Church ; the Canons inflict ſome Puniſhments on 
Unvoluntary Homicides, and though thoſe that 
are Guilty of them are Innocent, yet they can- 


not be Clear'd without aPardon from the Prince. 


In a word, what ſhews the Enormity of this 
Crime, is, that other Crimes offend God, and 
are the objects of his Hatred, whereas the Scrip- 
ture ſays, That the Lord will abhor the bloody and 


deceitful Man. | 


The ſecond Crime whereof thoſe that Fight 


Duels are Guilty, is, that they ſo palpably expoſe 
themſelves to be Kill d, that it may be ſaid in 
ſome Senſe that they Deſpair, For notwith- 
ſtanding all their Courage, Haughtineſs, Vi- 


gour and Skill, they are not ſure that they ſhall | 


not remain upon the ſpot ; ſince it is daily ſeen, 
that ſome, who are endow'd with all thoſe Qua- 
ficalitions, are Kill'd by awkward and not over 
Brave Fellows; becauſe the Fortune of War is 
as uncertain in Private Duels, as in General 
Battels. 205 | £2 


Their third Crime is, That they are the cauſe + 


of the Damnation of thoſe they Kill, and of their 
own too when they are Killld, A Crime, that 
deſerves ſo much the more to be bewail'd, that 
no hody bewails it, and is affected with the Eter- 


nal Miſery of a Soul, who at her Separation from 
the Body is ſever'd from God, and Condemu'd 


= 
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to Hell-Fire. This Inſenſibleneſs proceeds from 
a want of Faith and Charity, which is Guilty 
before God. But it may be ask'd, whether 
thoſe that are Kill'd, having no Motions of Hatred 
and Revenge, and deſigning only to vindicate 
their Honour, are Damn'd? 
We ſanſwer firſt, That whoſoever ſuppoſes that 
thoſe that Fight are of ſo Mild and Peaceable 
a Diſpoſition as not to harbour then any Spight 
and Animoſity, hath not a ſufficient Knowledge 
of the World, to be a judge in this matter. 


For thoſe that have it, and are beſides experi- 


enc'd in theſe affairs, kaow, that as ſoon as two 
Men meet, draw their Swords, and begin to 
Fight, they Hate one another though they had 
been never ſo intimate before. This is not onlytry d 
by the Principals, but alſo by their Seconds. 
For Man looks upon him, who deligns 
to take away his Lite as an Enemy, and con- 


ſequently Hating him. This Hates is but too 


apparent ia thoſe that are Killd in a Duel. For 
it breaks! out ſometimes into a Rage, and many 
finding themſelves Mortally Wounded , Ruſh 
upon their Antagoniſts and ſtrive to Bite and 
Jear them in Pieces. ; 
Secondly, We anſwer that it i: incouſiſtent with 
the nature of the Furious Tranſports of the Soul, 
ſach as are Reſentments, to ſuppoſe that they can 
otherwiſe be allay'd than by Revenge, and that a 
Man inrag'd at a Box on the Ear, Revenges that 
Affront in Cold Blood, and without any deſign of 
making the Aggreſſor ſmart for it. \ 
Thirdly, Though it were poſlible to Fight 
and Kill him without any Tranſports of Revenge 
and Hatred, yet his Death woud be a downright 
Crime, becauſe Murder is in it ſelf a Wicked 
Action ;and when an Action is Wicked in its Ns. 
| U 4 mute, 
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Of the Courage of Duelling. 
ture, no Reaſon, Motive or Diſpoſition can ever 
make ir good. Some Actions, ſays Ariſtotle, 


7. As to eat and Drink, may be good or Bad; but 


« others, as to Kill, are ſo Bad in their Nature, 


© that no circumſtances of Time and Place, no Rule 


ce Or Moderation can alter and make themGood So 


that the difference that he puts between a Mur- 


derer and a Voluptuons Man, is, that this may in- 
nocently enjoy Senſual Pleaſures, provided he 
avoids exceſs; whereas a Murderer is always 
Guilty, and it can never be ſaid that he is Mo- 
derately a Murderer, and hath Killd a Man fair- 
ly and as he ought to do. 

Laſtly, Was it enough to avoid the Guilt of 
Murder, to have a delign, not to offend God, 
but only to vindicate our Honour, at that rate 
there wou'd be no ſuchthingas Sin. For where can 
you find this formal deſign to offend God? Is it 
among, thoſe that frequent the Stews, or Rob? 
Is it not true, that not one of them Sins for Sin 
ſake, and that they only intend, ſome to get a 
Livelyhood andSpend high,and others toGratifie 


their Brutiſh Paſſion? © ThePleaſure, Honour and 


„Advantage, fays St, Auguſtin,That Men expect 


Lib. r. de“ from Criminal Act ions, are ſofar from juſtifying 
lib. arbit. “ them, that they rather make them Guilty; ſince 


II. c. 4. 


« they Tranſgreſs the Law of God for Temporal 
© pleaſure and conveniency. Astherefore he, wha 
hath an unlawful Intrigue is Guilty, becauſe he 
endeavours to pleaſe his Senſes in oppoſition to 
God'sLaw, although his aim is not to offend and 
diſpleaſe him; ſo he that Kills a Man in a Duel is 
truly a Murderer, becauſe he is ſo Wedded to 
Worldly Honour that to preſerve it, he will 
violate God's Command againſt Murder, al- 
though his Intention is not to break it. Thoſe 
therefore, who will Live as true Chriſtians, 

55. ought 
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ought to follow the example of Moſes, who, 
as the Scripture ſays, Choſe rather to ſuffer aſſlicti- 
on wth the People of God, than to enjoy the Plea- en; 
ſures of Sin for a Seaſon ;, that is, they ought ra- g. 11. 9 
ther to prefer to be deſpis'd with true Cariſtians 
who are the People of God, than to Tranſgreſs 
his Law to get ſo fleeting and ſo mean a Good as 
Mens Eſteem. 

Duelliſts are Guilty of a Fourth Crime, which 
is, that they diſpoſe of Mens Lives, and uſurp a 
Right, which belongs only to God, and Kings 
to whom he hath given it. 

J kill, ſays God, and I make alive; It is up- _ 
on this Solid and Irrefragable Reaſon, that this Dea. ce 
conſtant Maxim of St. Auguſtine, and Thomas A... 
Aquinas is grounded,viz. That it is never Lawful Auguſt. 
to Kill by one's own Authority, and that a Pri- Epiſt. 154. 
vate Man cannot take, without Guilt, the Life 4d Fublu- 
of the moſt Profligate Fellow in the World. r — 

Their fifth Crime is, That they ſet up for jj. we? 
Judges in their own Cauſe; and that they are bir. c. 5, 
Judges, Parties and Executioners of thoſe that D. Tho- 
have Affronted them. Aa injuſtice, which con- mas 22. 
tains a great many others. For if the Laws do & 95-a7t- 
not allow that a Judge ſhou'd take Cognizance 
of the Cauſe of one with whom he formerly had 
a Quarrel, how can a Maa, that is full of Re- 
ſeatment againſt thoſe that have injur'd him, be 
their Judge? Can we wonder, if he be partial 
in his Sentence againſt them, and if he unjuſtly 
doom them to Death for a Box on the Ear ? 

Their ſixth Crime, is, That they openly 
profeſs to Diſobey the Commandment that Jeſus 
Chriſt gives to all Chriſtians, To bear Injuries 
Patiently. For he hath declar'd in his Goſpel, 
That he who hath been ſmitten in his right cheek, Ko 
far from being incens'd againſt the Perſon that 75. * 
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Of the Courage of Dueling, 
Struck him, and returning thejBlow, ought to turn 
to him the other alſo, that is, to be ready to receive 
another. Therefore to profeſs, that we will take no 
Affronts, and to reſolve, as moſt Gentlemen do, 
to Cut the Throats of thoſe that give them the 
Lye, is an open abjuration of the Doctrine of Jeſu- 
Chrift, who enjoyns us Patience. Which made 
a Learned Jeſuit ſay, That it is a Heatheniſh te- 
<< net to believe, that Men may Lawfully Kill one 
another for a Box on the Ear, and that this cannot 
ce be aſſerted without deſtroying the Goſpel and the 
*Decalogue.Itis uponthe ſcore of this indiſpenſable 
obligation, never to wrong thoſe that wrong us, 
that the Holy Ghoſt exhorts us not to fear the Re- 
proaches of Men, andto look upon what worldlings 
call Injuries and Affronts, as things that may re- 
dound to our Glory and Honour. Aud it is upon 
the ſame account that the Scripture doth in ſo 


many places propoſe the example of Jeſus Chriſt, 


who for the joy, ſays St. Paul, that was ſet before him, 
endur d the Croſs deſpiſing Shame, and of whom the 


Prophets foretold, That he wou'd be fill d full of 


Reproach, as he was at his Paſſion. 

Their ſeventh Crime, is, That they load 
their Conſciences with all theſe Sins, for a falſe 
and Chimerical Honour. This wants no proof.” 
For all that argue folidly are convinc'd of it ; 
and no Man of Senſe conceives that the bad Acti- 


ons of others can diſhonour any one; that their 


towards our Neighbours, all this wou'd avail 


Wicked Attempts, can Wound his Reputation ſo 
much, that he can never wipe off the Stain but 
by his Neighbours Blood, and ſometimes by his 
own. But what makes this inconſiſtent, is, that. 
did our Honour depend on others, it wou'd not 
be in our Power to be Men of Honour and Ho- 
neſty ; and though we were Juſt, Mild, Humane, 
Good Natur'd, and perform'd exactly our Duty 


s 
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65 nothing, unleſs there were no Raſh and Paſſi- 
onate Men in the World. A Wiſe Man, fays Inter fata 
4 FEpicurns, Bears Injuries Patiently, becauſe Rea- E . 4 
* ſon induces him to it, and ſhews him clearly, that 271 wo 
* it is not in his Power to hinder ſome Men from 20. 
© being Inſolent and Unjuſt. In a word, Affronts 
and Injuries only Diſhonour thoſe thatoffer them, 
and not thoſe.that receive them, who are neither 
Guilty'of, nor reſponſable for their Outragiouſ- 
neſs and Infolence. The Pagan Sages were of 
this Opinion, and behav'd themſelves according- 
ly. Cato, Let it be ſaid to the Shame of Chriſti- Plut. in 
ans, bore patiently a Box on the Ear, which Cat. 
was publickly given him in Rome, without Re- 
venging himſelf, or being exaſperated or alte- 
ring his Countenance, though he was a Senator , 
that is a King, and more Haughty than a King. 
For he wau'd not vouchſafe to go to meet Prolo- 
my, when that King went to viſit him in the 
Ifland of Cyprus, and he let him come into his 
Chamber without making a Step towards him, 
and even riſing fromt his Seat. Add to this, that 
all Philoſophers were of Opinion, that one, who 
is really Wiſe, and truly Good , ſeeing him» 
ſeif divided between his Duty and Repuration, =_ 
ought immediately declare for hisDuty. ** Thou 7 
wilt not be juſt without Glory, ſays Sens ca, and Epiſt.11 
& do'ſt not thou know that there are ſeveral Caſes in fine. 
© wherein thou muſt be upbraided for ſticking to | 
Juſtice? It was in the Senſe of this Philſopher,  . 
that an Antient Poet deſigning to heighten Fa- dd Ci 
bius Maximus s Merit, thought that he.cou'd not 1. Ofc. 
extoll him more than by ſaying, That he had & de Se- 
ſav'd the Republick at the Expence of his Re- nec. 
putation. For although Fabius, ſays Livy, knew | 
d very well, that they had no Opinion of him in * 3. 
the Army and in Rome, and that every body ar- 
* ſcrib'd to Comardize what he did conſonant Wy 
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* the Laws of Military Prudence, and out of Zeal 
* for the Preſervation of the Commonwealth, yet 
& this ſteady Man never alter'd his Conduct, and 
% paſs d the remainder of the Campaign without 


.. fighting Hannibal. He that is truly Magnani- 


% mous, ſays Ariftorle, Minds only what he ought 
to do, and doth not care what Opinion the 
„World hath of him. And that Man alone, 


5 


4 ſays Seneca, is intirely devoted to Virtue, and 


© values it as much as it ought to be valu'd, who 
* will rather be branded with Infamy, than 
© Wound his Conſcience. | 

We do not however think it ſtrange, that 


this Doctrine ſeems odd to ſo many, and eſpe. 


cially to Perſons of Quality, although it be con- 
formable to right Reaſon , and Strengthen'd 
with the Authority of the moſt Famous Philoſo- 
phers; becauſe they imbibe in their Tender 
years the Maxims of Chimerical Honour, and 


_ thoſe that have the Care of their Education, 


Inſtit. lib. 
A» C. 2. 


are the firſt that Corrupt them.“ Children, ſays 
* Duintilian, are ſo unhappy, that they Learn 
“ Vice from their Fathers and Maſters, before 
they know that it is Vice. 
They will no doubt be more aſtoniſh'd, when 


they are inform'd, that the Courage that they 


pity thoſe Wretches, who blindly follow Cu- 


ſhew in Duels, is a Spurious Bravery ; and that 
Ariſtotle , though a Pagan Philoſopher ſpeaks 
thus. © Thoſe that bravely Fight for their King 


and Country are truly Valiant, but I do 


© not call Brave, thoſe that ſhew their Courage 
* when they Revenge their Quarrels, becauſe 


they are chafd by their Reſentment - | only 


s fay, that they Fight well. 

Who will then value Mens applauſe, when it 
is to be acquir'd by an Action that involves one 
into ſo many Crimes? But who will not really 


ſtom 


Of the Courage of Dueling, zor 
ſtom, even when it leads them to Precipices; Plut. de 
who deſignedly go out of their Houſes to the 32388 
place appointed to Murder one another; who Aul. Gel- 
out of a Phanſie, like that of the Mileſian Vir- Iius lib. 
gins, Glory in their Deſtruction, as they did in 15. c. 10. 
throwing themſelves Headlong from High 
Rocks; and who to paſs for Men of Courage, 
will run the riſque of being Eternally Damm d. 5a. 4. 
Sons of Men how long will you love vanity, and ſeek v. 2. 
after leaſing ? 


— 
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CHAP. XII. 
0 f the Contempt of Death, 


E muſt confeſs, that thoſe that are Proud of 
their great Knowledge have no reaſon to 

be ſo; ſince the Knowledge of the moſt Uuder- 
ſtanding,is but uncertain and imperfect For they 
have different Notions of the ſame objects, and 
few ſee things as really they are. But what is 
yet more ſurprizing, their Penetration is not 
only defective, but alſo falſe and deceitful, 
and produces ſo many different effects, that it is 
impoſſible to caſt them up. 

The moſt Remarkable effect of this falſe and 
deceitful Penetration, is the Intrepidity of He- 
roes. For they are not ſcar'd at Dangers that 
Daunt the Boldeſt Men, becauſe they then only 
mind their Elevation ; and their Glory and Re- 
putation which they have always in view, take 
from them the ſight of Death, which is ſo fre- 
quent in Battels. Hence it is, that though 
they are undaunted upon Action, wherein wounds 
t and death are almoſt certain, yet they can hardly 
be induc'd to bear the point of a Lancet; and 
when they have any Sickneſs, the fear of Death 


immediately ſeizes, diſturbs, perplexes and 
diſpirits them, We 
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Of the Contempt of Death, 


We may obſerve theſe two different Caſes iu 


Alexander. For whilſt his Mind was full of his 
vaſt projects, the Univerſe was too Narrow for 
his unbounded Ambition; and whilſt he thought 
on nothing elſe but the Conqueſt of Aſia, and 
to extend his Empire as far as India, he was ſen- 
ſible, neither of the Dangers that he run, nor of 
Death which ſo often Threaten'd him. He 
therefore believ'd that he did not fear Death, 


and was angry with thoſe that thought that he 


ſtood in awe of it. But when it appear'd to 
him in Babylon, not only ſtrip'd of Glory, but alſo 
as a Haughty and Inexorable Enemy, that came 
to deprive him of all his Grandeur and put a 
Period to his Victories and Triumphs; and 
which after having exhauſted his Strength by 
a Burning Feaver, and bereft him of the uſe 
of his Senſes, and of the knowledge of his 
neareſt Relations, ſtrove for ever to ſeparate 
him from what was deareſt to him, to de- 
ſtroy and annihilate him; his Heart was then 
ſo ſtagger'd by the Fear of Death, that nothing 
was able to remove that Fear. It was then, 
that to prolong his Life, he implor'd the Succour 
of all the Gods, that were both known and un- 
known to him, and that he thought that there 
were not Prieſts and Sacrifices enough to obtain 
their Favour. | | 

This example alone proves, that, though He- 
roes conſtantly labour to maintain their Cha- 
racter, and to raiſe themſelves above Mankind; 
yet they are liable to the ſame Fear and Weak« 


1 


neſſes, as thoſe that are call d Puſillanimous; 


and if you except their Vanity, which ſwells 
ang keeps up their Courage, they are as other 

en. Þ 
It alſo convicts of Impoſture thoſe Philoſophers 


2nd great Men, who boaſted, that they were 
- . | Not 


e 1 
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Of the Contempt of Death. 
not afraid of Death, and obliges us to take this 
for an undoubted truth, { viz.) Death that 
makes Nature Tremble, and for which the Will 
hath an Averſion and Abhorrence, can never be 
Contemn'd. 


Death makes Nature quake, -becauſe our Fears 
are always proportionate to our Deſires, and 


having none ſtronger than that of Self- preſerva- 


tion, our greateſt Fear is to Dye. We alſo 
perceive that the Will hath an Averſion, and 
Abhorrence for it; becauſe the greateſt Wretches 
will rather Live Miſerable, than conſent to their 
own Deſtruction, 

„ Take away, ſays Seneca, the Guards that 
« ſurround the Scaffold, the Prevoſts and Ar. 
* chers, who lead Criminals to the place of Exe» 
4 cution, and all that Dreadful Attendance; 
eit is only Death, which my Servant Maid very 
© lately deſpis d. It is a Folly, ſay the Stoicks 
«* and Epicureans to fear Death; becauſe it doth 
« not Exiſt when it is Dreaded, and when it 
“ Exiſts, we are not in a condition to fear it, 
This is only a ſubtle Argument; and Senecas 
diſcourſe, to perſuade the World, that he was 
not afraid of Death, is only full of vanity. 
Therefore laying no ſtreſs on the Fancies of 
Philoſophers, which are ſo contrary to the Senti. 
ments and Experience of Mankind; we ought 
to unfold the cauſes of the ſteadineſs, where- 
with Great Men ſtare Death in the Face; of the 
Calmneſs, wherewith ſome expect it; and of the 
Patience of thoſe who ſee themſelves Breathing 


their laſt. 


Thoſe that are convinc'd that their diſeaſe 


will carry them off, take Patience; Firſt, Be- 
cauſe the Law, that ſubje&s us to Death is Ge- 
neral, and no body dares, or thinks it juſt to 


complain of a Hardſhip whereof none is l 
| | An 


Epiſt. 24. 


zes? 
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And indeed, if the decree that puts all Men un- 
der the power of Death, did except many, it 
is certain, that thoſe that are to Dye wou'd think. 
it intolerable. © I cou'd never bear the thought 
ce of my Death, ſaid an Italian very fond of Life, 
©. was not every body to Dye. 

Secondly, Becauſe Man out of a Thriftneſs fre- 
quently us'd by Self-love, ſeeing that he cannot 
Preſerve his Life, thinks at leaſt how to keep his 
Reputation, and to do nothing below a reaſona. 
ble and Well-bred Man. | . | 

Thirdly, Becauſe he is govern'd by Cuſtom. 


For as he follows it when he ventures his Life to 


Revenge the leaſt Attempt upon his Honour; ſo 
he complies with it when he unconcernedly 
and tamely dyes; becauſe he ſees that none 
of thoſe, that are in danger of Dying, Cry, 
Bewail and Perplex themſelves. 

Laſtly, As it is to no purpoſe to be Impatient, 
upon the Fret, and very Uneaſie, People make a 
Virtue of Neceſſity. 

Moſt of thoſe that Dye are Patient, becauſe 
they believe, that though they are never ſo low, 
yet they ſhall recover. For the Love of Life, 
which is much more violent,when we are like to 


- Joſe it, than when we are in perfect Health, re- 


moves all thoughts of Death, and hugs thoſe 
that gives hopes of Life. This is the Reaſon, 
that notwithſtanding, Phyſitians deſpair of their 
Recovery, and their Relations forewarn them of 
their approaching end, yet they believe in their 
Hearts, they ſhall not then Dye. Thus Death 
which takes them unawares, doth not diſturb 


them. | 


Men of Groſs and Mean underſtanding do not 
fear Death; becauſe their Knowledge is ſo cir- 


' cumſcrib'd, that they can't dive into the Nature 


They 


of their Diſeaſes, or foreſee all its effects. 
, com- 


e 
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Of the Contempt of Death. 
commonly conceive, nothing but, what's con- 
vey'd to them by the Senſes, and are much 
leſs ſtartl'd at Death · it ſelf, than at.its Conco. 
mitants: As may be ſeen in thoſe that are lead 
to the place of Execution. For they are more 
ſtunn'd at the {ight of the Gallows, Sheriffs Men, 
and Crowd that go to ice them Executed, than 
at the loſs of their Life, which is the greateſt 
and moſt valuable good of Nature. 

Ihe ſedateneſs of Mind, wherewith ſome Dye, 
doth not proceed from their Conſtitution, which 
can only be the remote cauſe of it, but from 
the Nature of their Sickneſs, For whereas thoſe 
Diſtempers, that ſend up Malignant Vapours to 
the Head, heat the Animal Spirits, which being in- 
flam d and diſturbꝰ'd, diſtract, perplex, and diſorder 
the Brains; thoſe, that produce a contrary effect, 
leaving the Head undiſturb'd, and the Animal 

Spirits quiet, the Patient enjoys a perfect Tranqui- 

lity of Mind. Hence it is, that the moſt Timorous 

frequently Dye quietly, and the Stouteſt with 

a great deal of Pain and Reluctancy. 

The undauntedneſs, wherewith Heroes ſtare 
Death in the Face, is a vain Oſtentation, only 
to make People believe that they have a Stouter 
and more Sublime Soul than others. It is the laſt, 
part, that they act to pleaſe the Spectators, and to 

ive them a great Opinion of their Merit. It is 
in ſome an effect of the diverſion of their Minds, 
which turns them away from the ſight of Death, 
to view a more agreeable object. Epicurus, to 

ſoften Death, and the cruel Pains that Rack d 

him made uſe of this Artifice, as he teſtefies him- 

ſelf, in a Letter which he Wrote to Idomenens 
the day that he Dy'd. © My laſt day, ſays he 


305, 


« is the happieſt of my Life. For though it can- Laert. in 
& not be conceiv'd what Tortures I ſufierz tho? t Epi- 


* 1 Dye a very painful Death; yet 1 am eaſie 
„ X L under 


curi lib. 
10. 


Dec. 1. 
lib. 1. 
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c under theſe Torments, when I think on the 


“ yaſt diſcoveries I haye made in Learning. 
It may be ſaid that Seneca caſt ſuch another miſt 
before his Eyes, that he might ſhun the Ghaſtly 
ſight of Death, when before he had his Veins o- 
pen'd, he made ſome fine and grave diſcourſes to 
his Friends on the Contempt of Death. To 
conclude, there is nothing, but what Proud Men 
have invented to perſuade the World, that they 
were able to out-brave Death, and that they 
had nobler Souls than the vulgar. 

One wou'd' think that Charles the Fifth's Con- 
trivance was not ſo vain, and that when he or. 
der'd his Funeral to be ſolemnly Celebrated 
with all his Servants in Mourning, and put him- 
ſelf after that Solemnity in the Poſture of a 
Man that was carry'd to his Grave, his chief aim 
was to endeavour to inure himſelf to Death and 
make it familiar to him, that it might appear 
leſs Terrible. Charles, ſays Strada, by this 
« Lugubrous Repreſentation of Death learn'd 
« how Dye: That is, he ſtudy'd how to leſſen 
c“ his Fear of Death. So that what this Emperour 
did, is ſo far from being a proof that he deſpis d 
Death, that it is a very ſtrong argument, that 
he was afraid of it. It was upon the ſame ſcore, 
that a Gentleman of Languedoc having his Coffin 
made beforehand, wou'd get into it every day, 
and ſtaid there for ſome hours, that, as he ſaid, 
he might have the Satisfaction to get out of it; 
but really to harden himſelf againſt Death, 
which terrifid him ſtrangely. | 191 

It may be concluded from thence, that we may 
aſcribe to the ſame Cauſe, the Opinion of ſome 
who will not hear of Death ; and that of others 
who will be entertain'd with it. For both their 
Opinions ſpring from Fear. Death appears too 


_ Ghaſtly to the firſt, and the laſt, hope, that by 


often 
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Of the C ontempt of Death, 


often revolving it in their Minds, they ſhall not 
find it ſo frightful. | 

If it be as impoſſible for Man not to dread 
Death, as to hate Life and ſtrip himſelf of his 
Natural Affections, it is evident, that World- 
lings do not really deſpiſe it ; that thoſe that 
ſeem to contemn 1t molt, either do not know it, 
or diſſemble their dread and fear of it out of 
Price ; and that at the botzom, whilſt they ſeem 
to look unconcernedly upon Death , they are 
terrifi'd at it. | 

Contempt of Death, is only a ſincere Virtue in 
Chriſtians; becauſe they are conviac'd by Faith, 


that Death, far from being their end and de- 
ſtruction, conveys an Eternal Happineſs to them; 


that is a paſſage to a better Life, and an exchange 
of a Wretched Condition for one compleatly 
Happy. Therefore Primitive Chriſtians long d for 
nothing ſo much as to be deliver'd out of the 
Priſon of the Body, and to be freed from a Life 
full of Miſery and Temptations, wherein Men 
are always in danger of offending God, which 
is the greateſt Evil that can happen to them. It 
was upon the proſpect of this Danger, that St. 
Thereſa was us d to cry out, How ſhort, O Lord, 
4 is Time, when we think, that it is given us to 
« deſerve Eternity; but how long is a day, nay 
“ an hour to him, that Fears to offend thee and 
4 incur thy diſpleaſure. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Death of Cato Junior. 


Otwiſtanding the vaſt Succeſs of Error, and 

its prodigious Progreſs in the World for 
many HundredYears,it can never preſcribe againſt 
Truth. For although Truth may be oppugn'd, 
trampl'd upon, and Eclips d for a long time, yet 


- even when it hath loſt its Luſtre, it preſerves 


its Strength, Rights and Priviledges. So that 
as ſoon as it appears, it captivates every body, and 
in few days deprives Error of its claim to a long 
ſtanding. I am therefore perſuaded, that I need 
but expoſe it to view, to leſſen the good Opinion 
that the World hath of the Death of Cato Junior, 
which a great many, and among theſe ſome Men 
of very great Senſe and Worth, have thought a 
warrantable one. 4-7 | 
The vulgar, which reaches farther than is 
imagin'd, and often comprehends the moſt Polite 
and Learned Men, are too haſty in their Judg- 


ments of Humane Actions, and only confider 
them according to Appearances. For let them 


be never ſo bad and enormous, yet they are ap- 


plauded, provided they be ſhining and great. 


This is obſerv'd in Caro's Death, which though 
void of whatever might miſlead Men to admire 
it, hath almoſt dazl'd them all, meerly becauſe 
it ſeem'd great and extraordinary. For this 
Tragical Action offers us nothing but what de- 
ſerves Cenſure; it can't any ways be aſcrib'd to 
2 Good and Virtuous Inclination; and after a 
{trict ſcrutiny, it is only found an abominable 


Crime. And indeed, as the Death of Seneca, 
eccrater, Cicero, and Phocion, was a forc'd Death, 


which 


| # * 
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which they bore patiently, ſome Symptoms of 
Conſtancy and Reſolution might be perceivd d 
in it; but Cato's Death betrays nothing but 
Pride , Faint Heartedneſs and Deſpair. In a 
word, granting that Pagans have done a great 
many Actions, which are good in themſelves, 
and only bad upon the account of their Motives 3 
I ſee here nothing either ia the Action or Mo- 
tive that can any way be warranted. Never- 
theleſs, Seneca thought this Death ſo Noble , 
© That it deſerves, ſays he, that God ſhou'd pare Boy 
&* become an admirer of his Creature, ſince he mala fam 
can ſee nothing greater, than Cato ſtruggling c. 2. 
& with his adverſe Fortune, and chooſing ra- 
ce ther to tear away his Soul from his Body, 
* than to ont-live the Ruin of the Common-  -/ 
& wealth. Leſs Blood, ſays Valerius Maximus, Lib. 3. c. 
& iſſu'd out of Cato's Veins, than Glory, and that 
great Man ſhews that the Sage doth not va- 
& lue the loſs of his Life, provided he preſerves 
his Dignity. Nature, ſays Montagne, choſe 1 „ 
« that Perſon as a true Patern to evince, how ;;. Chap. 
% far Humane Virtue and Courage cou'd go. of Cato 
„When I ſee Cato Junior Dye, ſays he in ano- Junior. 
te ther place, and tear his Bowels, I cannot 
ce think that his Soul was only entirely exempt Lib. 2. c. 
« from Fear and Dread, but alſo that it was ; 
& Tranſported with Joy and Pleaſure, when ſhe 
“ confider'd his Noble and Sublime Attempr, 
not for the Glory but for the Greatneſs of 
the Thing. 

I muſt needs confeſs, that it is very ſtrange, 
to believe and fay ſeriouſly as Montagne doth, Cie. Bb. 
that a horrible attempt upon one's Life, is a No- 1. de fin. 
ble Action in its Nature, and that any ſhou'd bon. & 
be as Tranſported, as he is with the Beauty of 
this Action. The Stoicks have not proceeded pft. 


ſo far. They only ſay, That the Sage may law- Zen. & 
AS fully $toic.. 
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a fully Kill himſelf, when he is at the point of being 
il loaded with ſome Publick Shame, or is over. 
whelm'd with Misfortunes, or Tortur'd with 
Stubborn and Violent Pains: Yet their Opinion 
hath been exploded as ad extravagant Paradox 
by the greateſt Philoſophers. © We are in this 
World, ſays Plato, as in a large Priſon, whence 
« it is not Lawful for us to go. out without 
© leave of the Supream Keeper. We belong to 
© God, as Slaves belong to us. For as they 
1 & can claim nothing as their own, we can pre- 
| © tend no property to any thing; therefore we 
& have not a right to diſpoſe of our Lives, and 
15 © we ought not to lay them down, but when 
„ © God ſhall think fit. Platoès Reaſon ſhews , 
1 : that he Condemns beforehand thoſe, who being 
5 perſuaded, that Souls at their Separation from 
the Body enjoy a perfect Bliſs, anticipated their 
Death to obtain that Happineſs: and ſuch were 
Cleombrotus and Cato, who after they had read 
1 his Book of the Immortality of the Soul, Mur- 
_ = derd themſelves. 
1 Ariſtotle doth alſo find theſe voluntary and 
ö violent Deaths, very Criminal and unworthy of 
3 Ethic. a great Soul. © He, ſays he, that Kills himſelf 
Wl £- 11. & © Trangreſſes the Laws, and far from being 
WW PETS & Magnanimous, is a Coward and a mean 
Wo ©" „ ſpirited Fellow, ſince he doth not covet Death 
= « as a thing that is Honeſt, but only hugs it 
0 „ to avoid Misfortiunes, Reaſon confirms the 
1 Opinions of theſe Philoſophers. For if Mur- 
Wh derers are abhorr'd, becauſe Murder is a Crime 
| that violates the Laws of God, Nature and 
=_- Reaſon ; how much more ought we to deteſt 
| him, whois a Murderer and Aſſaſſin of himſelf? 
K And can we think it odd, that formerly in all 
iS well Regulated Governments ; Self Murderers, 
= were branded with ſame mark of Infamy, and 
Il deny'd 


N Lib. 9. de 
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deny'd Burial ? “ How wou'd we abhorr, ſays Lib. 9. de 
% P[ato, a Man, who wou'd Aſſaſſinate his beſt Lest. 

<« Friend ? And yet this is what a Self-Murderer 

& doth. | 

What reaſon then, or what grounds have any 
to extol Cato's Death, as a Noble and Glorious 
Action? What Charms can they find in an Enor- 
mous Crime; and what Encomium can one, 
who turn'd his Fury againſt himſelf , and im- 
bru'd his Hands in his own Blood, deſerve ? 

But it is not enough to have plainly prov'd,that 
Cato's Death is a Black and Inhumane Action, 
which ought to be Condemn'd by every body; 5 
we ought beſides to ſhew, that the Grounds on 
which it proceeds, cannot be juſtifi d; and 
that the Motives which induc'd Cato to diſpatch 
himſelf, are ſo far from being Recommendable, 
that they highly deſerve Cenſure. 

Cato had always oppos d Ceſar ; He had preſs d 
hard upon him, and openly cry'd him down in 
Rome; He had but lately declar'd againſt him, 
and for Pompey. The Battel of Pharſalia having 
decided the Quarrel of theſe two Riva's, a- 
warded the Empire to Cz/ar, and put it into 
his Power to be ſufficiently Reveng'd of Cato his 
Implacable Enemy. Cato fled to Vtica, and 
gather'd ſome Troops to make Head againſt him ; 
but being inform'd that Ceſar had Defeated Scipio 
and Juba, and by that ruin'd the remainder of 
his Party, he cou'd think on nothing that he 
lik'd. To Die by Cæſars Hand, and to give him 


the Satisfaction of glutting his Hatred, was for 


Cato a cruel vexation and diſgrace. To beg his 
Life, was a Submiſſion, which his Pride cou d not 
brook. To receive it from his Clemency, did not 
agree with a Man, who always envy'd him, and 
cou'd not endure this Addition to the Glory of 


his Rival. He ſaw beſides, that he cou'd not 


X 4 well 
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well Live, without Cæſar's Friendſhip, which he 


cou d not court without loſing that great Repu- 
tation of ſteadineſ, which he valu'd more than 


Eſtate; or Baniſh'd, or Impriſon d. All theſe 
hard and ungrateful objects, which he cou'd not 
avoid occurring to his Mind; Death appear'd 
to him as an eaſie and quick way to be rid of ſo 
many Fears, Troubles and Pains. And he the 
more readily took this Method, becauſe his Am- 
; bition propos a kind of Death fit to Immorta- 
» lize his Name. © An odd, and dreadful com- 
Cur bonis“ bination of Fate, ſays he, to deliver me into 
viris mala © Cefar's Hands, but unbecoming the greatneſs 
Kant c. 2. c of our Soul! It is equally infamous to Cato to 
© expole himſelf to Die by Ce/ar's Orders, and 

to beg Life of him 1 wil find a way to a- 

& void the ſnares of Fate. My Death ſhallſhew 

* that Cato was invincible. Thus Seneca makes 

him ſpeak. And we cught not to ſuſpeck this In- 
terpreter of his Mind. It is true that Cato was 
Haughty, but got Invincible, ſince he was Con- 

quer'd by pride, and the Dangers that Threatn'd 

1. de Ci- him. Cate's beſt Friends, ſays St. Auguſtin, thought 
vit. c. 23. that he Kill d himſelf, not as ſome Perſons do, 
who will rather Die than commit a baſe Action, 

but for want of Reſolution and Courage, and for 
fear of thoſe Evils that hung over his Head. 
Montag ne forgetting what he ſays in another 
place, frames the ſame judgment of him. © It 
. 5 argues more conſtancy, ſays he, to make uſe 


5. of the © Of the Chain than to break it. Regulus was 


Tflaud: of © more ſteady than Cato. 
Cea. , 


RN 


and admir'd by ſo many in all Countries and 
Ages? It is, becauſe vulgar minds, which, as 


Hark been ſaid at the beginning of this diſcourſe, 
| VG extend 


Crowns ; and that if he liv'd under his diſplea- 
ſure. he muſt have reſolv'd to be depriv'd of his 


Why then hath Caro's Death been approv'd ' 
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Of the Death of Cato Junior, 
extend to all Conditions, -and are very numerous 
in Courts, and among Philoſophers conſider only 
the outward appearances of Act ions; and there- 
fore they never fail to admire all thoſe that are 
Daring and Raſh: Whereas Men of ſound Senſe 
and Equity, judge only of Actions by their Prin- 
ciples, and have a greater value for one, which 
though it makes no ſhew, is produc'd by a noble 
Soul, than for the boldeſt and moſt deſperate 
Action produc'd by a faint Hearted and deſpai- 
ring Mind. Such is Cato's Death. Its outward 
appearance impoſes upon us. For we are ſur- 
priz'd to ſee a Man, who is fo far from being 


ſtart d at Death, that he deſpiſes it. But the 


Charm is over, when we examine it in it ſelf. 
For we then find Cato's Mind diſtracted with 3 
thouſand Cares and Troubles, and grievouſly 
vex'd that the juſtice of his Party, is betray d 
by the Caprice of Fortune; that Rome is en- 
flav'd, and that he is ready to fall into Ceſar's 
Hands, who was lately his equal in the Senate, 
and his inferiour in the Opinion of the World, 
but now Maſter of the Univerſe, and coming 
to him full of Revenge, and mending his pace to 
find him alive. - Caro's Soul beiag then full of 
indignation , and caſt down by the fear of a 
thouſand Misfortunes that were ready to fall 
upon him, flies into the Arms of Death to ſhun 
a Wretcked Life. What can we ſee in allthis, 
that deſerves our Eſteem ? Or rather, what doth 


not juſtly deſerve Reprehenſion? Cato doth 


not look upon Death as a dreadful thing , he 
courts it as a Sanctuary. Whereas the ſight of 
the Misfortunes and Shame he was ſo much 
afraid of, ſhou'd have rows'd up his Virtue, and 
oblig'd him to put himſelt in a condition to 


hear them with Courage, he tamely finks be- 


neath their weight. * It is no argument of a 
F Virtuous 
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« Virtuous Mind, ſays a Poet, to fear Life; 
« but it is one to endure with conſtancy all the 
“ croſſes of it- People eaſily reſolve to Die, 
« ſays another Poet, when that frees them 
& from the greateſt Calamities of Life; and no 
© ſtrength is comparable to that which bears 


them patiently. 
| on eſt, ut putat, virtus Pater 
—_ id Tumere vitd; [ed malis ing entibus 
Act. 1. Ci ſtare revertere, AC retrodare. 
Martial Rebus in anouſtis facile eſt contemner vitam 
— 11. Fort uis ille facit, qui miſer c : poteſt. 
Pig: 57. 
_ „ No accidents, ſays Montagne, make Men 


of Cea, ſwerve from ſolid Virtue. It is the part of 
Lib. 2. c. Cowardice, to ſculk under a weighty Tomb 
35. of the c to avoid the ſtrokes of Fortune. The Fear of 
—— good c other Inonveniencies commonly leads us to this. 
een, « A Man, ſays he in another place, that obſtinate- 
4 ly reſolves to Die is too ſoft and effeminate. 
lt is Magnanimous in ſome Cafes to Live. 
But have not ſome very ingenious Men ap- 
prov'd Cato's Death? Have not Cicero, Horace, 
Ovid and Lucan made it famous by their Enco- 
miums? Have not they-prefer'd Cato Dead, to 
Ceſar Living and Victorious? Have not they 
ſaid that Cæſar Greatneſs was the Work of For- 
tune; that Caro only ow'd his to Virtue; and 
that it was leſs Glorious to Cz/ar to have made 
himſelf Maſter of the World by Violence and 
ny, than for Cato to have always withſtood 
m? A 
rat livz. — ——Czſar quel d the whole 
2 8 WMorid, but unconquer d Cato's Soul. 
tranſl, by - N N 
Sir, K. F. So that according to the Opinion of theſe ex- 
| cellent Men, Cato might have ſaid as he was ex- 
piriag ; Veide 
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All this I grant. But are great Wits free to. 4 


from Paſſions and was ever any ſtronger ? Tha 

the Love, the Romans had for a Commonwealth, 
or a more implacable Hatred than theirs for the 
Oppreſſors of their Liberty? Was it not this 
Hatred that made them extol to the Skies all 
thoſe that oppos d Tyranny, and have a fa- 
vourable Opinion of their Actions; as they had 
of Cato's Death? For they thought it Magna- 
nimous, meerly becauſe he ſided with the Re- 
publick ; had obſtinately maintaind it; and Killd 


himſelf, that he might not be an Eye Witneſs of 


its Slavery, without examining whether the Fear 
of being Barbarouſly us'd by Ceſar, had made 
him reſolve upon Selt-Murder, and whether the 
Reſolution wherewith he Kill 'd himſelf, was a 
ſtrength of Mind, or a Fury; a generous Reſolu- 
tion, or a mean Deſpair. Had they been freed 
from Paſſion, they had had other thoughts of Cato, 
and underſtood what Socrates ſays. That it 
is true, that thoſe that Kill themſelves are 
« Stout, ſince they out- brave Death; but they 


Plato in 
Phad. 


“ are Stout out of Weakneſs, Valiant out of 


“ Fear, Magnanimous out of Puſillanimity ; and 
* ina Word, they barter great Evils, for one 
that ſeems leſſer to them. 

This Faint- hear tedneſs and kind of Cowardiſe 
is the general cauſe of all Self- Murders; as Love, 
Poverty, intollerable Pains, and the fear of 
Publick Shame are their particular Cauſes. This 
is what Virgil meant, when he makes the Sibyll 
that lead ÆAnea into Hell, tell him; Thoſe, who 
have condemn'd themſelves to Death, though 


they have perpetrated na Crimes, and who. 


without 
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without waiting till Nature ſummon'd their Souls 
out of the Priſon of their Bodies, forc'd them 
out, becauſe they had not ſtrength enough to bear 
the Misfortunes that imbitter Life, wou d gladly 
be alive even upon condition to undergo In- 
digence, and the moſt Pungent and Cruel Pains. 


The next in Place and Puniſhment are they 
Who prodigally throw their Souls away. 
Fools, who repining at their wretched State; 
And loathing Anxious Life ſuborn'd their Fate: 
With late Repentance, now they wou'd retrieve 
The Bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live. 
Their Pains and Poverty deſire to bear, | 
To view the Light of Heaven, and breath the 
| ( Vital Air. 


For if we dive into the Senſe of this inimita- 
ble Poet, which he hath ſo conciſely expreſs'd, 
we'll find that he ſpeaks of the longing deſire, 
that thoſe who laid violent Hands upon, them- 
ſelves have to be ſtill alive, only to ſhew their 
Sorrow for having Cowardly Kill'd themſelves. 
So that he Teaches, that Reaſon and Virtue is 
ſo far from urging to Self-Murder, that it is 
rather the effect of Folly and Weakneſs ; ſince 
none repent of what Reaſon and Virtue have 
dictated, and whilſt Man is in his right Senſes, 
he is always ſorry for what his turbulent Paſſions 
have made him AQ. It is therefore odd that Sene- 
ca ſays, © That he Condems all thoſe, that 
* haſten their Death, as if they were puſh'd and 
© hurry'd away by their misfortunes ; that we 
ce muſt go and not not be drag'd to it, and kill 


“ ourſelves as Rational Men, and not as deſpe- 


« rate and furious Fellows. For reaſon adviſes no 
body to Murder himſelf; on the contrary it for- 
bids it. Beſides, if the Sage be happy, he hath 

no 


eee Hs 
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no need to focrlake Life; and if his life be Miſera. 
ble, he is oblig'd to bear it. 
The fear, that Cato had of undergoing great 
Calamities, was ſtrengthen'd by his deſire of Im- 
mortalizing his Name. For as thoſe, that have re- 


ſolv'd to diſpatch themſelves, are dazPd by the 
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greatneſs of their Reſolution, and believe, lays 2.2 9. 6 


Thomas Aquinas,that what they do out of Paſſion, art 5. a 
they do it out of Bravery, they fancy that their 5. 


Daringneſs ſhall be extoll'd by every Body. And 
they are not miſtaken. Becauſe daring and bold 
Actions reſſembling Magnanimous ones, make us 
Wonder and Admire them. Beſides they have a 
dazling Luſter, which hides their baſeneſs and 
defects. att-Yo | 
Catos Pride was the Third cauſe of his Death. 
For he cou d not brook to ſubmit to Ceſar, and 


implore his Clemency. * It is (ſays he to the piut. in 
« Three Hundred Romans, that were ſhut up Cat. & in 
« with him in Utica, and offer'd to make his Czſar. 


e Peace with Ceſar, provided he made ſome ſteps 


„ towards it) the part of the Conquer d 


ce to intreat, and of him that hath done amiſs, 
& to beg Pardon; Ceſar is the Perſon Con- 
ce quer d, and he who hath, as I have, Juſtice 
« on his fide, is truly Victorious, Theſe Words 
unfold Caro's Haughty Thoughts, which he ſhrow- 
ded under the Veil of the Juſtice in his Cauſe. 
For although Pride ſo perfectly Copies the 
Air, Ways, and Carriage of Virtue, that to take 
a diſtant view of it, it may be miſtaken for 
Virtue, yet when narrowly examin'd, it may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſh d. And indeed, Virtue is Mild, 
Pliant and Courteous; as it is flexible, but not 
weak; ſtrong but not boiſterous ; So it is ſtiff, 


but not harſh ; and Inflexible, but not Stubborn. 
As it exalts it ſelf without Pride, it ſubmits 


without Baſeneſs, and eaſily changes its con- 
dition, 
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dition, and Carriage; becauſe it never ſwer ves 

from its own Laws, and always maintains its 
Dignity, in whatever State it is in, and how 
differently ſoever it proceeds. Whereas Pi ide iz 

neither Strong, Steady, nor Conſtant. it is 

Hot and Stubborn , and without hearkning to 

Reaſon, Advice or Laws, it ſticks to its blind 
Reſolutions. And this is what Cato did. He 

was always Sti and Inflexible, but eſpecially 
towards his latter end, at which time, the 
Thoughts of Great Men ſeem to ſpring up from 

the hottom of their Hearts, in order to appear 

and diſplay themſelyes. Had he been really 

Wiſe and Virtuous, he had eaſily comply'd with 

the Viciſſitude of Humane Affairs: And had he 

had a true Zeal for the Publick Good, he had 
ſtretchd out his Hand to diſtreſs'd Rome, and 
endeavonr'd to avert thoſe Calamities that 
Threatn'd his Country; he had ſpoken to Cæſar 

with the reſpect that was due to his preſeat 
Greatneſs, but yet with a confidence worthy of 

his Great Soul. He had ftraind his Wit and 
Eloquence to perſuade him to uſe his ſupream 
Power with Moderation. He had expected 
OE «from Caſar, ſays St. ae, what he ad- 
_——— „vis d his Son to expect from his Clemency ; 
c. 23, © and what Brutus his Son- in-Law really receiv'd 
from him. For he not only receiv'd him kind- 
Plut. in Iy, but alſo Gratifi'd him with a Govern- 
Cat. & ment, and promoted him to the higheſt Offices 
Brut» of Rome; and what is yet more ſtrange, he gave 
him his Friendſhip and Confidence. The World 
knows, that inſtead of acknowledging theſe 

Sext. Au* great and unexpected Favours, Brutus was one 
vel Viet« of bis Aſſaſſines, which did not hinder his being 

„ iluſtri 8 among the Illuſtrious Romans; as if a Man 
Tou d bellluſtrious without Probity, . and that it 

was not neceſſary to be Honeſt and Good to be 
Great. | It 
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It is then plain, that had Virtue actuated 
Cato, inſtead of being obſtinately bent to Die 
to Gratifie his Haughtineſs and Pride, he had 
preſerv'd him{lf, and never forſaken his Coun- 
try in its greatelt diſtreſs; that he might have 
been uſcful to Rome. | 
Cato did not do this, © Becauſe, ſays S-neca, Lib. quo 
“ he had made an inviolable Treaty with the in ſap. 
Liberty of Rome, whereby he was Eu” ag'd not 4 in. 
« to ſurvive it. But why did Caro make tis Trea- furs os, 
ty? Can't the Sage live under no kind of Go- 
vernment? And cou d Cato believe that none was 
more Happy than a Commonwealth, he that 
knew by experience, that there were never ſo 
many Concuſſions, Preſcriptions, and Murders 
in Rome then whilſt it remaind a Republick ? 
Beſides, ought not the Sage to comply with pub. 
lick Revolutions, and ſubmit to the Laws that 
Govern all Humane Affairs? It is fo true, that 
the Stoicks thought this the diſpoſition of thefr 
Sage, that Lucan aſcribes it to Cato in the Cha- 
racter, that he gives of him on purpoſe to make 
his Panegyrick. This Poet makes him ſpeak 
thus. | 


— —T— — —2— » We Confeſs, 
Brutus, that Civil War's great Wickedneſs; 
But where the Fates will lead, Virtue ſhall go 
Securely on; ro make me Guilty now Lucan's 
Shall be the God's own Crime; Who word endure. Phart, 
To ſee the World diſſolve, himſelf ſecure? May's 
Who cou d look on when Heaven ſhou'd fall, Tranſla. 

, ( Earth fail, 
And the conſus d World 7 :riſh, and not Mail? 


Any body quay ealily ſee that Cato is very 
much flatter'd in this deſcription, or rather that 
he is very much diſguisd ; ſince all the Actions of 

| his 
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. his Life Repreſents him a Stiff, - Obſtinate and 
AUnruly Man. | | 
x Offe. . © The Sage, ſays Cicero, muſt take a very 


te great care, that his Life may appear uniform 
in all reſpects; and therefore every body ovght 
& to know his own Character, that he may fol- 
low it in all his Actions. This uniformity in 
s gur proceedings, is the cauſe that an Action, 
& which becomes ſome, doth not become others: 

| oy As for inſtance , Cato ought to have 
 < Killd himſelf rather than ſubmit to Ceſar ; 

de and to be inflexible at his Death, becauſe he 

| & had always been ſo. Whereas thoſe Romans 
| C of his. Party, who were with him in Africa, 
| & had been in the wrong not to yield to Ceſar, 
e and to Murder themſelves; becauſe having 

| % never pretended to Steadineſs, and being of 
i « more complying Temper, a Haughty and 
| 4 Violent Death had but ill ſuited with their 
| ec Lives. Tit oft. | | 
3 We cannot deſire a better proof, that Cicero 
j was partial in his favourable judgment of Cato, 
ih than the Maxim which he lays down to juſtifie- 
| the great value, that the World hath for him. 
| For this Maxim is falſe; and was it true, we 
might draw ſome very abſurd conſequences from. 

Apud La- It, and be forc'd to ſay with Ariſto; That Wiſ- 
ert lib. 5. dom conſiſts in an uniformity of, Life, whether 
in Zeno. Good or Bad. This Rule may ſitly be obſerv'd 
upon the Stage, where, as ſoon as a Poet hath 
Repreſented a Man as a Profligate Wretch, he is 
oblig'd to make him Speak and Act according to 
that Character ; but it wou'd be pernicious , 
was. it obſervd in our Lives and Converſation : 
And it is ſo far from being true that Wiſdom 
obliges a Man, who is Naturally tiff and Se- 
vere, to be ſo in all Caſes, that on the contrary, 


there are ſome wherein it directs him not to be 
Stuͤb⸗ 


, 
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Stubborn, but to abate of his Severity. In a 

word, the Unitormity of the Sage conſiſts, in ſui- 

ting all his Actions with right Reaſon, whether 

he is Indulgent or Severe, Stiff or Complying. 

But Reaſon did not order Cato, to withſtand Cæſar 

to the very laſt to no purpoſe, and much 

leſs to proceed ſo far as to Kill himſelf rather 

than Live under his Government. It is then 
evident, that his obſtinate Pride made him 

chooſe Death, and commit the moſt abominable 

of Murders, ** A Crime, ſays Lattantius, the Lib. 3. de 
4 more ſeverely puniſh'd by God, that he, who falla lapi- 
« deſtroys himſelf, flies from the Juſtice of ** 
„Men. | 

His Pride did not only make him think it a 

leſſer hardſhip to Die, than to have recourſe to 

Ceſar's Goodneſs, . and to owe him his Life; it 

alſo rack'd him grievoully to ſee, that having de- 

ſir'd nothing more than to thwart Cæſar's de- 

ſigns, all his foreſight and reſiſtance had not been 

able to fruſtrate them. Whereby we may judge, Lib. r. c. 
whether Montagne was in the right to tax with 3. of Ca- 
Folly, thoſe that believe and ſay that Cato was to Junior. 
Actuated by a Spirit of Pride and Ambition; 

and whether we can conſider all the ſteps that he 

made without having the fame Opinion of him, 

and thinking that he as well as Cæſar aſpir'd to 
Immortal Fame, although he took another Me- 

thad to obtain it. For whereas Cæſar made his 

Glory conſiſt in being Maſter of the Empire, 

Cato made his conſiſt in ſtubbornly reſiſting him, 
and deſigning thereby to deſerve the Name of 
undaunted Defender of the publick Liberty. His "= 
Ambition had therefore the ſucceſs that he _ "” 
earneſtly deſir'd ; ſince the Romans gave him that 
Name, and the Citizens of Utica, immediately _—_ 
after his Death, erected to him by the Sea- ſide a 
Statue like that, * Rome had Erected ” 

0 
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old Brutus for having deliver'd it from Tyrants. 
It even appear'd that Caro diſcoverd his 
fooliſh Ambition to Brutus, and Portia. For 
both wou'd ſignalize themſelves, and expreſs by 
their Death their Hatred againſt Tyranny; which 
proves, that Opintons are catching, and that 
the Soul is afflicted with contagious Feavers as 
well as the Body. 
We may allo reckon among the Cauſes of 
Cato's Death, his Temper, the Impreſſions he 
receiv'd in his Infancy, and the Paradox of the 
Stoicks, whoſe Doctrine he follow'd. His Tem- 
per, that was reaſonable and juſt, gave him a 
Natural Averſion to Uſurpations, Oppreſſions, 
and generally for all kind of Outrages and In- 
juſtice. What he heard ſay in his Tender Years 
of Syl/a's Roberies and Cruelties, turn'd his 
Averſion for Factious, and Tyrannical Men into 
Hatred. So that at Fourteen Years of Age, he 
ask'd for a Sword to Kill Su, and was all his 
Life time a declar'd Enemy to all that diſturb'd the 
Plat. in Publick Tranquility. He was eſpecially an Ene- I r 
Car, my to Ceſar, For being the firſt that diſcover'd I t 
his deſigns and projects, heapply'd himſelf to fe 
break all his meaſures with the Senate and People. 2 
He often ſpoke openly againſt him; In a word, I 1; 
he put himſelf in a condition to wage War with | a 
him, and ſeeing that all his reſiſtance cou'd not ſtop It! 
the Current of his Proſperities, he ſtab'd himſelf. | fic 
It is true, that this violent Death had appear d 
to ſo Ingenious a Man, as Enormous as it was, 
had he not been ſo prepoſſeſs'd with the Para- 
Lib. z. de dox of the Stoicks. For he made no ſcruple to 
ralla lap. be Guilty of it.“ Cato, ſays Latantinus, Killd 
c 19 „ himſelf, becauſe he was afraid of being III 
© us'd by Ceſar. He was prepoſſeſs'd with the 
© Opinions of the Stoicks, and defirous to make 


« himſelf famous by ſome remarkable Action. 
Who 
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Who wou'd not wonder at the Errors and 
; Miſtakes of the greateſt Pagans ; ſince the 
| Wiſeſt of them have ſhew'd themſelves ſo blind 
in the moſt important part of their Lives, tnat 
it is plain, that they were given over to a Re- 
| probate Senſe. This appears in Caro's end. For 
; ſome hours before he Kill'd himſelf, he calmly 
heard the convincing Reaſons of his Son, and 
f I chief Servaats that try'd to diſſuade him from it; 
K and yet he always thought his own more Cogent. 
- This, and the example of io many Philoſophers, 
- who ſetting up for Wiſe Men, and for following 
a nicely the DiQates of Reaſon in all their Actions, 
„ have fo often and ſhamefully ated contrary to 
them, ought to engage Chriſtians to offer con- 
s tiaually their Praiſes and Thankſgivings to God, 
s who by a meer effect of his Infinite Goodneſs, 
o | hath not permitted that they ſhou'd be Born 
e under the darkneſs of Paganiſm, wherein they 
is bad ſo eaſily been led into Error; and who ha- 
eving exercis d ſuch a ſevere judgment againſt ſo 
- many Millions of Men, whom he gave up to 
da their own Senſe, and the deſires of their Hearts 
o if for ſeveral Ages, hath been ſo merciful to them, 
e as to call them by his Grace, whoſe reſplendant 
, light diſpels all the Clouds of the Underſtanding, 
h 


and whoſe Strength hath deliver'd them from 
P || the Devils Bondage, and the Tyranny of Paſs 
f. J ſions. : 


ce Y-4 CHAP. 


I.ib. 3. de 
nat, deo- 
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, M Y thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 


my ways your ways, faith the Lord by the 


Mouth of a Prophet : For as the Heavens are higher 


than the Earth, ſo are my ways higher than your ways, 


and my thoughts than your thoughts. This appears 


from the judgment of Men concerning the 


Miſteries of Religion, and ſingular and amazing 


accidents; but much more from the different di- 
ſcriptions, which the Scripture and Phi- 
loſophers give of Man. The Holy Ghoſt 
tells us, that Man is weak, inconſtant and 
& fickle ; that all his Inclinations are deprav'd; 
* that he is a compound of all ſorts of Vanities, 
* and that Sin and Errour are peculiar to him. 
© Whereas Seneca ſays, that there is nothing ſo 
ee Strong and Noble as Man; that it is in his 
« Power to become Good, Juſt, Mild, Sober, 
« and Maſter of all Virtues, nay, not only to 
« become Honeſt, but alſo intirely Happy; and 
ce that for theſe Reaſons, he may be deſervedly 
<< prefer'd to God. For it is better to be 
Goode, Juſt and Wile by choice than 
© out of neceſſity ; and to deſerve Happi- 
& neſs, than to enjoy it unacquir'd; and to be- 
come a God by Induſtry, than to be ſo by 
Nature. For, adds this Philoſopher , what 
& can deſerve our admiration more than to ſee 
© in an Inconſtant and Frail Man the Unifor- 
© mity, Strength and Elevation of God ? Such 
another notion of the excellency of Man's Na- 
turegmadeCicero ſay, that we have a right to boaſt 
of our Virtue; which wou'd be fooliſh and abſurd, 
Was 
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was Virtue a Gift of God, and not the product 
of our Induſtry. 

But as if to aſcribe to him the power of 
acquiring all the Virtues, that are commonly 
practic'd , did not extol his Abilities enough, 
Philoſophers have fancyd , that Nature hath 
endu'd a ſet of Men with rare and excellent Qua- 
lities, which enable them to practice ſome very 
extraordinary Virtues, whereof Magnanimity is 
reckon'd the firſt. 

We have a great deal of Reaſon to wonder 
at their overgrown Opinion of this / irtue, and 


at their ſtraind Encomium of it. Magna- Cicero 1. 
C, Se- 
neca Epiſt. 
6 . ; 0. Epic. 
ſity : Beſides its peculiar Luſtre and Grandeur, apud. LA 


© it ſets off, adorns, and heightens all other err. lib. 
* Virtues. It makes Liberality, Magnificent; 49. Epitt. 
* Goodneſs, Generous; and Valour, Heroick. + E 


** nimity, ſay they, ſtoops to no Power, is ſub- 
*© du'd by no Paſſion, and ſhaken by no Adver- 


* It was this Virtue that Actuated Alexander 
and Ceſar, inſpir'd them with thoſe vaſt Pro- 
& zects,that amaz'd all the World, and made their 
« Attempts and Conqueſts equal with their Pro- 


« jects, In a word, this Virtue hath filld the 


* Univerſe with their Fame, and propos'd them 
das the true Models of Bravery. 

Nothing ſhews more plainly, that Magnani- 
mity is nota real Virtue, than to ſuppoſe, that 
Alezander was indu'd with a ſublime one, which 
exalted his Soul, and inſpir'd him with Noble 
Thoughts, and a Strength able to perform ex- 
ploits above the pitch of Humane Nature 
whereas he was wild with Ambition, and ſo ſub- 
du'd by this Tyrannical Paſſion, that it made 
him Sacrifice to his Glory many Millions of Men, 
and the Peace and Tranquility of a vaſt number. 


of Nations. Alexander's Happy Raſhneſs, IIb. 2. de 
« ſays Seneca, paſſes in the World for a Heroick benefie. c. 
« Virtue; This Young Giddy Spark , being 13. 

| | of & call'd 


Plut. loc. 


Of Magnanimity, : 
& call'd Hercules by the Corinthians, ſwallow'd 
t that fulſome flattery, and thought himſelf 
& Succeſſor to that Demi God, who clear'd the 
& World of Monſters, and ſettld Peace every 
« here; he fancy'd that he trod on the ſteps 
& of that beneficent Hero, although he was Co- 
« yeteous and Greedy, Rob'd ſo many Nations, 
% and carry'd Diſorder and Confuſions into all 
4 parts of the World. But what deſerves our 
e Pity, is, that he ſet up to be the Terrour of 
„Mankind, without conſidering, that not only 
„ Tygers and Lyons, but alſo the moſt Timo- 
* rous and Weakeſt Animals, whoſe Venom is 
** dreaded, have an equal Claim to that endow- 
* meat. This ſolid judgment of Seneca ſhews, 
that Plutarch was much in the wrong to think, 
that Alexander was ſent from Heaven, and to give 
him ſich large Encomiums for {cading Six Milli- 
ons of Gold iato Maredn:: to Build there ſome 
Magnificent Temples, thinking that the Gods were 
pleaſed to be preſented with Stollen Goods. This is 
certain, that had Alexander had, I do not ſay a He 
roick Virtue, but common Honeſty, he had not 
deprivd ſo many Nations of theirEſtates and Li- 
berty, and ſhed ſo much Blood only to Immorta. 
lize his Name. I can hardly believe that Alex- 
ander had ſo good an Opinion of himſelf as others 
have had of him, and I think that he had told 
his Admirers, what Antigonus ſaid to a Philſopher, 
who preſented him with a Treatiſe of Juſtice 
dedicated to him. © Doſt thou banter me with 
thy Encomium of my Juſtice, I, that without 
« any Reaſon or Pretence whatſoever ſeize upon 
© other Peoples Cities? | 
As for Cæſar, if the oppreſſion of Rome, the 
Ruin of 7taly, that is, of his own Countrey , 
and the Fire that inflam'd all the Univerſe, were 
the effects of Magnanimity,Men muſt be earneſtly 
_- Exhorted 
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exhorted to avoid that Virtue,as they are to ſhun 
Vice. . In a word, it is very well known, that 
his attempts were ſucceſsful Crimes, and that 
had not Fortune taken care to favour the In- 
juſtice and Violence of his Projects, Cæſar had 
undergone Catilina's Fate, and what the World 
calls his noble Atchievements, wou d be thought 
by every Body Heinous Conjurations and Plots. 
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“ Caeſar, lays Tully, ſhews that Ernins was x, Offic, 


© yery much in the right to ſay, That the deſire 
c of Supream Power is always inconſiſtent with 
“ Good Faith and Juſtice , ſince he trampl'd 
upon both Divine and Humane Laws to ob- 
© tain the Empire. We muſt not therefore 
doubt, but Virgil had plac'd Cæſar in Hell, w here he 
places Catilina, had it not been out of reſpect 
to Auguſtus, to whom he deſign d to make his 
Court; and that as he deſcribes this ſeditious Man, 


Hung on 4 Rock. 


He had alſo Repreſented Ceſar, by his Hor- 
rible Tortures, Attoning there for Oppreſ- 
ſing Rome, and for the Effuſion of the Blood 
of his fellow Citizens. Notwithſtanding all 


this, if we narrowly conſider this Poets Ads 


dreſs, we ſhall find, that he con'd not Im- 
peach Cæſar more, nor give his Impeachment 
a gentler turn than to make Anchiſes ſay , 


Projice tela manu ſanguis men. 


To conclude, The Dream which Cæſar had the 
Night before the Fatal Day, wherein he re- 
folv'd to turn his Arms againſt his Country, 
is a faithful Repreſentation of his Crime. For 
he Dream'd that he defil'd his own Mothers Bed, 

h Y 4 and 


ne id, 8 


Aueid. 2. 
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and that by diſgracing her, he diſgrac'd himſeli. 
Theſe two inſtances prove, that the great- 
eſt Humane Virtues are the moſt Deceitful, and 

that Men's Opinions are very Unjuſt and Erro. 
nous; ſince thoſe that are Guilty of one Mur- 
der and Robbery, are look'd upon as Scandalous 
Fellows; but thoſe who commit a great many, 
are reckon'd Illuſtrious and Magganimous Fer- 
ſons. © What a Monſtrous thing is this, ſays, 
Plato, a full and compleat Injuſtice is a Greater, 
& Nobler and more Valu'd Virtue than Juſtice it 
« ſelf? He thatis Guilty of a baſe Action loſes 
his Reputation; but he who commits a great 
many, is Famous. A private Crime is Pu- 
e niſh'd,whilſt the fulneſs of Crimes is Crown'd. 
Can any thing be more abſurd, ſays Lactanti- 
Lib. x. c.“ as, than to think that there is no other way to 
Ig, * Immortalize ones ſelf, to be rais'd up to tiea- 
. * ven and Rank'd among Demi Gods, than to 
Us © Head a powerful Army, to carry Deſolation 
| * every where, to dye the Fields with Blood, to 
| * Sack a great many Towns, to enſlave free Na- 
tions, and to Plunder them? Iam amaz d, adds 
Loro ci- this Authour, that the Title of Conquerors 
tato. * 18 beſtow d upon theſe Famous Men; and that 
* * ſo Enormous Crimes are Honour d with the 
| © Names of NobleExploits,andVirtuous Actions, 
| 7 The Wiſe, and the Vulgar have very diffe- 
os rent Notions of Conquerors. For the Vulgar, 
as we have ſaid, think that Conquerors had a 
t | vaſt Reach, and were ſupernaturally Brave; 
C | whereas Wiſe Men look upon them as intoxica- 
ted, andhnrry'd away with Ambition. You 
| are miſtaken, ſays Seneca, if you think that 
| - Epilt, 94. © Alexander and Ceſar had the Command of their 
| | © Paſſions, and that they calmly laid down the 
| | Plan of their Enterprizes; and afterwards 
1 Wiſely and Bravely put them into Execution, 

1 a; « Theſe 
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e Theſe two wretched Victims of Avarice and 


« Ambition did not walk, but were drag'd; 
ce theſe two encaſie Criminals did not go, but 


© were hurry'd ; or if they went, it was as a 


* Thunderbolt, which cannot ftop it ſelf. They 


were whirlwinds which carrying along with 


* them what they met in their Way, ſwell'd up 
** themſelves, and became mare Raging and 
“ Boiſterous. | * 

Farther, moſt People imagine, that Conque- 
rors had very ſublime Souls; whereas Wiſe 
Men are convinc'd, that nothing was ſo frail 
and mean as the Temper of their Minds; ſince 
they fed themſelves with vain Titles and Praiſes : 
and their greateſt Ambition was to make a noiſe 
in the World, So that their Opinion is, that if 
Heroes ſpoke ſincerely what they thought, they 
wou'd ſay, what Themiſtocles ſaid, at the Olympick 
Games, when he heard ſome Strangers eagerly 
ask to ſee him. For he was ſo Tranſported with 
Joy, that he ſaid, I acknowledge, that I now taſte 
the fruits of my Victories.“ In earneſt, ſays Auguſtus, 
“ None are ſo Fooliſh as Ambitious Men, who 
* undertake Perillous Wars, and endanger theirs 


« and Friends Lives, and the welfare of their imperat 


% Country, only to be Crown'd with Laurels, 
© and adorn their Foreheads with Barren Leaves. 
It is plain, that 4lexander and Ceſar fall under 
this Cenſure. For Alexander when he left 1ndia, 
beſeech'd the Gods, that no Conqueror might 
make for the future a greater Progreſs than he 
had done in that Remote Country ; and order'd 
larger Arms and heavier Horſe Bits than ordina- 
ry to be made, and ſcatter'd them every where, 
ſays Plutarch, in order to Immortalize his Name 
by this Fooliſh Contrivance. As for Ceſar, no- 
thing is more ſurprizing than that he was got 
pleaſed with Sovereignty, becauſe he had * (ho 
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tle of King ; and that the want of a Title, made 
the Empire of the Univerſe below his Ambition. 
Although it is certain, that Conquerors are 
not Men of Solid Senſe, ſince they were ſo fond 
of Titles and Applauſe, and underwent ſo many 
Fatigues, and run ſo many dangers to get a vain 
Reputation; yet they paſs for Men truly Magna- 
nimous. Firſt, Becauſe we approve, not what 
deſerves it, but what ſtrikes upon our Scaſes and 
aſtoniſhes vs, as a great many Warlike Atchiev- 
ments ds. For Martial Actions carry our Judge 
ment along with them, without allowing us time 
to examine whether Vanity or Juſtice were the 
Motives of theſe Exploits. Thus it is enough 
to learn in Hiſtory, that Cæſar took Eight Hun- 
dred Towns, and ſubdu'd as many Nations, and 
that Alexander Defeated above Fifteen Hundred 
Thouſand Men in Three Battels, to place them a- 
mong Heroes. But was it not a horrible thing 
for Ceſar, todeſtroy his own Country with Fire 
and Sword, and for Alezander to ruin the Em- 
pire of the Perſians , and ſtrip a King of his 
Crown, who had never done him an injury ? 
This is very true. But we are fo full of their 
Conqueſts and Victories, that the injuſtice of 
their Wars, hath no acceſs to our Minds, and 
that the Ravages of theſe Violent Streams, do 
not hinder us from admiring their Miſchievous 
Inundations. | 
Secondly, Alexander and Ceſar, and all other 
Celebrated deſtroyers of the World have the 
Title of Magnanimous, becauſe there are ſome 
Ambitious Men in allAges,who have a great value 
tor thoſe, that have been ſuch to the higheſt de- 
gree; and who are fully perſuaded, that Ambi- 
tion is Noble, and the Character of a Sublime 
Soul, and that it is lawful to Kill, Plunder, Ran- 


ſack, Burn and commit all manner of a 
| Us 


* 
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Injuſtice and Inhumanities, provided theſe Crimes 
pave the way to Supream Power. ** They even 
« believe, ſays Plato, that War is as Lawful as In Euthi- 
e Hunting ; and that there is no more harm to demo. 
Kill Men, than Wild Boars. Other Paſſions, 
as well as Ambition have always found ſome Ad- 
mirers, and we ſee every day, that the Covetous 1 
praiſe them, who out of an inſatiable deſire of 
Wealth, have got prodigions Eſtates ; and call 
thoſe that have heap'd up a great deal of Money, 
though by indirect ways, Men of Senſe and Parts. 
| The ungodly hath made boaſt, ſays the Holy Ghoſt, 
of his own Hearts deſire, and ſpealeth Good of the „ [alu 10 
| Covetous whom God abhorreth. 8 
What hath been {aid already ſhews the ſolidity 
of Ciceros Maxim, That we muſt never deem 
thoſe Magnanimous ,, whom the vulgar reckons 1 Offic. 
as ſuch. But well ſee this more clearly, when 
we find upon an exact ſcrutiny, that none of the 
notions that we have of a Hero can be apply d 
either to Ceſar or Alexander. This, (viz.) that he 
| is a Man, that not only ſubdues others by meer 
force, but alſo that knows how to Maſter 
his Paſſions and himſelf by his Virtue, doth not 
belong to them; ſince they were Ambitious , 
greedy of Wealth, Voluptuary, Cholerick 
and Revengetul. They have yet a leſs claim 
to what Ariftetle thinks and ſays of a Perſon 
truly Magnanimous ; that he muſt be adorn'd with 4 Mor. e. 
all the Virwes ; that they ſhine brighter in?“ 
him than in other Men; ſince all the World 
knows, that Alexander and Cæſar were tainted 
with many Heinous Vices. To conclude, the 
notion of theſe beneñcent Heroes, who freely 
ſuccour'd Nations oppreſs'd by Tyrants, and 
with a Divine Strength vanquiſh'd thoſe Mon. 
ſters, can by no means ſuit with People, who 
iarich'd themſelves with the Spoils of the Con- 
| quer'd 
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quer'd, and with the Uſurpers of Kingdoms and 
Empires. 

We ſee farther.that thatDivineStrength,which 
is fancy'd in Heroes, was not in Alexander, Ceſar, 
Pyrrhus, Annibal, Themiſtocles, and all other 
Great Generals, but that the intenſeneſs of their 
Ambition ſtirr'd vp their Courage, and enabl'd 
them to perform ſome Actions altogether extra- 
ordinary; and theſe extraordinary Actions have 
made the World believe, that they did not per- 
form them by the meer Strength of Nature. 
People were alſo induc'd to have this Opinion, 
becauſe the prodigious force of the Paſſions, 
is unknown. 

The Magnanimity of Conquerors, and gene- 
rally of all Great Men, is then nothing but the 
higheſt pitch of Ambition. For there are ſeve- 
ral degrees of it. And it-agrees with Feavers 
in this reſpect, that as ſome do but alter the 
Natural State of the Pulſe, others do not hinder 
our Reſt, others make us very uneaſie in our 
sleep, and others wholly deprive us of 
the benefit of Sleeping : So there is a kind of 
Ambition ſo languid, that it is ſcarce perceiv'd ; 
and they that have it, do not properly love Glo- 
ry, but only dread Infamy, and make it their 
whole buſineſs not to commit any baſe Actions; 
there 1s a ſtronger fort, which urges ſome to 
perform handſome Actions to paſs for Brave and 
Couragious Men; there is as yet another ſort more 
intenſe and Troubleſome , and which is that of 


thoſe Warriours, who do not only aim at Repu- 


tation, but at ſome publick Marks of their 


Valour and Experience: I mean Honours and Dig- 


nities. Laſtly, There is a ſort of Ambition very 
Hot and Inflam'd, which doth not admit of Reſt; 
and it is that of Conquerors which ſentences 
them to be perpetually toſs'd and tumbl'd, and 

cheats 
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cheats their Minds with Airy Chimera's, which 
it recommends as Noble and Solid Views. For 
it tells them, that nothing is ſo great as a Man, 
who makes others dread his Valour and Arms ; 
nothing ſo Noble as to do Actions, which Im. 
mortalize one's Name; and that there 15 more 
Glory to ſubdue Nations, and Conquer King- 
doms and Empires, than to be Born a King and 
Inherit a Crown. | 

So that to have an exact notion of Humane 
Magnanimity, we muſt conceive it as the Feaver 
of the Mind. For as thoſe that are troubPd, with 
that Malignant Diſtemper have an unquenchea- 
Thirſt, wild Thoughts and ſtrange Whims, 
which makes them forget and abuſe their Rela- 
tions, Friends and Servants, and a ſtrength of 
Body, which is above that of the Healthieſt , 
moſt Vigorous and Robuſt Men : So Heroes and 
Conquerors have a parching thirſt after Glory, 
which ſo ſtrongly hurries them on, that they are 
neverſatisfi'd with that which they have acquir d; 
ſome Fancies, which makes them uſe People, 


that never did them any harm, and are ſo nearly 


link'd with them by Nature, as bitter Enemies 
And in ſhort, a Strength which overturns every 
thing that oppoſes them. Therefore to give a 
true difinition of Heroes and Conquerors, they 
may be call'd Men furiouſly wild with Ambiti- 
on, who rambl'd in the World, and fell foul of 
all thoſe whom they met 1a their way, and Bar- 
barouſly Murder'd them; that they were For- 
tunate Criminals, who made themſelves Famous 
by the number and atrocity of their Crimes. 


« Let us confeſs, ſays Plato, that we muſt be T« Mis 4 


* yery blind, not to perceive that Magnani- biade. 


„ mity is a handſome Name, which is given 
« to a Brutiſh Fury, and that we muſt be very 
11 
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e ſtupid not to apprehend that the Heat of Ami- 
« hition is dub'd an Heroick Virtue. 

Conſider this matter as often as you pleaſe, 
on can find no true Heroes but among, thoſe 
that ſerve God, and who out of a Zeal for his 
Laws, and the defence of his Altars, venture 
upon great attempts; fince they are the only 
Men endow'd with a ſublime Soul, and a Di- 
vine Strength. Such were the Leaders of the 
People of God: And ſuch was Judas Mac- 
chabeus, and we need but compare this great 
Hebrew General with Alexander, to ſee what 
vaſt difference there is between truc and falfe 
Heroes. Alexander, ſays Tertullian, was Great 
* by reaſon of his Exploits; but his fondneſs 
„ for Humane Glory , whoſe inſatiable de- 
0 fireſypported him in all his Battels, made him 
© mean and pitiful, Judas Macc habeus with 
Three Thouſand Men Routed Sixty Five Thou- 
ſand; ſo that he was alſo Great by his Exploits, 
but he was much greater by the Noble Motives, 
that he propos'd to himſelf, ſince he Fought for 
- God's Cauſe and Glory. Alexander carry'd a- 
| way by a wild Ambition, enter'd Aſia in ſpight 
i - of a numerous Army that oppos'd his Paſſage. 
A Judas attack d. Antiochus his Army with a Noble 
| and Religious Reſolution. Alcæander put all his 
Confidence in the Strength of his Arms, and 

1 aſcribd all his Victories to them 5 whereupon, 
In Macch. we read in the Macc habees, that he was exalted, 
. 1. and his Heart was lifted ub. Judas believ'd that 
1 Man is nothing of himſelf, that his Strength is 
from God; that the ſucceſs of Arms, as all o- 
| ther Events are in his Hands ; and that heonly 
hath power to beſtow Victory. The Humility and 
Actions of that worthy Leader, may be read in 


the Macchabces, where it is ſaid, that his Officers 
and | 
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and Soldiers diſmay'd at the ſight of Antiochus his 
numerous Army, told him, That there was no 
likelihood to withſtand fo ſtrong a force; and 
that he anſwer'd, with the God of Heaven it is 
all one to deliver with a great Multitude, or a ſmall Macch, 

Company. For the Victory of Battel ſtandeth not in lib. 1. e. 
the Multitude of an Hoſt, but Strength comes from 3* V. 18, 
Heaven. Which he had no ſooner ſaid, but he 

Charg'd the Enemy, Kill'd many, and Routed 


all the reſt. 
Here follow three different Characters of the 
Magnenimous, with ſome uſcful reflections upon 


them. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Ariſtotle's Magnanimous Man. 


— 


cc Magnanimous Man is adorn'd with all 4 Ethic, 


the Virtues , and he practices them af- c. 7, & 
« ter a ſublime manner. | 8. 
e He thinks himſelf worthy of Men's Eſteem 
e and Veneration ; he is not therefore ſurpriz'd 
« at the great reſpect that is paid him, and he 
© Scorns and refuſes an ordinary deference, be- 
te cauſe it is not proportionable to his eminent 
„ Qualities and Merit. As he thinks nothing 
greater and more valuable than Honours , 
& which are the only object of his deſires, and 
« as he will be reſpected by every body, he is 
« overjoy'd when his Virtues are back'd by a 
4 Noble Birth, Wealth and Power, becauſe 
ce thoſe that are Maſters of theſe Goods, are as 
© much Honour'd by the Crowd, as Men of ex- 
&« traordinary Merit are by Wiſe and Good 


Men. 


He 


Of Ariſtotle's Magnanimous Man. 
* He doth not reſeat affronts, becauſe he 
© believes that none can be juſtly offer'd to 
him, and that they cannot taint his Repu- 
“tation. | 
* He will excel in every thing, and he ea- 
* gerly takes hold of all opportunities to do 
© Good to others; but he is aſham'd when he 
& receives any Favours: And this. is the Reaſon, 
e that he eaſily forgets them, that have done 
** him any conſiderable Service, and is pleas'd 
* with the Remembrance of all thoſe, he hath 
** oblig'd. 

He is Haughty to all Men in great Poſts, 
* and the Darlings of Fortune; becauſe as he 
* loves whateveris great, he thinks that nothing 
© is greater, than to make thoſe, who believe 
* themſelves above Mankind, value him. On 
*© the contrary one wou'd imagine that he hath 
* forgot his extraordinary and eminent Quali- 
** ties, when he is with his Inferiours; becauſe 
* he knows, that he wou'd make them uneaſie, 
* did he always keep them ata diſtance. 

* He is not forward, and doth not court Bu- 
© ſineſs, unleſs there is a proſpect of getting 
«& ſome Honour by it. He never meddles with 
„Affairs, whereof another hath the chief ma. 
nagement. He performs few Actions, but ne- 
ver fails to undertake thoſe that are ſhining. 

* Neither Fear, nor Intereſt can hinder him 
e from ſpeaking Truth at all times. His Hatred 
ce js never hid, nor conceal'd, and he is open and 
“ plain in all his Words and Actions; for he 


doth not value Men ſo much as to curb himſelf 


{© for their ſakes. 


CHAP. 


CHA P. XVI. 
of the Magnanimous according to the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Reaſon, 


A Man who is Magnanimous upon the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Reaſon, knows that he 
is ſo full of Self-love , that he always minds his 
own Intereſt in all his Good Actions, and there» 
fore that he hath no real Virtue: 
He loves nothing ſo much as Truth, and not- 
withſtanding its ſeverity, he thinks it more a- 
mlable than all the Errours that tickle him. He 

refers an inſtructive Cenſure to a Treacherous 

ncomium,; and finds more Pleaſure to have a 
mean thaught of himſelf than to be pufi'd up 
with a Groundleſs Self.conceit. 
He deſpiſes Honours, and doth not think them 
the reward of Virtue, becauſe they are but Fo- 
reign Goods, which convey no real Accompliſh- 
ments, or ſuppoſe any in thoſe that enjoy them; 
ſince Wealthy and Powerful Men, who are com- 
monly Vitious , are Honoured ; and thoſe, 
upon whom Fortune hath heap'd her Favours, 
and who by their Credit may help us to compaſs 
our ambitious deſigns, have the greateſt reſpect 
ſhew'd them. | 

He doth not, as your fighting Bullies; run with- 
out diſtinction to all manner of Dangers, but 
he undauntedly hazards his Life when Duty re- 
quires it ; for he then gives ſome proofs of his 
Courage, not to get a Reputation, but to diſ- 
charge his Duty; becaute he is fatisf1'd that a 
Wiſe and Judicious Man will never run ſo great a 
riſq for a vain and inſignificant Applauſe. 
He is ſenſible of injuries, and believes that he 
often deſerves INE are done him F 
| an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and bears patiently affronts that are un- 
defervedly put upon him, becauſe he finds him- 
ſelf liable to be Unjuſt and Paſſionate, and that 
he wants too to be Born with. 

His Ambition is not to excel-in every thing, 
but only to follow the dictates of Reaſon ; there- 
fore he doth not pretend to excecd others in 
Goodnels, he never deprives them of, or grudg- 
es them the opportunity of doing Good, and is 
ſat isfid when occaſion fairly offers to do as ma- 
ny kind turns as he can. | 

He is neither Uneaſie, nor Bluſhes at the good 
Offices that he receives; he remembers them 
with ſatisfaction, andendeavours as much as in 
him lies to forget thoſe that he, hath done. 

He employs part of his Life, to put himſelf 
in a condition' to want no body, becauſe: he is 
convinc'd that Men are not beneficient ;- yet he 
| finds neither Repugnancy 4 nor Shame to beg 
1 their Aſſiſtance, when his Affairs require it. 
| | He doth not affect to appear Great with Great 
| Men, becauſe it is a Haughty Afſectation, and 
Cs according to the courſe of things, thoſe of a 
_ meaner Condition, tet their Merit be never ſo 

great, ought to appear before Men of Quality 
| | with Modeſty and Reſpe&t. He is affable and 
| familiar with his Inferiours, becauſe nothing is 
| more becoming than not to ſtand Havghtily upon 
| ones Birth, good Qualifications, or Fortune. 
| He is not Fawning, or ever medling with 
| Publick or Private Buſineſs that doth not con- 
| | cern him. He doth not pretend to have the 
| 
| 


greateſt ſhare in the Affairs that he undertakes ; 
and ſtrives rather to compaſs them that are 
moſt uſeful to others, than thoſe that will re. 
dound more to his Honour, 


He 
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He doth not endeavour to perform ſome No- 
ble and Remarkable Actions ; but his greateſt 
Aim is always to do ſome good ones. 

He harbours no manner of Hatred , either 
conceal'd or open, becauſe Hatred is a miſ- 
chievous Paſſion, ,which induces us to prejudice 
our equals, and to puniſh inconſiderateneſs, 
and heat, whereto we are liable our ſelves, and 
which we wou'd think hard that others wou'd 
ipitefully reſent. 

He doth not think it enough not to run coun- 
ter to Truth in his Words. For he is fo much in 
Love with it, that he confidently tells it at 
all times even to Perſons of the greateſt Quality, 
not out of a Proud Liberty,that values no body, 
but becauſe he fears nothing and cannot ſtodp 
to a mean Complaiſance. 
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C HAP. XVII. 
Of the Magnanimous Chriſtian, 


HE Magnanimous Chriſtian acknowledges; 


that his underſtanding is ſo full of Er- 


rours, and his Will ſo corrupted and deprav'd, 


that all his Thoughts and lachnations are Re- 
puguant to Virtue, 

Far from thiaking himſelf worthy of great 
Honours ; he believes, that in the State, Sin hath 
reduc'd him to, he only deſerves Contempt, 
Shame and Ignominy; and farther, as he is 
truly Magnanimous, he looks upon all the Ho- 
nours, that can be ſhew'd him, as on very frail 
and tranſitory Goods, and aſpires to a Solid 
and Eternal Bliſs. | 

He endures Injuries and Affronts with Patience, 


Meekneſs and Jo; becauſe he looks upon hin- 
| 2 * ſelf 
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ſelf as a Tranſgreſſor of God's Law, and knows 
no fitter means to aſſwage his Anger, than hum- 
bly to bear with Injuries and Perſecutions. 

He takes upArms to Serve his Prince andCoun- 
try, and never decliuesany dangerovs Attempts, 
not becauſe he courts Applauſe, or to have the 
bare Satisfaction of doing his Duty, but to obey 
God, which affords him a greater Comfort, 


than the Preſervation of his Life. 


As he is free from Envy, or any deſire of 
overtopping others, he never ſeizes upon the 
uppermoſt Seat. He doth not ſtrive to hare his 
Opinion prevail, or to be the firſt Man in the 
Buſineſs which he jointly undertakes with others; 
on the contrary, he is glad that another hath all 
the Glory of the Succeſs, and thinks nothing 
greater than to yield, and humble himſelf on all 
occaſions. | 
Ne is not aſham'd to receive good Offices, or a- 
fraid to owe any Obligations; he more willingly 
remembers the kindneſſes that have been done 
him, than the Favours he hath beſtow'd; becauſe 
by thinking upon theſe he might applaud bim- 
ſelf, whereas the remembrance of what Ser- 


vices he hath receiv'd, may inſpire in him a 


Senſe of Gratitude. 
He ſupplies all his wants as much as he can, 


that he may not be neceſlitated to importune and 


incommode his Friends, but not to be independent 
of them, becauſe this dependance is fit to hum- 
ble his Pride. 

He keeps a continual Guard over himſelf, leſt 
Vanity be one of the Springs of his Actions, 
becauſe he knows that it infects the beſt; that it 
15 inconſiſtent with a Soul truly great to make 
Humane Applauſe the top of her Ambition; 
and that Faith Teaches him, he ought to aim to 
pleaſe God in all his Actions. | 


He 


Characters of the Maguanimous. 


He is Humble before Great Men, and thoſe 
in Authority; becauſe he reſpects in them the 
Greatneſs and Authority which God hath be- 
ſtow'd upon them; and before Perſons of low 
Rank, becauſe his Modeſt Opinion of himſelf 
makes him believe that they are better than he. 

Far from Hating his Enemies, he is very Mild 
to them, and ſtrives to do them as much Goog, 
as they have done him Harm. Becauſe he regu- 
lates his Actions according to God's Laws,which 
Command him to Love thoſe that Hate and Per- 
ſecute him. 

We cannot exprefs his Zeal and Reſpect for 
the Truth. He looks upon it as a facred thing ; 
never ſtands by it to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; nor 
expoſe it when it is like to be trampl'd upon; 
but when he ſees that Errour and Falſhood are 
ready to Triumph over Truth, he Sacrifices his 
Eſtate, Eaſe and Life to defend it. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Some Conſiderations on the Three Character: 
of the Magnanimous, 


F we compare Ariſtotle's Magnanimous Man 
with the Magnanimous Chriſtian, we ſhall 
plainly ſee how far the light of the Goſpel is 
Repugnant to that of Philoſophers; and we'll be 
apt to ſay within our ſelves: How blind muſt 
this Philoſopher have been, fince he hath given 
us a deſcription of a Man Superlatively Proud, 
thinking to draw the Picture of one truly Mag- 
nanimous. 
If we compare Ariſtotle's Magnanimous Man 


with him, who is ſo according to the oy R 
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of Natural Reaſon, we ſhall ſee how much an 
inſight into Natural things excels the Notions 

of that Philoſopher, and be convinced that Fancy 
produc'd his Ideas; whereas this inſight is ground- 
ed upon good Senſe. 

But if we conſider Arifotle's Magnanimous 
Perſon in himſelf, we'll learn from thence this 
important Truth; (viz. ) That the Heart com- 
monly clubs with the Mind, and that both 
jointly frame the Notions of the things, ſne 
defires,whencs it happens that the Thoughts that 
are conceiv'd ia the Mind have a J incture of the 
Inclinations of the Heart, And this is plain in 
Ar:orics Notion of a Magnanimous Man. For 
we perceive ia it nothing but Haughtineſs and 
Fride, which are the peculiar Qualifications of 
Philoſophers, inſtead of the Symptoms of an 
Emineut Virtue We'll be ſurpriz'd too, that 
Ariſtotle Re preſents a Magnanimous Man as one 

3 iandow'd with all Virtues, and at the ſame time, 
| ſays that he is ſuſceptible of Hatred; that he 
| purſues great Di; nities, and thinks himſclt 
| worthy of them ; and that he hath a vaſt Con- 
1 tempt for others. So that he contradicts bim- 
ſelf, and blots out of the liſt of Virtues , Mild- 
neſs, Moderation and Modeſty. | 


— 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Magnanimity of Philoſophers, 


Icero is very angry that thoſe Ambitious 

Heroes, that went with great Armies to 

I ſubdue Nations, Dethrone Kings, and Invade 
their Kingdoms, ſhou'd paſs for Magnanimous 
Men; and that this Title is deny'd to Famous 
3 Philo- 


wm 4 


Of the Magranimity of Philofophe rs. 
Philoſophers , thoſe Illuſtrious, Unactive and 
Peaceful Heroes, who deſpiſing Glorious Con- 
ueſts, whereby Brave Generals made them. 
elves in a fhort time Maſters of a large Country, 
only ſtrove to become Maſters of themſelves ; 
who wag d an Innocent War with their Paſſions, 
and who, without effuſion of Blood, ohtain'd 
the only Empire, that makes Man Peaceably 
Rule over himſelf. And indeed, to wetgh things, 
as they ought, what Compariſon can there be be- 
tween People, who only minded their o.] n Glory, 
and took no care to reclaim themſelves from 
Ignominious Vices, and Men who not troublin 
their Heads about Fame, ſtudy d to alter the 
bad Inclinations, and become Mild, Good and 
Jaſt ? Between wretched Vaſſals to Ambition, 
and Men who deſpis'd Honours, Dignities, and 
all Humane Grandeur ? 

Nay, Cicero will have thoſe, who though they 
do not profeſs themſelves Philofophers, yet are 
of their Mind and Opinion, to be rekon'd as 
Magnanimous Mea; ſuch are they, who with- 
draw from the hurry of the World to lead a 
Private Life, and thoſe who refuſe, or abdicate 
Kingdoms and Empires | 

Ciceros Opinion, with reference to Philoſo- 
phers, is grounded upon his Notion, That Mag. 
nanimity is nothing elſe but the Liberty of the 
Soul. Whence he concludes, that Philoſophers 


having by their own endeavours freed themfetves 


from the Slavery of Paſſions, and got this Li- 
berty, ought the more to be look'd upon as 
truly Magnanimous, becauſe they were really fo. 
Whereas Heroes and Conquerours, were only 
thought Magnanimons by the Mob. Cicere's ſup- 
poſition , that Philoſophers had freed theme 
ſelves from Paſlions, made his Argument gaad. 
But that Suppoſition is very falſ For they 
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were Slaves, who having broke part of their 
Chains, thought themſelves rid of them all, 
and People who endeavour'd to appear rigid 


in their Lives, to be admir'd by Men. They 


Laert in 
Dog. 


obſerv'd this deſign in another, but never in 
themſelves. - They lay'd this to one another's 
charge, but never perceiv'd themſelves Guilty 
of it. This is a Crime wherewith Amypſias 
and / riſtophanes upbraided Socrates; Socrates, An- 
tiſtbenes; and Antiſthenes, Plato, and Plato Diogenes 
the vaineſt of all Philoſophers, who pretended to 
be like Hercules, and that he had Conquer d the Paſ- 
ſions which are more Savage and Dreadful Mon- 
ſters, than they which this Demi God vanquiſh'd, 
As the Oſtentation of theſe Pagan Sages, is 
blam'd by the Hiſtorians of their Lives, whom 
they cannot ſuſpect of Partiality, we need not 
bring any other proofs to ſnew that Ambition 
was their ſwaying Paſſion, and that being under 
the Voke of the moſt Violent of all Paſſions, they 
were neither Free nor Magnanimous. 

As for thoſe who refus'd the Government 
of Commonwealths, as Epicurus; and let flip 
the opportunity of being Kings, as Lycxrgus and 
Solon; had we a Hiſtory of what was I ranſacted 
in the Hearts of Famous Men, when they did 
ſome thing extraordinary, it wou'd give us the 
true Motives of their Actions, and conſequently 
ſoon deſtroy our Admiration for them. But 
for want of this Hiſtory, we cannot ground our 
Opinion, but upon that which the Authours of 
their Lives had of them, and which we have 


Reaſon to believe impartial. MY 

For they ſay, That Licurgus wou'd not uſurp 
the Crown of Sparta; becauſe he cou'd not do 
it, but by Murdering his Nephew who was the 
Lawful Heir, that is, without being Guilty of 
an Enormous Crime, and loſing the Wang 
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Of the Magnanimity of Pqiloſophers. 
he had,ofa Juſt and Honeſt Man; that indeed Solon 
did not, when it was in his Power, make himſelf 
King of Athens. For the Quarrel between the 
Rich and Poor breaking out into a Civil War, 
both Parties that contended for the Supream 
Authority, agreed to put it into his Hands ; bur 
that he choſe rather to have it inTruſt with their 
Conſent, than by Force and Violence to Appro- 
priate it to himſelf. They tell us too, that 
what oblig'd Epicurus to refuſe the Govern- 
ment of Athens was becauſe he ſaw a likelihood to 
become the Head of a conſiderable Sect, which he 
thought more Honourable, and which pleas'd his 
Ambition better, than to be a Miniſter of State. 

The moſt faithful and beſt Hiſtorians, ſay, 
That thoſe, who after the examples of theſe 
Philoſophers, have refus d or lay d down publick 
Employs, did it upon no better grounds; That 
Lucullus wou'd not except that full Authority, 
which the Senat and People wou'd have given 
him in Rome, becauſe he was afraid to break with 
Pompey; which is prov'd by his own Confeſſion 
to Cato, and by the circumſtances of the time 
wherein he left off all manner of Buſineſs, which 
he did not intirely do, till Pompey had combin d 


with Caſſus and Ceſar, and till he ſaw that he 


was not in a Condition to reſiſt him: That 
Scipio the Great quitted his Dignity of Prince 
of the Senate, and ended his days out of Rome, 
becauſe he was inrag'd to ſee the Romans, whoſe 
Empire he had rais'd to ſo great a pitch of Glo- 
ry and Power, uſe him ſo ſcurvily, and with fo 
little Gratitude, that they ſuffer'd a Tribune of 
the People to accuſe him publickly of having 
Embezel'd the publick Treaſure : That H laid 
down his Dictatorſhip, that the laſt part of his 
Life being free from Cruelties and Murders, 
might obliterate thoſe which he had — ; 

that 
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that his Name might not be Traſmitted to Po- I} ;« 
ſterity, loaded with the publick Odium; and to in 
avoid that Death, which he dreaded by reaſon of I 1, 
his Horrid Mafſicres. * 

What Strada ſays of Charles the Fifth's Re- it 
tirement, gives us ſome grounds to believe, that I 
the chief, but not the only cauſe of it, was to 
prepare himſelf well for Death; and that as I p. 
there are ſeveral Springs in a Watch, which je 
jointly regulate its Motions ; fo there are ſeveral r 
Motives in the Soul, which unite in the Mind, jj 
and have a ſhare in all her projects and deſtgns, Þ y 
but eſpecially in all thoſe that cannot be executed iʒ 
without a great deal of Reſolution. Thus we v 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that Charles the Fifth's Þ 
Piety made him reſolve to ſtrip himfelf of his it 

Eſtates, Kingdoms and Empires; but alſo that x; 
this Motive was ſeconded by feveral Worldly c; 
Conſiderations: Whereof the moſt Cogent were, 
the Gor that always Rack'd him fo, that he was is 
not in a Condition to withſtand thoſe Powerful te 
Enemies he had to deal with; the two ill Suc- I x4 
ceſſes, which he had almoſt at the ſame time in | te 
France and Germany , whereas he was never usd vi 
defore to mect with difappointments z and his 
deljef, that Fortune was forfaking him to run I p. 
over to Henry II. : tl 
Theſe are the particular Motives, which in- R 
duce Men to refuſe and quit the. Adminiſtration Þ 4} 
of Affairs, and the Supream Power. Let us a1 
naw ſee thoſe that are more general. a 
The Admfration, which all great, rare b 
and extraordinary Actions excite in us, ſprings 1 
from theſe two Cauſes; The Firſt, An Errone- | « 
ous Opinion, that they are the product of an e- 
traordinary Virtue; whereas they are moſt « 
commonly done by the impulſe of ſome Paſſions. | « 
he Sccond, Another Opiaton as groundlels | « 
Torr | ms Þ 
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> | as the firſt, That the Paſſions keep their Poſts 
© ÞÞ in the Hearts of Men, and that the chief, as the 
ft love of Life, Avarice and Ambition, have al. 
ways there a greater ſway than all the reſt, For 
ic is certain, that the Paſſions obſerve no rank 
tor order in them; for the moſt iaconfiderable, 
o hen ſtrengthen'd by Conſtitution, become up- 
permoſt, and the weakeſt, when excited by Ob- 
h je&s, are the ſtrongeſt. Thus the love of Glo- 
ry is no ſooner inflam'd but it gets the better of 
„ the Love of Life, ſince it makes ſo many Brave 
„ Men loſe it. Thus Idleneſs, as Unactive as it 
d bs, tramples upon Ambition notwithſtanding its 
© vigour and Warmth ; becauſe Idleneſs hath the 
S Þ ame effect upon the Soul as upon the Body; 
s it lulls her a Sleep, and makes her prefer this 
t kind of Slumber, to all the Pleaſures that ſhe 
Y can enjoy, if awake. 
', This Paſſion,whoſe Strength is ſo little known, 
S is powerful enough to make Man deſpiſe Scep- 
ters and Crowns. For it Repreſents to him all 
the Cares, Troubles and Vexations, which at- 
tend all thoſe that ſit upon Thrones ; how pro- 
1 Þ vident and watchful they ought to be; with 
$ 
N 


what diligence they are ſo often forc'd to re- 
pair to the Frontiers of thetr Kingdoms ; and 
that they are oblig'd to diſlemble, and ſtifle their 
- Þ Reſentments,. nay, to bear with a great many 
things. So that he is ſo ſtartl'd, and diſhearten' d 
S Þ at all theſe Conſiderations, that a Crown that 
appears ſo Charming to others, ſeems to him 
© but an intolerable weight- © You muſt not be Plut. ir 
S | © ſurpriz d, ſaid Numa to the Roman Ambaſſadors, Numa- 
- © © that I am fo long a debating whether I ſhall ac- 
- Þ © cept of the Kingdom that you offer me; | lead 
| © an eaſie Liſe, I am afraid of the Duties in- 
» | © cumbent upon Kings, and but little affected 
| * with their Pomp and Glory. I was 9 
atis- 
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Q. Curt. © ſatisfi'd with my mean Condition, ſaid Abd. 
LD. 4. „ lonymus to Alexander, who had taken him from 
* the Plow to make him a King; and I be- 
© ſeech the Gods, that I mayeaſily and patiently 
2 bear with the State you have Promoted me bi 
too. 

Every Age affords ſome examples of Princes tt 
that hate Buſineſs and Labour, who refuſe, or 
quit Kingdoms and Empires to be quiet, and 
lead an unactive Life. That of Diocletian, is 
the moſt Famous. This Emperour , who was q 
the greateſt Tyrant that ever Perſecuted the || © 
Church, after he had left the Empire, and re- 
duc'd himſelf to the Condition of a Private Man, A 
was overjoyd that he had then nothing to mind, 
but his Garden; becauſe Idleneſs made him 
think thoſe unhappy, who are oblig'd by the d 
State they are in to Govern Kingdoms, and to 
prevent, or remedy publick Calamities. This 
appear'd in all his Actions whilſt he wore the 
Imperial Crown; for he made Maximian his 
Copartner in the Empire, created Conſtantius, 
and Galerus Cæſars, that by their help he might 
bear a weight , which he always thought too 
heavy for himſelf and his Old Age cou'd not 
endure. | 

Unability is a ſecond cauſe of the refuſal 
and forſaking of Kingdoms and Empires, For 
thoſe, who do not find themſelves fitly qualifi d 
to Governa Kingdom, have not the Confidence 

to undertake it; or if they do, ſeeing that they 
fink under the weight of ſo bulky a load, they 

long to berid of it. 
The Third Cauſe, is a meaneſs of Mind, or if 
you will give it another Name, a Natural Sub- 
miſſion, which is found in ſome ſort of People 
that are cut out forSlavery,as ſome others having 
2 greatneſs of Soul proportionate to Ws 
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and Crowns, deſerve to wear them, and feem 
Born to Command. And indeed, if we attentively 
conſider what vaſt difterence there is between the 
Knowledge and Talents of Men, we'll not doubt, 
but that there are ſeveral orders of them, as 
there are ſeveral orders of Angels, and that thoſe 
of an inferiour order ſtand always in need of the 
information, and conduct of thoſe of a ſupe- 
riour one. 

The Fourth and laſt Cauſe of the refufal and 
deſertion of Kingdoms and Empires, is a great 
and refin'd Ambition; becauſe it convinces thoſe 
that are Actuated by it, that Magnanimous 
Actions, which are pretty often perform'd, do 
not deſerve the greateſt Encomiums; and that 
none but thoſe, that are very tieldome done, 
diſtinguiſh a Man, and raiſe him above all o- 


thers. This Ambition ſuggeſts to them that no 


Crown ought to be rated ſo high as the refuſal 
of it; and that let the Pomp, and Solemnity of 
taking poſſeſſion of a Crown be never ſo great, 
that of laying of it down is not inferiour to it. 
One wou'd think that this Ambition urg'd 
Charles the Fifth to reſign his Dominions. For 
beſides, that he did it in a famous Aſſembly, 
wherein many Kings, Queens, Princes and Prin- 
ceſſes, and all the Lords of the Low-Countries 
were preſent, that he there made a Harangue, 
which is a Panegyrick of his Exploits, and an 
enumeration of all his Victories, and that no- 
thing was wanting to make his Ceremony ſtate- 
ly ; what can we think of a Prince ſo greedy of 
Fame and Reputation, that being glutted with 
that Glory, which is acquir'd by great Deeds, 
he wou'd trample upon all his Grandeurs, and 
Triumph over himſelf in the Face of all Europe 
to deſerve by this new kiad of Triumph, a 
new kind of Glory. 


This 
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This ſecret Ambition which joined with his 
Piety, that it might have a ſhare in the greateſt 
Action of his Life, ſhews that we are in the 
wrong to aſcribe to a Heroick Virtue, what hath 
either wholly or in part been done out of Vanity 
and Oftentation , and to fancy that the defire of 
ſwaying a Scepter cannot be ſtiff'd but by another 
more impetuous and violent Paſſion, ſince even 
Idleneſs and Fear are able to do it. 

If the Contempt of thoſe, who ſlight the Su. 
pream Power and Miniſtry ſo much as to leave 
them, is not Sincere and Virtuons 5 it is not 
likely that that of they who keep them, and yet 
brag that they {corn them, ſhou'd be real. How. 


ever, Kings ſpeak ſometimes as Auguſtus did, 


and ſay, That they find no Pleaſure in their 
Crowns; on the contrary, that they fit heavy up- 
on their Heads, that their Condition is an Ho- 
nourable Slavery, which nothing alleviates but 
the hope of being one day quiet and free. Nay, 
ſome Miniſters of State proteſt to their Friends, 
that they are neither dazFd with; nor fond of 
their Greatneſs ; and that they impatiently wait 
for the time, that they are reſolv d to lay aſide 
all manner of Bufineſs. © It is an Egregious 
* Sham, ſays Seneca, for who hath aſſur'd them 
that they ſhall live ſo long? And a wretched 
© blindneſs to deſign to enjoy a quiet Life, when 
they are ready to loſe it. Death therefore al- 
ways ſurprizes them involv'd in buſineſs; 


and as the Scripture tells us, Their Breath goeth 


forth, they return to their Earth, and in that very 
day their Thoughts Periſh. a 

But what can we think of thoſe Grandees , 
that withdraw from Court , and retire to their 
Country Seats? Ought we not to look upon 


them as on Wile and Prudent Men, who do not 


rely 
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Of the Magnanimity of Philoſophers. 
rely on the ſmiles of Fortune, and will not have 
their Happineſs depend on her Freaks ? 

{ anſwer, that it is not out of Prudence and 
Foreſight that they make this Reſolution, and 
that they commonly either want Wealth, Wit, 
or Courage; or are not of a complying Temper, 
or have ſome. remarkable Perſonal Defects. 


Therefore, ſays Seneca, It is a jeſt to praiſe Epiſt. 55. 


« them; and to ſay that they know how to 
„make the moſt of Life. For all that can be 
“ ſaid of them, is, that they know how to con- 
„ ceal themfelyes. We muſt not however deny, 
but that ſome may be found fit to appear with 
Perſons of Quality, who yet preferr a retir'd 


Life, to a Court one full of Noiſe and Tu- Loc. cit, 


mults; ſuch a one perhaps was that Prætor, who 
lived quietly in a Houſe that he Built out of 
Rome, and whoſe Happineſs was fo envy'd by the 
Romans, that they never. paſs'd by, but they 
faid, © O Vata, thou haſt a true Reliſh of 
„Life. However, Seneca doth not think, that 
he choſe that ſort of Life, by any Motive that 
deſerv'd to be valu'd. And to ſtate the matter 
rightly, thoſe who like Yatia, can remain at 
Court, and have wherewithal to make a Fi. 
pure, and are endow'd with fit Qualities to live 
there pleaſantly, do not leave it, becaule they 
grow out of conceit with it; on the contrary , 
they retire out of ſpite; one becauſe the Com- 
mand of the Army is beſtow'd on a Man who 
hath not Serv'd ſo long as he, or hath leſs Expe- 
rience, or becauſe he was deny'd an Employ 


which was promis'd him, and he bad long ex- 


pected. Another, becauſe he ſees. a Favourite 
rais'd on a ſudden, who is a Man of no extraor- 
dinary Parts, and hath nothing but Fortune to 
Recommend him, It is thea, becauſe they are 
vex'd, that they cou d not ſatisfie their Ambi- 
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Of the Magnaenimity of Philoſophers. 
tion, and to fatisfie it as well as they can, that moſt 
Perſons of Quality reſolve to leave the Court. 
For Man is naturally ſo vain, that he will alway 
be valu'd. So that when he cannot make a great 
Figure at Court, he goes to make one in the 
Country, where he hath fine Seats, is viſited by 
a great many Gentlemen, who are his Vallals, 
and where he is taken notice of for his Table, 
Retinue and Equipage. It is not however 7 
tir'd and repuls'd Ambition, that obliges 'em 
all to withdraw. Some among them; as Faria, 
ſays Seneca, are ſo fond of a ſoft and eaſie Life, 
that they freely renounce the World and all its 
Pomps and Magnificence,to ſhut themſelves up in 
Country Houles,that they may have no Buſineſs 
to take up their time, or to diſturb their quiet, 
and that no trouble may imbitter their Plea- 
ſure. Even the beſt Motives that induc'd Phi- 
loſophers to retire,were not really Virtuous, Fot 
ſome, as Heraclitus, ſecluded themſelves from 
Men's Company, becauſe they cou'd not bear 
their Manners ; others as Democritus , becauſe 
they did not like to live in Cities, and choſe ra- 
ther ſome Solitary and Remote Places , not to 
be interrupted in their Contemplation of Na- 
ture. | 

Whatever Notions the Word Magnanimity 
excites in our Mind, and whatever meaning is 
affix'd to it, none but Chriſtians have a claim to 
this Virtue. For the Name of Magnanimous im- 
ports free Men; and to whom can it be apply'd 
but to Chriſtians, whom God hath freed from 
the Bondage of the Devil , who keeps the 
Souls of ail other Men in Chains ? If thoſe, that 
have a true Heroick Valour, are call'd Magnani- 
mous, where can this extraordinary Virtue be 
found but among Chriſtians , who alone are 
really Virtuous ? If we underſtand by this Word 

Men, 
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Of the Magnanimity of Philoſophers, 
Men, that never ſink under the weight of Cala- 


oft mity ; are not Chriſtians theſe Men, ſince they 
rt, undergo Hunger, Thirſt, the greateſt Afflicti- 


= 
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a ons, Pungent Pains, and all manner of Adver- | 
at ſities, not as Heathens to get the Reputation of 

he being Stout, but becauſe by God's Aſſiſtance 

by they are ſo ? Bur if we mean by this Word, 

ls, Men that are Steady and Undaunted, to whom 

le, can this Intrepidity be aſcrib'd but to Chriſtians; 

a ſince the weakeſt of them defhie Tyrants, and are 

m not ſtartl'd at the moſt Cruel Death and Puniſh- 

a, ments; and ſince their Courage is the reſult of l 
e, their extraordinary Virtue , whereas that of 
ts Heathens proceeded from their Vanity? To con- 

in clude, if we look upon thoſe as Magnanimous 

ſs Perſons, who deſpiſe Kingdoms and Empires, 

t, this is only due to Criſtians; becauſe none but 

1 they really deſpiſe them, ſince it is certain, that 

i- thoſe who refuſe Crowns for the ſake of 

T their quiet, are dazl'd with their Splendour, 

j and look upon them as the height of Humane 

iy Greatneſs. But Chriſtians have other Notions ; 


e they look upon all the Earth as on a ſmall 
|- heap of Duſt, and Mire divided into ſeveral 
0 parcels ; which ſeem to vain Men great Domi- 
. nions, and vaſt Empires. So that every body 
may ſay with the Prophet Jeremiah, I beheld ie 
Earth, and far from ſceingany thing great ia it, COM ca 
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CHAP. XX 
Of the Contempt that Philoſophers had for 
| Riches. 


H E Tricks and Cunning of Humane Pride 
cannot be conceiv'd, There 1s no Man, 


but learns from it how to ſet himſelf off. It 


Teaches Princes, and Perſons of Quality how to 


take advantage of the Priviledge of their Birth, 


and to make it appear by a Rich Furniture, 
numerous Retinne, and great Equipage ; Thoſe 
of a mean Condition , to raiſe themſelves above 
the common level by their Talents, Wit and 
Induſtry ; Virtuous Men, to make the World 
ſenſible of their Virtues ; and thoſe, who can 


neither boaſt of any good Quality or Virtue, 


to raiſe themſelves above others by their Haugh- 

tineſs, nay, Boldneſs and Inſolence. 
But the Ingenuity of Man's Pride appears 

much more in dextrouſly turning his Defects 


and Misfortunes to his Advantage. For if he 


be not a Man of Parts and Mettle, he gives to 
underſtand, that he is Diſcreet and judicious. 
If he ſquander away his Money, that he doth 
not value it? Is he Covetouſly Sparing? then he 
pretends, that he will know how his Money is 
Spent. Is he careleſs in Friendſhip ? That he 


waits for a fair opportunity to do ſome Signal 


Service. Is he out of Favour at Court ? That 
he cannot ſtoop to Cringe and Fawn. And if 
he hath no Place nor Employ ; that it is an Ar- 
gument of his Honeſty. a | 

But if Pride Acts with ſo much Cunning in the 
generality of Men, with what dexterity ought it 
not to had Acted in Philoſophers, in whom it my 


full of Knowledge, and commonly ſwell'd to the 
higheſt degree? Can we think it ſtrange, that it 
oblig'd them to renounce Gluttony and all other 
Bodily Paſſions, that humble and degrade it, and 
left untouch'd the Paſſions of their Souls, which 
feed and puff it up? 

Or can we wonder that it excited in them a 
deſire to become Learn'd, in order to Recommend 
themſelves ; or that this deſire induc'd them in 
Emulation of one another, to make ſome new diſ. 
coveries in Sciences; or that the diverſity of their 
Sects, Principles and Opinions, ought rather to 
be aſcrib'd to this Ambitious deſire, than to the 
different Temper of their Mind? . 

Pride made uſe of this Artiſice in all Philoſo- 
phers, that theſe Men, who bad commonly nei- 
ther Birth nor Bravery, and were unfit for Bu- 
ſineſs, might be as much eſteem'd as great Gene- 
rals, Politicians, and Perſons of the firſt Quality. 
As for thoſe that had no Eſtates, it ſuggeſted to 
them that they were to endeavour to heighten 
the mean Condition, they were reduc'd to by 
neceſſity z and that to do it effectually, they 
needed but to profeſs to deſpiſe Wealthz and 
that a Contempt for Gold and Silver being un- 
common, and more valuable than all the Goods 
of Fortune, it wou'd incomparably Honour them 
more, than Poverty wou'd diſgrace them. 

[t beſides ſhew'd them, that they con'd not be 
better Reveng'd of Fortune for not providing 
them with Eſtates at their Birth, than to cry 
down Wealth, and to perſuade the World, that 
Riches are below Mens Thoughts and Deſires. 
For as Riches are the greateſt Gifts of Fortune ; 
ſince they enable a Man to enjoy all manner of 
Pleaſures and to obtain Honours and Dignities , 
to ſhew a Contempt for them, is to ſhew tha 


her Favours ought to be deſpis'd. | 
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Of the Contempt that 


I To conclude, it whiſper'd to them, that when 


Men have an advantge, they muſt ſhew it, and 
make others obſerve it, that they may be the 
more valu'd and eſteem'd ; and that when they 
have none, they muſt contrive ſome ways and 
means to make the moſt of that want. | 

One wou'd think, that Pride trump'd up the 
Se& of the Cynicks, to prove that Man may of 
himſelf acquire the greateſt Virtues, and that he 
always finds ſome Contrivance and Stratagem to 
make his Misfortunes Subſervient to his Glory. 
For theſe Philoſophers led an Auſtere Life, were 
Courſely Cloath'd, and made fo rigid a. pro- 
feſſion of Poverty, that they liv'd upon Alms; 
but with ſo much Oſtentation, that they ſhew'd 
that they were Prond of that Life. We 
glory in our Poverty, ſaid Crates. I am as the 
** Gods ſaid Diogenes, that want nothing. But 
the Vanity of this Philoſopher appear d more in 
his Actions than Words. For Alexander going 


to ſee him in the Suburbs of Corinth, and having 


found him lying upon the Ground ; Diogenes had 


much a do to riſe, Haughtily anſwer'd him, re- 


fus'd his Money, and lighted his Viſit. Never- 
theleſs, Alexander, who was as Proud and Covet- 
ous as any Man, return'd to Corinth full of Admi- 
ration and Sur prize, that he had found one who 
had ſo little value for Honour and Wealth; but 
his Attendants were of another Opinion, and 
look d upon Diogenes s Behaviour as Fantaſtical, 


Vain and Affected. 


Secrates had the ſame Opinion of the Temper 


of the Cynicks: For Antiſthenes, who was the 


chief of their Sect, appearing before him in a very 
ragged Cloak, Socrates told him, I ſee thy 
Pride through the Rents of thy Cloak. | 
Therefore all the Philoſophers except the 
Stoicks Condemn'd them; and Epicurus who " 
0 


Philoſophers had for Riches, 357 


ſo ſevere in his Life and Opinions, made a Law 

on purpole to forbid his Diſciples to imitate 
them. “ The Wiſe, ſays he, ſhall not beg,,, 
nor live as the Cynicks, I the more willingly lib. 0. 
ſet this down to ſhew, that the moſt eminent Vir- 

tues of the Heathens, have been acknowledg'd by 

f them to be falſe. 

We do not only prove, that the Cynicks 
love for Poverty, was but a ſeeming Virtue, by 
the Teſtimony of thoſe who liv'd in their time, 
but allo by the Reaſons that we have already 
handl'd, whereot the firſt is, that moſt of them 
were always Poor, or become ſo; ſuch was Dio- 
genes, who being expel'd out of his Country for 
an infamous Crime, was forc'd to beg. And 
what ſtrengthens this aſſertion, is that Philoſo- 
phers who were Born to great Eſtates, never 
thought of making a Vow of Beggery ; that Plato 
and Ariftotle, had, the one fine Cloaths ; and the 
other, a Magnificent Furniture; and that 
Seneca, who ſo bitterly inveigh'd againſt pro- 
fuſeneſs, had a ſtately Palace in Rome, and a 
Country Houſe furniſh'd with the greateſt Ra- 
rities. 

Farther, It is plain, that Pride which con- 
ſtantly urges Men to ſet the worſt things off with 
a good Gloſs, advis'd the Cynicks to let thoſe 
that conversd with them underſtand, that they 
thoughtPoverty was worthy of their Choice; that 

they did not fear the want, inconveniencies, and 
ſufferings of a condition , which every body 
dreads ; and that they had Conquer'd Avarice, 
whereof moſt People are Slaves. 

Humane Pride is glad to trample upon Co- 
vetouſneſs, becauſe this Paſſion is like ſome great 
Rivers, which Swell by the Acceſſion of leſſer 
ones, and grow thereby more rapid and impetu- 
ous. A deſire to have what is neceſſary to pre- 
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ſerve Life; to get Money enough to live conve- 
niently, and to be rid of the Trouble that Peo- 
ple are in, when they have but juſt enough to 
live ; to have ſufficient means to enjoy all manner 
of Pleaſures; to be promoted to Eminent Places; 


and to make a great Figure, and ſeveral other Paſ- 


ſions club with Avarice, and give it an extraordi- 
nary ſtrength and vigour. Beſides, Covetouſ- 
neſs is none of thoſe Paſſions, that Mans Heart 
is afraid of, becauſe their Yoke is intolerable ; 
He finds, for inſtance, in Hatred a nauſeous 
ſharpneſs, and himfelf uneaſie under the im- 
patient deſire of Revenge, and too much hurry'd ' 
by the Heat and Warmth of Anger; and there- 
fore he ſometimes withſtands theſe Paſſions, where 
as he with much ado reſiſts Avarice, becauſe it- 
is one of the moſt uſefal, and moſt agreeable 
Paſſions. Add to this, that Rich Men have 
ſome advantages that make their Condition e- 
qual to that of Kings, and others, that ſeem to 
make 1t preferable. The State of Wealthy 
Men appears not inferiour to that of Kings; 
becavſe they are Honour'd , Courted, have 
what they deſire, and a vaſt Power. It is pre- 
ferable, becanſe the Happineſs of the Rich is 
more laſting and pure ; whereas that of Princes 
is imbitter'd with Cares, and oſten interrupted 
by troubleſome Buſineſs; and alſo, becauſe great 
Eſtates make Men in a manner more independent 
than Kings, fince let them be never ſo abſolute, 
they are oblig'd to be very Cautious and Cir- 
cumſpect in their Behaviour to all other Kings, 
and even ſometimes to their own Subjects. 80 
that what Carneades ſaid of Beauty, may be ſaid 
of Wealth : “ That it is the Crown of Private 


| © Perfons ; and what Cbryſippus ſaid of Virtue, 


that it is an independent Scepter. 


We 


Philoſophers had for Riches, 


We have ſet down all the advantages of Riches, 
and the mighty value that People have for them, 
to ſhew that the Cynicks choſe Poverty and ſome 

other Virtues not in uſe among Pagans, that 
they might out-ſhine other Philoſophers ; and 
excel them as much, as otherePhiloſophers ex- 
cell d the generality of Men by their practice of 
common Virtues. Their Dreſs, which was not 
only Courſe, but Singular, was a plain indica- 
tion of their deſigu; and that whatever they 
did, was only to be taken notice of. Which 


verifies what St. Cyprian ſays: That Philoſo- De bono 
* phers had the vain ſhew, but not the reality of patientiæ. 


& Virtue- 

The Contempt of Cynicks for Wealth, which 
made them cry d up ſo much, was then only Hy- 
pocriſie and Vanity in thoſe, who quitted their 


Eſtates, as in Crates, who fold his, and diſtributed Eert in 
the Money among the Thebans ; in thoſe, that Cat. 


refus'd Preſents, a defire to appear more ſtrict 
and perfect than the moſt Famous Philoſophers of 
that time as Ariſtotle, whom Alexander loaded 
with Gifts; and Pyrrbo, who accepted Ten Thou- 
ſand Pieces of Gold from the ſame Prince; and 
Plato, who receiv'd a Million of Pounds Sterling 
from Dionyſius the Tyrant. In other Cynicks it 
was only a Satisfaction which they took of For- 
tune for her unkindneſs, or that ſort of Artifice, 
whereby Man makes a Virtue of his Contempt 
for what he hath not, and cannot obtain. 

Nay, it is not enough to ſay, that their Con- 
tempt for Riches was neither Virtuous nor Sin- 
cere, we muſt alſo add, that it was not grounded 
upon Reaſon. For Reaſon doth not direct us to 
deprive our ſelves of the Pleaſures and Convent. 
encies of Life for vain applauſe. 

None but true Chriſtians have a real Contempt 
for Riches , and ſlight them with Judgment 
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and Solidity. For the Hopes of enjoying God 
diſguſt them from Temporal Goods ; and it 
is for that Reaſon that every one of them ſays 
with the Prophet, Lord, whom have I in Heaven 


but thee , and there is noue upon Earth that I deſire 


beſides thee, Farther , the Scripture Teaches, 
that the deſire of heaping Riches involves us into 
a great many Cares, that takes up all the time 
which is allow'd us to work out our own Salvation; 
That where a Mans Treaſure is, there allo is his 
Heart; and that Wealth breeds Pride, as a 
Worm that gnaweth upon the Heart of Rich 
Men. True Chriſtians for that Reaſon are afraid 
of great Riches, and preſerve themſelves from a 
Covetous deſire, as from the moſt dangerous 
Temptation and the greateſt Snare that the 
Devil can lay for us. It is alſo upon this ſcore, 
that ſo many breaking all the Bonds that link 
them with the World, deprive themſelves of 
their Goods, and lay down that Burden, that 
they may the more eaſily come to God, and 
imitate and Honour by their voluntary Poverty, 
That of Jeſus Chriſt, who, though he was Rich, 
yet for our ſakes became Poor, that we throngh his 
Poverty might be Rich. | 

As we cou'd not ſet forth in this Diſcourſe all 
the Ambitious Thoughts, which Pride inſpir'd in 
Philoſophers, we'll go on with this matter in the 
next, and end the Character of the Cynicks 
which here we have only began. 
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Of Patience with Reference to Injuries, Wrongs, 
Afﬀronts, or what elſe make as uneaſie. 


T is a diſpute in Morality, whether Pride is 

a Vice, or a Paſſion. Thoſe, that are ſo pre- 
poſſeſsd with the notions of vulgar Philoſophy, 
that they can't conceive no other, thinking that 
the alteration of the Body is Eſſential to the 
Faſſions cannot endure that this Name ſhou'd be 
apply'd to a Vitious diſpoſition of the Mind, 
and think thoſe, that maintain that Pride is a 
Paſſion, are Ignorant Fellows, involv'd in a 
groſs Errour. But they do not take notice , 
that Definitions are Arbitrary ; and that as they 
have leave to call by the Name of Paſſions the 


motions of the Soul, which alter the State of the 


Body ; others are not forbid calling Paſſions the 
motions of Pride, in as much as they alter the 


ſtate of the Soul, riſe in her contrary to the 


dictates of Reaſon, and oppoſe the Execution 
of thoſe DiQates, and in a word, as they Rack 
and Tyrannize the Soul. We need but conſult 


our ſelves to be convinc'd, that Pride produces 
in the Soul all the effects of Paſſions ; and that 


none is ſo Lively, Senſible, Touchy, Nice, Sud- 
den, Rebellious and Obſtinate. For Man is no 
ſooner injur'd, but Pride makes him reſent the af- 


front, exagerates it, and induces him to reſolve im. 


mediately upon Revenge, without allow ingReaſon, 
either Time or Power to moderate the Tran- 


ſports of his Fury. So that tho? he hath found a 


way to Maſter his Paſſions, by oppoſing ſome 
ſtronger to them, yet he hath never been able to 


curb Pride. 
Although 
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Although ſome can hardly think Pride a Paſ- 
ſion, yer none ſticks to acknowledge it the Soul 
of Humane Paſſions, which excites and inflame 
them, and makes them ſubſervient to its only 
aim, which is, to have Man valu'd and eſteem d. 
But what is odd, it makes uſe of the vileſt Paſ. 
ſions, as of Senſuality ; and engages Voluptuous 
Men to keep a nice Table, to lie ſoft, and to 
get whatever may flatter-the Senſes, and make 
Life Pleafant , that their Proſperity may be to 
them, inſtead of excellent endowments ; and 
that having no body that envys their Merit, they 

may have ſome that envy their Happineſs. 

This Pridedoth to compaſs its deſign; and this 
it did till the time of Philoſophers, For one 
won'd imagine, that it then perceiv'd, that 
common Paſſions did not fully ſerve its turn; that 
Covetouſneſs encreaſing Mens Stocks, doth not 
fecure them from Contempt; that the reſpect 
which is paid to Magiſtrates, and thoſe in Power 
is forc'd; and that the advantage that they who 
enjoy all manner of Pleaſures,have over thoſe who 
have not the ſame Fortune, is not valu d by the 
Crond. It therefore invented a new kind of 
Ambition fitter for its purpoſe, and ſuggeſted to 
Man,that deriving the dignity of his Nature from 
Reaſon, all his Ambition and Stvdy ſnou'd be to 
improve, poliſh and perfect it, and that the Im- 
provement of Reaſon was alone able to give him 
an extraordinary Merit. 
lt produc'd this kind of Ambition in Socrates, 
who Communicated it to all the Heads of the 
chief Seas of Philoſophers , whoſe Maſter and 
Model he was. Among whom Antiſthenes, Dio- 
genes, and all the other Cynicks were thoſe, who 
moſt endeayour'd to imitate the Behaviour and 


Morals of this Philoſopher, and eſpecially his 
| Patience, 


Paſs 
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Patience, a Virtue till then unknown to the 

Heathens, and for which all Greece admir'd him. 
The Cynicks learn'd from him not to waſte 

their time in the Study of Vain and luſignificant 


Sciences, Which ſwell Man's Heart; or in the 


purſuit of Honours and Riches, which vitiate it; 
but to apply themſelves to thoſe wholfome Opie 
nions which correct his Inclinations ; and to 
that end, that they were to ſtem the Current of 
Cuſtom, and to lay vulgar prejudices afide. 

It was thisPhiloſopher,who taught them that all 
the Miſchiefs, which happen to Men, ſpring from 
Ignorance; that the moſt ſtrange and pernicious 
Errour, they had imbid'd, fince they Rebel'd a- 
gainſt Reaſon, was, that they were not to take 


the leaſt Affronts, but to Revenge them ſeverely ; 


and that it was diſhonourable not to ask Sa- 
tisfaction for an Injury; that this Errour had 
Transform'd Men into Furious and Savage 
Beaſts, who tear and worry one another : But 
that right Reaſon, eaſily diſcover'd the abſurdity 
of this Opinion, which might be overthrown by 
theſe Conſiderations. 2 

That if a Man is no farther Wiſe and Virtuons, 
than he complies with the Dictates of Reaſon, 
the firſt thing that one that deſigns to be fach, 
muſt do, is to learn what Reaſon preſcribes on 
all occaſions, which thoſe, who are diſpos'd and 
reſolv'd to bear with nothing, do not. 

That according to the courſe of Reaſon and Jus 


ſtice, Honour is the Concomitant of Good Actions; 


and Shame of Vitious ones : That it is a plain 
contradiction to it, not to eſteem a Man the lefs, 
who hath given another a Box on the Ear, and to 
look upon him who bore it Patiently as a mean 
Spirited Fellow, and not to brand with Igno- 
miny the criminal Action of the one, whilft the 
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practice of this Virtue doth blaſt the Reputa. 
tion of the other. 

That to ſay nothing that Patience is a Virtne, 
and that a Wiſe Man is oblig'd to have them all, 
right Reaſon requires that as all are liable to the 
lame Heat of Paſſion, we ſhou'd excuſe in others, 
what we wou'd have excus'd in our ſelves, 

That the Errour, Weakneſs, and little Senſe 
of thoſe,who fall out with us, and often too our in- 
conſiderate Behaviour, are the ordinary cauſes of 
the Affronts that we receive; that we are ſel- 
dom injur d, meerly out of a deſign to do us a 
Miſchief; and that nevertheleſs we ſhou'd re- 
ſent nothing but that Malicious Deſign. 

That Man is no leſs liable to the Malice, and 
ill Nature of others, than to the injuries of the 


Air and the malignity of the Stars; that he 


ought, to bear as patiently the diſorder of their 
Mind and Actions, as that of the Seaſons; and 
that as he is not in a Paſſion with a Horſe that 
kicks him, or with a Thunderbolt thar falls up- 
on his Houſe, and Burns it down, he ought 
neither to be angry with Furious Fellows that 
fall upon him, and who with the violence of their 
Paſſions act with more liberty, but with as much 


- blindneſs as natural Cauſes, and with as much 


This Sen- 
Fence be- 
longs to 
Fakius 
Maximus, 
Plut, lib. 
de Sent. 
Reg. & 
Duc. 


fierceneſs as Brutes. ; 
That Virtue , which ſupports Man in the 


greateſt Dangers, ought to ſtrengthen him a- 


gainſt the outrages of others; and that he, 
who hath not Courage enough to ſuffer an In- 
jury, is as great a Coward as he who ſhuns the 
Face of his Enemy. 

That there is no Senſe to do our ſelves an 
injury, or to enlarge thoſe that we have receiv'd; 
which js what haſty Men do, who give way to 
the Heat of their Paſſion, as ſoon as they are 

ſtruck, 


ſtruck, ſince this Heat is more uneaſie than a 
Box on the Ear. 

That all the Miſchief, that the Wicked and 
Audacious can do us, is not an injury that we 
offer, but one that we receive, and conſequently 
doth not deprive us of our Virtue, which is 
the true Happineſs of Man; that we cannot for- 
feit this valuable Bliſs, but when our Actions 
run Counter to Reaſon ; and that we loſe it by 
our Fury and Revenge. 

That Men of Senſe and Juſtice have not a leſſer 
value for us, when the moſt intolerable Af- 
fronts are put upon us; that we then only ſink 
ia the Opinion of the Mob, which the Sage doth 
not regard; becauſe he treads in a tract oppos'd 
to popular Notions , as the Planets move in 
one contrary to the general courſe of the 


Heavens. 


That as foi hv hat concerns, that which is trou- 

bleſome and 1nconvenient, as the croſs-grain'd 
Temper and Humour of thoſe we Converſe with, 
our uneaſineſs at them is much mare grating. 
Beſides, it cannot be -juſtif*d, becauſe it is vo- 
luntary, whereas it is a laudable thing, to bear 
Patiently what is troubleſome and vexatious. 

That ſome Maxims are deduc'd from theſe 
Conſiderations, which ſtrengthen Reaſon, make 
it invincible, and put it in a capacity to repreſs 
the petulancy of Paſſions. 

Theſe are the Arguments of Socrates and his 
Diſciples, which they had found weak and ab- 
ſurd, had they but conſulted their own Expe- 
perience, But Pride, which argu'd with them, 
blinded them to that degree, that they were 
wholly prepoſſeſs'd with this Opinion, (vix.) 
That as ſoon as Man's Reaſon is convinc'd that he 
ought to aim at what is Honeſt in all his Actions, 
it 1s ſufficient to reclaim his inordinate Inclina- 

tions, 
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12 and to make him lead a Good and Happy 
1 | | 

But if theſe famous Philoſophers,who ſet up ſo 
much for ſound Reaſoning, had reflected on what 
was tranſacted within themſelves, they had per- 
ceiv'd that the Paſſions ariſe ſaddenly in the Mind; 
that the firſt thing they do, is to ſtifle the light 
of Reaſon and hide from Man theſe ſublime 


Maxims, wherein, according to their Opinion, 


the ſtrength of the Sage conſiſts, For when Man 
hath a glimpſe of them, and ſays to himſelf, 
that what is Honeſt muſt be purſu'd; that one 
in a Paſſion is no longer Maſter of himſelf ; that 
he onght not to recompenſe Evil for Evil, but 
forgive Wrongs, and oppoſe the Spleen and 
Hatred of others by nothing elſe but Mildneſs 
and Patience; that Affronts do not ſtain our 
Reputation ; that though they ſhgu'd impair it, 
we ought not to think much of Mat Stain, and 
of all other Injuries , provided we keep our 
Virtue intire: He revolves all theſe Maxims in 
his Mind, without underſtanding them ; and they 
are there as in thoſe that are aſleeep, who make 
no uſe of them; or in the Mouths of Children, 
who having Learn'd them by Heart, Rehearſe 
them without knowing what they ſay. It is 
even certain, ſays Ariſtotle, That when right 


e Reaſon hath decided that we mult preferr 


„ what is Honeſt, to what is Uſeful ; Paſſion, 
« which turns it at will, makes it conclude,or elſe 
& concludes it ſelf quite contrary. This is exactly 
expreſs'd in theſe Verſes. 


My Reaſon by its weak diſconrſes doth 
Excite me to Revolt, and promiſes 
Its aid ; But when I really want that aig, 


After it hath labour d and ſtruggt'd in vain, 
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It owns no Charms, but fair Urania: Charms, 
And males me more, than my Senſes, her Slave. 


We muſt add, that not only the force of Paſſions, 
makes us withſtand Reaſon, and Act contrary to 
its Dictates, but alſo our Natural Corruption; 
and that whenever Man deliberates, it is not his 
Mind, but his Heart that concludes and weighs 
down the Scale to what he is prone by his de- 
prav'd Nature. 

How can it be then expected that a Man who 
is ſtruck, can have time to argue, and recollect 
thoſe Truths which Philoſophy hath Taught him Seneca 
for the regular Government of himſelf ? The — a 
Cynicks and Stoicks, are the more oblig'd to asd; 
acknowledge that this is not poſſible, becauſe they = . 
only pretend that Blows are not Injurics to the Cap. 10. 
Sage, and yet confeſs that he feels the ſmart of et Epiſt 
them. Which proceeds from the Union of theSoul 77 = 7+ . 
with the Body, which is ſo cloſe and intimate, Fc. 
that what afflicts one, afflicts the other. So that Cynic. 
a Man is no ſooner ſtruck, but he ſo ſuddenly 
reſolves to Revenge himſelf, that Reaſon bath 
neither time nor leave to give him advice. 

We do not only find, that the Paſſions and 
Concupiſcence governs in unexpected Caſes , 
but we alſo experience their Maſtery in thoſe 
that we have foreſeen, I know, I am to deal 
with a Haſty, Cruſty and Brutiſh bellow , T go 
to meet him, with a full reſolution not to be 
Angry, let him ſay and do what he will: Yet as 
Hon as I perceive that he will not hearken to 
Reaſon, I grow warm and fall into a Paſſion, 
and I am then ſenſibleof the wretched State, Sin 
hath reduc'd Men to, fince they dq the Evil 
they wou'd not and are not Maſters of them- 
ſelves. What is ſurprizing, is, that this bap- 

1 pens 
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not perceive the weakneſs and inſufficiency d 


Laert in 
Pyrrho. 
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pens to Chriſtians, who are ſtrengthen'd h 
Grace. and have a ſincere Piety, and this prove 
that the Son of God had a great deal of reaſy 
fo recommend earneſtly, that they ſnou d keep: 
ſtrict Guard over themſelves , and conſtant 
beg God's Aſſiſtance. | 

It is a riddle to me, that Philoſophers dig 


Reaſon ; and I the more wonder at it, becauſe 
they felt the Rebellion of Paſſions, and the 
malignity of Natural Inclinations, and freely 
confeſs'd that they were Guilty of the Fault, 
which they moſt Condemn'd, and took mo 
care to avoid. How difficult is it, to put of 
Man, ſaid Pyrrho, whenever he fell into a Paſſion, 
notwithſtanding that he was convinc'd, that 2 
long as a Man is angry, he is like one beſide 


Lib. 3. de himſelf. © We are all, ſays Seneca, Imprudent, 


ira c. 26. 


“ Hair-brain'd, Paſſionate, Quarrelſome and 
« Ambitious ; and not to conceal the infirmity 
« of Man, we are all Wicked. But this Know. 


ledge and Confeſſion did not Cure them of the 


Froud Opinion, That Man wanted only his Rez- 
ſon to Live well; and that provided he had 
taken care to have ſound Opinions, it taught 
him the knack to be rid of all his Paſſions. 

The Knowledge and Experience of their weak- 
neſs did not alter their Opinion: Becauſe Pride 
made them believe, that they only gave way to 
Luſt, Anger, and other Paſſions, through the 
negligence of Reaſon, and the little care they 
took to imprint deeply in their Minds, the ad- 
vices and precepts of Wife Men. 


But 
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agrees to Honour, and that they cou'd not de- 
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But what was then the principles of the 
Patience of Socrates, of the Cynicks, and of ſome 
other Philoſophers, who were ſo emiuent for 
this Virtue? It. was the moſt refind Ambition 
that Humane Heart can harbour ; a deſire to 
perſuade the World, that they were arrivd to the 
perfection of Reaſon, and had a greater inſight - 
into things than other Men; and a conceal'd 
Pride, which we cannot better deſcribe, than by 
giving a Character of theſe Philoſophers. 

The Cynicks, as hath been ſaid, delign'd to 
Copy Socrates, becauſe the Oracle had declar d 
bim the Wiſeſt Man in the World; and as he 
was much talk'd of in all Greece, they aim d to 
be ſo too: As that appears by all their Actions, 
and by Diogenes Curiolity to know of the ſame 
Oracle, how he ſnou d get a Name. They were 
alſo induc'd to imitate him, by Reaſon of the 
Aﬀinity of the Pride of this Philoſopher with _ 
theirs, which gave them the ſamelaclinations, but E 
with this difference, that theCy nicks ſtretch'd too N * 
far Socrates's way of Living and Opinions, becauſe 
they were not Men of ſo ſublime and found 


Parts as he. 


As they were ſenſible, that they wanted thoſe 
extraordinary Qualificatioas, which every body 


108. 


ſerve Men's Eſteem, they ſtrove to ſurprize it, 
and as they cou'd not be Rank d among excellent 


Perſons, they ſet up for extraordinary Men. 

They therefore teſtifi d by their Words and 
Actions, that they thought themſelves above 
Cenſure. They had odd Opinions; oppos'd 
them that were generally receiv'd ; and laugh'd 
at the Laws of Modeſty and Decency. | 
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They were ſo Scornful , ſays Diogenes Laerti- 
8 that they were not to be born with. For 
2 % $4 they were glad to be Condema'd and Ridicul d, 
g © "andgloryd in deſpiſing Contempt. 


They were of ſo ridiculing a Temper , that 
they laught at them that did not expoſe them- 
ſelves by their Carriage, and even at thoſe that 
beat them. So that Crates having receiv'd a 
blow in the Forehead, put a Paper where he 
was Struck with this Inſcription. Nicodrom us 
faciebat. 


They were Satyrical ; and their diſcourſes 
were not ſo much exhortations to Virtue, as 
invectives againſt Vice, and thoſe that were taint- 
| ed with it; whom they either Nam'd or De- 
| ſcribd ſo , that they might eaſily be known. 
[ They even wou'd go to the Houſes of thoſe who 
=o treated their Friends, and made ſumptuous Ban- 
quets, and bitterly "and inſultingly upbraided 
them with their Profuſions and Gluttony. 


They had ſo great a Hatred and Averſion for 
other Men, that they may be calld a Society of 
Men-Haters , who delighted in nothing but 

N Diſgracing, and Per ſecuting others. This unac- 

countable bent appcar'd in Diogenes, who ſeeing 

ſome Women hanging on Olive Trees, faid, 

Lent. « Wou'd to the Gods, that all Olive Trees 
* 44 hore ſo fine a Fruit. 


They ſpoke to Kings, not as Wiſe and Mag” 
nanimous Perſons, that know how to ſuit the 
reſpect that is due to Sovereign Princes, with 
the Liberty, wherewith they never fear ſpeaking 
Truth ; Hut with an arrogance or boldneſs, 
which was downright Impudence. 
To conclude, that Patience, which got them 
{io much Credit, was fo falle and vain, that it 
Was 
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was plain, that they practic'd it, not only to 
make the World think, that they were above 
our Natural bent to Softneſs; but alſo that they 
were inur'd to Labour, and proof againſt the 
greatelt Hardſhips. It was upon this ſcore, that 
Diogenes expos'd himſelf to the view of the 
Croud that is always fond of Novelty, and 
tumbl'd in the Heat of the Summer in Parching 
Sand, and in the Winter embrac'd ſome Statues 
cover d with Snow. Sitting once near a Canal 
that overflow'd on a ſudden, he did not alter 
his Scat, but let the Water run over him; 
which a great many admiring very much, Plato 
who paſs'd by told them, © If you defire Laert. in 
++ that he wou'd remove from that place, go Plat. 
* away. Shewing by that the Vanity of this 
Philoſopher, who only behav'd himſelf fo odly to 
be taken notice of. 
Socrates had all theſe ill Qualities. He brag'd 
of his plain Dreſs, that he Drunk no Wine, and 
Fed Coarſly; and whenever he ſaw what vaſt 
Quantity of Proviſions, Cloths, and Stuff were 
expos'd to Sale, he admir'd himſelf, and ſaid, Diogen. 
« How many things are there, that I don't Lierr. in 
« want. Socrat. 
His Patience, if we believe thoſe that exa- 
mind it narrowly, was Study'd and full of O- 


ſtentation. 
A Flatus faſtu vias teris, Ariſtoph. 
Et diſcalceatus multa mala toleras, apud euu- 


Sed neque eſuriens doles, nec prandere cupis, Am. 
Et vino abſtines, & id genus ſtolicdis. 


He was ſo Proud, that he valu'd neither Praiſes Laert. 
nor Cenſures, and treated with the uwnoſt Con- Los. cit, 
tempt thoſe that preſum'd to accuſe him of the 


leaſt Fault. 
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Inſtead of reprehending Mildly thoſe he in- 
tended to reclaim, he Banter'd and Ridicul'd 
them. He wou'd exaſperate them by his biting 
Jeſts, which ſo incens'd the Great Men of A- 
thens, that they contriv'd his Death. 

Ina word, his Vices were real, and Virtues 
feign'd ; but they were Counterfeited by the 
moſt refin'd Wit that ever was; and there- 
fore they might ealily be miſtaken for ſincere 

Apud eun- Virtues. “ He was, ſaid Timon, an excellent 

_ « Impoſtor ; And Cato the Cenſor, © An Am- 

plut. in © bitious Man, who under pretence of reforming 

Cat. Cenſ. © the Manners of the Arhinians, was become 
„their Tyrant. 

But who doth not plainly ſee, that to have 
a general Contempt for Mankind, to Ridicule 
them all, and to like none; to play the Hypo- 
crite, to be Haughty, full of Oſtentation and 
Vanity, are indications and effects of Pride? 

This being premis'd ; I leave it to Men of 
Senſe to judge impartially, whether Montagne 
is in the right to find fault, that thoſe Actions of 

"og Heathens, which are fo admir'd, are prov'd to 

. of Caro be tainted with Pride. I perceive, ſays he, 

Junior- that moſt of the Wits of my time affect to 

_ ©. ſhew their Parts in leſſening the Glorious 
Actions of the Antients, and falſly applying 
** them to vain Motives and Cauſes. A very 
pretty tetch/! Propoſe the moſt pure and beſt 
Action, and I will probably deriveit from 
* fifty Vitious Cauſes. It is, ſays he, the Part 
* of a Good Man, to ſet off Virtue in the No- 
© bleſtGarb; and it wou'd npt be undecent to 
** be biaſs d by Paſſion, in faydur. of ſo Holy a 
& Dreſs. 

This Aogtagne ſays: To which I anſwer, That 
Paſſion IS always undecent, and unreaſonable ; 
that it ought neyer to biaſs our Judgments ; 

an 
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and that it is equally unjuſt to overvalue,as to 
underrate Actions; ſince equity requires, that 


they ſnou d be weigh d, and rated according to 


their iatrinſick worth. Montagne wakes uſe of a 
wretched pretence to lay aſide this Maxim. For 
if it be the part of a Good Man to ſet off Virtue 


in the Nobleſt Garb; it is alſo his Duty not to 


ſuppoſe it where it is not, and not to give the 
World any falſe Patterns. But to ſhew that 
what he ſays, doth not proceed from his Zeal 
for Virtue, but from his prepoſſeſſion for that 
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of Antient Philoſophers, I need but obſerve, 100. eit. 


that he was convinc'd, nay, and he confeſs'd too, 
that he never ſaw in his time any Actions truly 
Good, and any pure and ſincere Virtues. Whence 
it may fairly be inferr d, that he had not had a 
better Opinion of thoſe Philoſophers and Cele- 
brated Heathens, had he not had a diſtant pro- 
ſpect of them. To conclude, fince Montapne 
thought, that the Publick Welfare requires, that 
the Character of Virtue ſhou'd be drawn as fi- 
niſh'd.and adorn'd as may be; he ſhou'd.not have 
look'd among Pagans for a Model to draw it by, 
ſince their Virtues were dazling and falſe; but 
among Chriſtians, whoſe Virtues are the more 
pure and ſincere, becauſe they ſtrive to conceal 
them, and fear nothing more, than to expoſe 

them to publick view. | 
I agree with Montagne, that it wou'd be a 
very ſcandalous thing to take the liberty, upon 
Conjectures and Suppoſitions, to cry down thoſe 
Actions that have appear d Good, and thoſe 
Virtues that ſeem'd real. But he muſt alfo 
grant, that it is requiſite to undeceive the World, 
which is ſo impos d upon by the ſham brightaefs 
of Pagan Virtues; and that there is no reaſon to 
complain, that they are Condemn'd, when the 
Sentence pronounc'd againſt thoſe that practic d 
Bb 3 | them, 
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them, agrees with that of Men of Senſe that 
convetsd with them and drew their Character 
not from one Action, but from the whole ſeries 
of their Lives. When we judge them by what 
the Goſpel and our own experience oblige us to 
believe, ( viz. ) that all our Inclinations are de- 
prav'd; It is ridiculous to fancy, that they were 
leſs Vitious, and Petulant in Pagans, whom God 
had given up to a Reprobate Mind, than in 
Chriſtians, whoſe Inclinations the Grace of Jeſus 
Chriſt labours every day to rectifie and moderate, 
In a word, I do the Heathens no wrong, and ob- 
ſerve the Rules of the Goſpel towards them, 
provided I do not ſay, that the aim, which 
they generally propos'd in all their Actions was 
Vitious; which Jam far from aſſerting; and l 
only affirm that Pleaſure, Self- intereſt and Vanity, 
were the moſt common Moti ces of their Actions, 
which no body can deny. 

It is indeed very ſtrange, that ſome Chriſtians 
are ſo intoxicated with the Merit of Old Philo- 
ſophers, that they Repreſent their Virtues nat 
only as real, but alſo as compleat and ſublime 
Virtues ; and that they do not perceive that this 
impious Opinion, makes the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt uſeleſs, and deitroys the Merit and Fruits 
of his Paſſion. 

It wou'd be more reaſonable, that they ſhou'd 
make uſe of hat Eloquence , wherewith they 
extol the falſe Virtues of Heathens, to deplore 
their blindneſs; ſince we cannot conceive any 
condition more diſmal, than that of Men fo 
Vain, that they Brag'd, that they argud more 
ſolidly, and were more quick-lighted than o- 
thers, whilſt they fill'd their Heads with Chime- 
rical Notions, and wanted Senſe and Underſtand- 
ing. For nothing deſerves more our pity, than 
to ſee People, whoſe Lives were ſo like thoſe 
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of the beſt Chriſtians, who as well as theſe, de- 
ſpis'd Riches, mortifid their Senſes, and liv'd in 
Deſerts ; ſuffer'd Patiently Revelings, Re- 
proaches, the hardſhips of the ſevereſt Priſons, 
and the moſt Cruel Puniſhments,and yet made an 
unhappy end, and were Condemn'd to the in- 
ternal flames ; becauſe they fought after World- 
ly applauſe by their Self-denial and Sufferings, 
and were only Martyrsto their Vanity. 

Cato's Patience, wherewith he took a box on 
the Ear, and bore being ſhametully dragg'd to Pri- 
ſon by the People, proceeded from his reading the 
Books of the Cynicks and Stoicks, wherein he was 
well Vers'd, ( which made him contemn publick 
Ignominy) but more from his being willing to 
get the better of Cæſar, who had ſtirr'd up the 
People againſt him. For he put up this Affront 
with a wonderful Calmneſs and Moderation, 
becauſe he had a mind to let the Romans ſee an 
inſtance of an extraordinary Virtue, that he 
might have as many adherents in Rome as Caæſar, 
and balance the Authority that this had there by 
his Credit and Power, by that which his Honeſty 
wou'd gain him with Good Men. His Ambition 
then Curb'd his Paſſion in thoſe provoking Cir. 
cumſtances. For as Seneca hath well obſerv'd,Rea- Lib. 2. de 
ſon doth not always allay the Paſſions. They L C. 9. 
have often force enough to repreſs one anothers 
Petulancy, as the Winter repels the Natural 
Heat within the Body. But that Peace, which 
the Paſſions ſettle in the Mind, is Deceitful. 

They do not intirely Calm her, but only quiet Ibis, 
an inward Tumult, by another Diſorder. 

What ſhews that Cato's Patience was not the 
effect of a Virtuous Diſpoſition, and that his 
Paſſion was only conſtrain'd, but not extinR, is, a 
that few hours before his Death he gave one of — = 
his Slaves ſo hard a box on the Ear, that his 
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Face immediately Swell'd, Which proves that 
the Soul of this Heathen Hero was not Calm, 
and that this Man that deſerv'd the admiration 
of the Gods, as Seneca will have it, did not pleaſe 
them fo much as he imagin'd. 


The Patience of the Wiſe Men of this World 


who do not reſent abuſive Language, is only 
a fear of expoſing themſelves, and being worſe 
us d. It is ſometimes a delign to delay their 
Revenge, and glut it without running any riſq. 
The Patience of thoſe, that do not at all Revenge 
themſelves, is a fear of the Miſchievous Con- 
ſequences of Revenge. Whoever will take 
away another Man's Life hazards his own. After 
a ſevere Revenge, a Man is not ſecure; if he be 
ſo, yet he perpetuates a quarrel between the 
two Families. The Patience of Sovereign Prin- 
ces, who are affronted by ſome Hot-headed Fel- 
lows, is only a violence, which they offer to 
themſelves, that they may not incur the Re- 
proach of being in a Paſſion; a Politick Diſſimu- 
lation, which deſigns to ſhew that they have as 
great a Power over themſelves as over their Sub- 
jects ; and a cunning Behaviour to get the love of 
them whoſe indiſcreet and imprudent Carriage 
they have paſs d over, and to make, others ob- 
ſerve their good Nature. 

The Patience of Chriſtians is grounded up- 
on four great Motives , which the Goſpel 
and right Reaſon gives them. For they conſi- 
der, that the firſt Duty of a Wiſe Man is to 
dear with thoſe that are not fo; and that it is 
a ridiculous notion of Virtue, to fancy that a 
Man is not oblig'd to have any, as ſoon as he is in- 
jur d; and that we may lawfully fall into a Paſ- 
ion with thoſe which fly into a Paſſion with us, 
and firike thoſe that ſtrike vs. 
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The ſecond Motive is, that they look upon out- 

rages not as proceeding from the Malice of the 
Aggreſſors, but from the Juſtice of God, whoſe 
Miniſters all thoſe that uſe us ill, are. Mhat 

have I to do with you ye Sons of Zermah? So tet She- 

mei curſe, ſaid David, Becauſe the Lord hath ſaid 2 Sm. c. 
unto him, Curſe David. Their third Motive is, 16. v. 10. 
That thoſe Reproaches which were infamous be- 

fore Jeſus Chriſt was loaded with them, are now 

become Honourable and the Glory of true Chri- 

ſtians. God forbid, ſays St. Paul, That I ſhou d 

Glory ſave in the Croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

The fourth and laſt Motive is, That a voluntary Gal. c. 6. 
ſuffering of Affronts, Reproaches, Sickneſs, Po- v. 14 
verty, and generally of what Exerciſes our Pa- 

tience hath the Power to expiate our Crimes 

and is a means which God gives us to ſatisfie his 

juſtice, and allwage his Anger. | 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of Patience with relation to Sickneſs and Pain. 


Othing is ſo grating and impertinent as the 
jargon of Philoſophy in the Mbuth of the 
Stoicks, but eſpecially in Seneca. Their Wiſe 
Man is only made up of lofty and pompous 
Words, and they ſhew in their Writings, that 
they think themſelves Virtuous, and to inſpire 
Virtue in others, provided they make a noble 


deſcription of it. 


Virtutem verba putantes., Horat. 
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But it was odd for them to fancy, that they, an 
ſhou'd make Men Wile, by telling them that thelſſ« 41 
Sage is ſo ſtrong, that he wou d unconcernedlyſſſ« cc 
ſee the deſtruction of the World, and that tho 5; 
| its ruins cruſh'd him, they wou'd find him firme V 
| and unmov'd; it was no leſs ſtrange, that they tl 
 ſhow'd preſcribe ſuch Remedies againſt all the þ 
Evils, that make our Lives ſo unhappy. © Thou 5; 
art Angry, ſays Seneca, that thy Cheſt is broke F 
© open, and that thou art Rob'd ; but if thode t. 
& haſt a mind to be rid of that uneaſineſs, con- Nd f 
* fider, that thou loſeſt nothing, when thou loſe h 
© thy Money ; that Wealth is only aClog,and that N 
„% Virtue is the only true Good. Thou bewaileſt H 
« the Death of an only Son, that was well-bred, ſl « : 
and whom thou didſt love intirely, and who 8 
vas the only hope of all thy Family; To what 
« purpoſe doſt thou ſhed Tears? Doſt not thoy 
& know ; that 


What can't be curd 
Auſt be enaur'd? 


« Why doſt thou dread Poverty, ſince Fountains 

& andRivers afford thee Water enough to Drink, 

< and the Earth Herbs and Roots, which thou 

« may'ſt eaſily Dreſs ? Nothing bit Gluttony, 

4 covets other Victuals; and daintineſs,tid bits. 

«-Haſt thou any reaſon to fear Death? Woud'ſt 

et not thou do better to deſire it, and look upon 

& it as a Sanctuary againſt all the croſs acci- 

« dents of Life? But what ſhall the Sage do, 

jf when taken by Pirates, they put out his Eyes, 

Sen. Epiſt. © and leave him in a very remote Iſland? Though 
1 “ he finds a great deal of ſatisfaction in the Con- 
verſation and Company of his Friends, and 

& though his Eyes are ſo Serviceable to him; 


yet he will bear Patiently the loſs of his Eyes, 
. * and 


hey 
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© and the abſence of his Friends; and his Virtue 
« alone will make him Happy. I ſay further, his 
& condition in that extremity ſhall be like that of 
« Jupiter at the end of the World. For after the 
World is deſtroy'd, Jupiter ſhall be freed from 
the trouble of Governing it, and yet be Happy 
« by the only proſpe& of his own Perfections. 
« So the Sage being far from his Relations and 
« Friends, Blind and Depriv'd of what may ex- 
« ternally employ him with Pleature, yet ſhall 
« find no diminution of his Happineſs ; becauſe 
© he only wants to be truly ſatish'd but to con- 
« yerſe with himſelf, and think on his ſound 
« Opinions, Temperance, Fortitude , Juſtice, 
and Contempt for Foreign Goods. 

So that, not to be concern'd that we are Robꝰd 
of our Money, which we neceſſarily want to 
ſupport Life, we need but alter the Name of 
Riches, and ſay, that they are not real Goods, but 
only Conveniencies: That an infallible way to 
alwage our Grief for the loſs of an only Son, that 
was very dear to us, is to know, that it cannot 
be help'd, which is rather fit to increaſe and 
perpetuate it : That People are in the wrong to 


be afraid of Poverty, becauſe Nature ſupplies 


what we neceſſarily want, as if no body wanted 
Bread , Cloaths and Lodging: That Death 
which puts a Period to all our Miferies, far from 
being dreadful, ought to be coveted, as if we 
were aſſur'd that it doth not involve us into 
greater Calamities; and that the Sage depriv'd 
of the help of his Friends and Eyes without 
which he cannot lead himſelf, and wherewith he 
allwages his Misfortunes by Reading, doth not 
Grieve at it, and is not the leſs Happy;becaule his 
exquiſite Knowledge, and Tranſcendant Virtues 
are ſo Charming Objects to him, that he is al 
ways in extalies of Joy. 

Thus 
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way by Paſſions, and that even a Wiſe Chriſtian 
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Thus Philoſophers perform their promiſe 9 
inuring Mans Heart againſt that prodigious yz. 
riety of Evils, Accidents, and Misfortunes tha 
happen to him. It was by theſe empty and abſur 
fancies,that they pretended to aſſwage all his Dif 
contents, diſperſe his Fears, and make him intirel 
happy in the midſt of the greateſt Afflictions. 
They hopd by ſuch Whims, and Words, x 
by Enchantments, to Charm Grief, and mak 
him inſenſible. © The Sage, ſay they, is not, 
as other Men, in that inferiour part of the 
„ Soul, which receives the impreſſions of Senſe, 
% and where the ſtorms of Paſſions ariſe ; he i 
< in the Superiour Part of the Soul as in a high 
« place, where he is without their reach, and 
« doth not fear the ſurprize of Anger, the 
% Blandiſhments of Pleaſure, and the ſtings 0 
< Pain, and whence he calmly conſiders what 
diſturbs and afflidts other Men. 


Thus the lofty Olympus at its Foot 

Lets the Earth Smoak, and th' dreadful Thin- 
1 1 (der Roa, 

And keeps its top lucid, and undiſturb d. 


We need but be ſenſible of our own Condition, 
to perceive that the State, the StoicksRepreſented 
their Sage in, was a meer fancy, whereby they de- 
ceiv'd others and themſelves too. For unleſs we 
contradict our own Experience, we mult acknow- 
ledge, that all Men are ſubject to be carry d & 


feels their violence, and ſometimes is overcome 
by them, although his Condition weans him 
from the Senſes, and his Baptiſm hath conferr'd 

upon him a Spiritual Birth, 
It is then certain, that not only the Heathen 
Sage, but alſo that of the Stoicks, is liable " 
the 


relation to Sickneſs and Pain, 


me Petulancy of Paſſions, and that they are 
| convinc'd themſelves of it, as we might 


calily prove. But no Paſſion makes the Soul 
ſo uneaſie as Pain. For although fear at firſt 


£& overſcts her by its ſudden Alarms, and makes 


Man fancy a Thouſand Chimera's, and inlarges 
future Evils, yet as it forewarns her of impen- 
dent Misfortunes, it puts her upon ſeeking means 
to prevent, or at leaſt to bear them ; which 
makes her find them more tolerable. But it doth 
not fare ſo with Pain : It is a preſent Evil, which 
bears ſo hard upon the Soul, that ſhe cannot 
avoid it, It incommodes, wearies and torments 
her ſo cruelly, that as ſoon as ſhe puts her ſelf in 
a condition to withſtand it, ſne finds her Strength 
weakn'd and exhauſted, 

Therefore the Stoicks, who tread upon the 
ſteps of the Cynicks, whoſe Diſciple Zeno was, 
{tuck to the Patience, wich makes us bear calmly 
Diſeaſes and Pain, as to a Virtue that might 
heighten their Character, and diſtinguiſh them 
from the moſt Celebrated Philoſophers ; as to a 
Virtue, I ſay, that can maintain the vigour of 
the Soul, and revive it when extinct, and hath 
the power to familiarize Man to Pain. 

It is certain, That Patience is a good fence 
againſt Faint-heartedneſs, and keeps up Mans 
Spirits, when he labours under a long and pain- 
ful Sickneſs, and that its peculiar Office is to 
overcome his extream averſion for Pain, which 
makes him uneaſie even under the leaſt ſufferings. 
And this we make uſe of, to demonſtrate that 
the Patience of the Stoicks was but a ſeeming 
Virtue. For it is ſo conſtant a Truth, that E- 
vil is the object of the Averſion of the Will, 
that it wou'd always ſhun Evil, was it not in- 


clin'd to bear it upon the proſpect of ſome Good. x 4, 3. 
No Man, ſays St, Auguſtin , willingly ſuffers patjen, c. 
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« any Evil, but to compaſs what he longs for. 
Thus Merchants undertake long and dangerous 
Voyages upon the hopes of enlarging their 
Stocks. Thus PeopleJ undergo the Fatignes of 
Hunting, to have the Pleaſure of it; and the 
toils and dangers of War, to get a Reputation, 

It is alſo evident, that Man endures Pain more 
or leſs, as he hath a greater or leſſer deſire of the 
Good he Covets. So that his Patience lies in the 


jntenſeneſs of his deſire. 


But what can be inferr'd from this ? What 
Thomas Aquinas infers, that Patience is only a 
true Virtue in Chriſtians. Their Love for God, 
and their Hopes of enjoying him eternally, make 
them Joyfully ſuffer all the Miſeries of this Life: 
Whereas the Patience of Heathens was but a 
ſeeming Virtue ; becauſe, as they did not believe 
a future State, they did not indure all the fa- 
tigues of this Life to be Happy after their Death; 
but ſome to heap Riches, others to get Prefer- 
ment, and others to get Mens applauſe. So that 
their Patience, far from being a Virtuous and 
Commendable Diſpoſition, was but the Ardour 
and Stubboraneſs of their Paſſions. 

This being granted, we may eaſily draw this 
Concluſion, That the Patience of the Stoicks , 


whole Hearts were full of Ambition, was a vain 


glorious one. Poſidonins, one of the moſt Cele. 
brated Philoſophers of their Sed, puts this be- 
yond. all exception. For he was continually 
Rack'd with the Gout, and yet not the 
more peeviſh and uneaſie at it; his Face was 
never obſerv'd to alter, or himſelf to drop any 


Complaint ; fo that every body that ſaw him ad- 


inir'd his Patience. The Fame of his Virtue 
ipreading every where, Pompey had the Curioſi- 
ty ſee him. He went then, and was ſcarce fate 
down, but Poſſidonius began a diſcourſe of the 

excel- 
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excellency of Virtue, during which he wou'd 
ſtop, whenever his Pain was more ſharp and pun- 
gent; and thus wov'd he direct his Speech to it, 


loſophers are very like one another. Poſſido- 
« mus, lays Cicero, hector'd Pain by his Words, 
& whilſt his Soul was overborn with it. There 
« was, ſays Montagne, in this Philoſopher, no- 
thing but his Tongue, true to his Sect. 
Another Argument that the Patience of the 
Stoicks was not real, is, that thoſe among them 
that were ſincere, and prefer'd the liberty of 
Complaining, to the Reputation which they 
might have acquir'd by Patience, ſpoke at ano- 
ther rate. Such was Dyoniſius Heracleotes, who be- 
ing tortur'd by a violent Pain, did what he cou'd 
tocaſe himſelf by Groans, and exclaim'd againſt 
Zeno as againſt a grand [mpoſtor that hadCheated 
him,and afſur'd him that Philoſophy cou'dCharm 
Pain. Such another too was Antiſthenes, who 
ſeeing Diogenes, that ſhew'd him an Axe as an 
infallible and ſpeedy way to put an end to his 
Sufferings, which made him often Cry out, who 


will rid me of this cruel Pain? told Diogenes, Laert. 1 b. 
*I did not ſay, who will rid me of Life, but who - in Ant. 


«* will rid me of this Pain? 

This wild Opinion of the Stoicks, That the 
Sage may lawfully take away his own Life to put 
an end to the Torments that make 1t intolerable, 
is a Third Argument of the defect of their Pa- 
tience, For how ſhall we reconcile theſe two 
Maxims ; the Firſt, That the moſt Racking Tor. 
tures can never overwhelm the Sage; and the 
Second, That ſome Pains are intolerable to him, 
nay, ſo intolerable, that to eaſe himſelf of them, 
he may without a Crime attempt upon his own 


« Pain, thou ſtriveſt in vain , do thy worſt, — 


thou ſhalt never make me confeſs that thou art Cicer. 
« an Evil. Truly, ſays Caro, juglers and Phi- 2 Tulc. 
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Life? They are ſo far from being reconcilea}]; 
that they not only taught, but practic'd thi 
laſt Maxim: For Zeno, the famous Founder 
their Sect, ſtifld himſelf ; and Erillus and Cle 
thes ſtarv'd themſelves. 

The Wiſe Men of this World indure Sickne\ 
out of a violent deſire of Life; and this deſire 
is the hidden cauſe of their Patience. For x 
Life is the greateſt of Temporal Goods, and x 
Wealth, Honours and Glory are foreign to Man 
and Pleaſures make but a flight impreſſion up 
him, and as Life is the only Good in him, that laſs 
as long as he, and whereby he ſuhſiſts, and conti 
nues his being, the Love of Life is the firſt d 
all his Paſſions. A Paſſion, which is found in al 
Ages, Sexes, States and Conditions; and though 
there are a great many that are neither Amhi. 
tious', nor Miſers, yet there is none but what is 
willing to Live. - 

It is this deſire of preſerving Life, and of 1 
ſpeedy Recovery, that ſuggeſts to Sick Men that 
are Wiſe and Reaſonable, that Grief and Sorrow 
do but exaſperate Diſtempers, and that Reſt muſt 
recover Nature; and therefore they reject all 
Thoughts, and curb all Motions that induce 
them to be impatient. | 

The Patience of the Sick is ſometimes a trick 
of Self. love, to excite their Relations and 
Friends to pity them; and thoſe that tend them, 
to have a greater kindnels for them. | 

Patience, as I have already ſaid, is only a 
Virtue in Chriſtians; and none but theſe, among 


the great prerogatives, Which Jeſus Chriſt hath 


beſtow'd upon them, have that of making 4 
rizht uſe of Sickneſs. To pertorm it, they are 
wonderfully help'd by ſeveral reflextons, which 
Grace ſuggeſts to them, and renders effectual. 
For Firſc, It makes them conlider to _ 

5 weak 
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weak and helpleſs Condition, Sickneſs reduces a 


Conquerour, who keeps the World ia Awe, 


or a Champion of an invincible Strength; or a 
Sagacious and Politick Miniſter of State; or a 
King formidable to other Crown'd Heads for his 
large Dominions, the number of his Subjects, his 


Wealth and Power; or a very learned Man, 


whoſe Knowledge is uſeful to the Publick, 
and how an Appolexy ſweeps away oa a ſudden 
the Induſtry, Arts, all the Advantages, and 
excellent Qualities and Parts of Men. This 
ſolid conſideration, which convinces Man, who 
fancies himſelf ſtrong, that he is very weak, is 
firſt an excellent means to confound and humble 
his Pride. Secondly, Grace makes him look upon 
that prodigious number of Diſtempers inci- 
dent to Life, as the effects of Sin and the Pu- 
niſhments, which their Crimes have deſerv'd ; 


which obliges him to receive with an latire 


Submiſſion, what God is pleas'd to ſend him. 
Thirdly, It teaches him, that he cannot do a 
better Penance than to ſuffer Sickneſſes with 
Humility and Patience. Laſtly, That a Sick 
Man, who loves the Condition , wherein God 
will have him,is infinitely more agreeable to him, 
than one in perfect Health, who performs a 
great many good Actions: Becauſe Self- love 
hath always a great ſhare in whatever Man doth 
through his own Choice; and even when he 
performs the pureſt and moſt holy Actions, his 
Pride which is puff'd up with them, commonly 
depraves them: 


ee CHAP, 


Perſons. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Conſt ancy. 


T is a curious Queſtion which deſerves to 

be diſcuſs d, but is not eaſily decided, whe- 
ther thoſe who perform great Actions are to be 
preferr'd to them who Couragiouſly bear with 
the Croſſes and Calamities of Life; and whether 
the Heroes which Magnanimity hath produc'd , 
deſerve a larger Encomium than thoſe, who are 


ſo through their Conſtancy, And although 


People think that theſe two kinds of Heroes are 
really but one, and that Livy ſays, That it was the 
Character of the Romans to undergo the greateſt 


Hardſhips, and venture upon the boldeſt attempts, 


yet it is, certain, that the ſtrength of mind 
which per forms vaſt Enterprizes, and that which 
ſuffers with Conſtancy the greateſt Afflictions, 
the moſt intolerable Torments, and Death, are 
of a different Nature, and ſeldome found in the 


fame Perſon, Alexander, is an inſtance of this, 


For when we conſider him, notwithſtanding his 
prodigious Conqueſts and Exploits, obſtinately 
bent to ſubdue India too, and unable to ſet any 
bounds to his Ambition; and afterwards reflect 
on the weakneſs that he betray'd at Epbeſtions 
Death; and how he was vex'd, caſt down, and 
griev'd for the loſs of his] Friend; Farther , 
when on the one Hand, we think that this Con- 
querour was always undaunted in the midft of 


the greateſt Dangers; and on the other, when 


we ſee him in Babylon ſo ſtruck with the fear of 


Death, that he was out of his Wits, we can 


hardly forbear taking him for two different 
But 
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But this is not a proper place to debate and 
reſolve this Queſtion ; I will only ſay, that Hu- 
mane Nature being full of Vanity and Ambition, 
eggs us on to great and generous Actions, and 
ſupplies us with Strength to perform them; 
whereas It can no ways help us to indure Evils ; 
becauſe they damp and weaken it. So that Man 
ſeems to bear his Misfortune, meerly through 
his Virtue. And indeed, if there is leſs Shame, 
as Ariſtotle ſays, to run away when Life is in 
Danger, than to be ſubdu'd by Pleafure, becauſe 
we have inore time to withſtand Pleaſure than 
a ſudden fear, and for that reaſon, our flight is 
leſs voluntary; it is much more Honourable to 
have ſo much Power over our Will as to hear 
with the moſt laſting Misfortunes, and 
the ſevereſt Evils, that ſhock its natural Incli- 
nations, than to make it reſolve upon lofty at- 
tempts, which of it ſelf it is ready to under- 
take. 
To ſpeak out we'll find upon mature delibe- 
ration, that Regulas's Reſolution, who willingly 
return'd to put himſelf into the Hands of the 
Carthaginians, a\though he knew that they were 
inclin'd to ſhut him up in a diſmal Priſon, where 
he was Barbarouſly Tortur'd, is preferable to 
that which embolden'd Pyrrhus and Alexander in 
the midſt of Battels ; becauſe it may happen, that 
Dangers do not appear ſo great as they really 
are; or that a Man believes himſelf to be For- 
tunate enough to eſcape them; whereas none 
can be ignorant of the Pains that he ſuffers; 
and Regulus knew that his Torments wou d laſt 
as long as he liv'd. | 
But the hardeſt Captivity, and the worſt ac- 
cidents of Life, as loſs of Goods, Friends and 
Children, are not Evils that require a greater 
Reſulution and Strength of Mind, to be under- 
Ce 2 gone 
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gone with Conſtancy, a great deal more is re- 


quir'd to ſuffer being Burn'd, and broke upon 
the Wheel and other Torments too Grievous 
to Humane Nature. For though a Man delights 
never ſo much in the Converſation of others, 
and is never ſo fond of his Money, 
Friends and Children, he hath always Con- 
ſtancy enough to bear with the loſs of all exter- 
nal Goods; but he commonly wants ſome, when 
he himſelf is attack*'d. Skin for Skin ſaid Satan 


to God ſpeaking of Job, yea all that a Man hath 
will he give for his Life, But put forth thine hand now, 


and touch his Bone and his Fleſh and he will Curſe thee 
to thy Face, Therefore Mutius Scevola, who with 
a Boldneſs that ſurpriz'd Porſenna, put his Hand 
into the Flames, and ſteadily held it there a long 
while without ſhewing the leaſt Inclination to 
withdraw it, is to this day the moſt Famous of 
all the Romens, and look'd upon as a Man whoſe 
Courage excell'd that of other Men. 

It is reaſonable to excuſe thoſe, who admire 
the Conſtancy of this Roman, and who only con- 
lidering its effects, find, that it perfectly agrees 
with St. Laurence's Conſtancy. For they ſee on 
the one Hand, St. Laurence laid upon Burning 
Coals as unconcern'd, as if he had been laid up- 
on a Bed of Roſes, and who laughs at his Ty- 
rant, and tells him that his Fleſh is Roaſted, that 
he may Eat of it, and Glut his Cruelty ; 
and on the other Scevola Burning his Hand, 
Roaſting it as if it had not belong'd to him, and 
his Soul as little affected with the Cruel Pain 


of that Part of his Body, as if ſhe had been ſe- 


parated from it. 

If ſome Chriſtians, who believe that St. Lau- 
rence was enabl'd by a Divine Aſſiſtance, to bear 
that Barbarous Torment, yet admire and eſteem 
Scevola ; can the Heathens, who knew no 2 
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Principle of their good Actions but Nature, be 
blam'd for having had ſo great a Value for him, 
and believ'd that his Soul was ſtronger and more 
excelleat than that of all Mankind ? 

And can we think it ſtrange, that Philoſo- 
phers, who were ſecretly urg'd by their Pride 
to make it their whole Buſineſs to extol the 
ſtrength of their Sage, were not fatisfi'd to a- 
ſcribe him that of ContemningHonours, Riches and 
Grandeurs, and of ſuffering Patiently Reproaches, 
Sickneſs and Pain, but alſo attributed to him a 
Fortitude able not only to bear Couragiouſly, 
but alſo Joyfully the moſt Dreadful Torments? 
„The Sage, ſays Epicurus, ſhut up in Phalaris Apud 
« his Bull , is Happy in the midſt of the Cicero, 2, 


„Flames, and Cries out, How pleaſant it is to be Tulc. & 
* Burn d ? : N Lact. lib, 
We ought not to be Angry, that Philoſophers & ge. 


were ſo extravagant as to aſſert, That the Sage Epiſt. 66, 

finds an extraordinary Pleaſure to be Burn'd a- 

live, on the contrary, we ought to be glad of 

it. For Philoſophy bath betray'd it ſelf by this 

exceſſive Boaſting, and ſhew'd that all its 

ſtrength conſiſts in bare Words, and that Zeno, 

Chryſippns, and Epicurus, who paſs'd for Men of 

Solid Senſe, and Parts Rack'd their Fancy to 

frame the Nobleſt Notion, that can be fram'd of 

Virtue, without troubling their Heads whether 

it ſuited with Humane Virtue.. 

This is ſo true, that the Wiſeſt Stoicks laugh'd 

at Epicurus's Exaggerations , and that Epicurus 

thought theStoicks very Ridiculous for Advancing 

ſomething like what he had Taught, as will ap- .. -. 
hereafter. © 1 will never require from the 

pear e 9 

* Sage, ſays Cicero, that he ſhou'd laugh and be 

e pleas d, when he is Burn'd. I cannot find in my 

* Heart, ſays Seneca, to give ſo ſoft a Name to x,, 6 


* ſo Barbarous a Torture. 
C 93 Fven 
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Even common Senſe is enough to ſhew that 
Conſtancy Acts upon the Soul, and not upon ex- 
ternal Objects, and that its peculiar Function is 
to ſtrengthen and enable her to endure the great- 
eſt Torments; and therefore that it hath not the 
power to ſuſpend the activity of the Fire, and 
much leſs to alter its Nature, and make it agree- 
able. None but God can produce that extra. 
ordinary effect, and hath done it ſometimes for 
the ſake of his holy Martyrs, whom he formerly 
endew'd with a Heavenly Strength, that Victo- 
riouſly Triumph'd over the Senſes and the Re- 
pugnancy of Nature, and gave them a prelibati- 
on of that CeleſtialBliſs,which abſorb d theirSoul 
Gaſſendy in unexpreſſible joys. We may therefore think 
ad illud it odd that one of the learnedſt Men of this 
effatum Are, to ſhew that Epicurus's Opinion concerning 
3 the Happineſs of the Sage in the midſt of Flames, 
te was not ſo extravagant as it appears, hath 
tortentis alledg'd the Example of Holy Martyrs, and ſaid 
beatum that the Epicurean Sage found Fire pleaſant, as 
elle, St. Stephen found thoſe Stones that overwhelm'd 
him pleaſant, and did not conſider that St. Stephen 
ſaw Heaven opend; and that this Glorious 
Sight, and his firm Hope of being ſhortly ad- 
mitted there, made thoſe Stones ſeem ſweet to 

him. 
Not but that ſomething like this was tranſacted 
in the Soul of thoſe Heathens who unconcerned- 
Iy ſuffer'd the parching heat of Fire; and that as 
the ardent Love, which Chriſtians have for 
God, and the conſideration of the Glory that is 
prepar'd for them, leſſen d the ſenſe of their 
Torments; it might alſo happen that ſome violent 
Paſſions got the Heathens out of themſelves, and 
tranſported them into thoſe objects which their 
Souls were ſo fond of; that in this kind of alie- 
zation of their Minds, they were not ſo ſenſible, 
. as 
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as People uſually are, of what prejudic'd their 
Bodies. But as this ſort of Extafy which is Velut ali- 
caus'd by the vehemency of Paſſions, doth but enatio ab 
diſtract the Soul, and as God did not by a ſuper- ſenſu ani- 
natural and miraculous Operation make the laß. 
Heathen Sage inſenſible, it was very ridiculous 
to affirm that he is happy in the midſt of Flames. 

It is then abſurd to believe, that Virtue can 
allſwage the rigour of the greateſt Torments. 
But what ought to be granted, is, That the 
Pleaſure that Men find in following their Paſſioas, 
enables them to indure Pain, and that they are 
in a condition to indure ſome greater, as their 
Pleaſure is more intenſe. And therefore the 
Romans, ho found a great deal of ſatisfaction to 
purſue and acquire Glory, ſuffer'd the greateſt 
Torments with ſo much Courage and Conſtancy. 

What hath been ſaid ſhews plainly, that the 
Heathens aſcrib'd to a ſublime Virtue, the bold- 
neſs wherewith Socrates, Cato and Seneca ſtar d 
Death in the Face, and the patience of Regulus 
and Scevola's reſolution ; becauſe they had not 
throughly examin'd the force of the Paſſions, 
and @þſerv'd, that when they are put into a 
ſtrong Ferment, and Man earneſtly deſires to 
comply with them, they make him perform fome 
vigorous, and bold Actions, which have the 
ſame affinity with magnanimous Actions, as falſe 
Miracles have with true ones, 

Farther, Pride which ſway'd in them, inclin d 
them to have a favourable Opinion of Mens 
Actions; and they were the more eaſily per. 
ſuaded, that what great and vigorous Actions 
they ſaw perform'd proceeded from a Heroick 
Virtue; becauſe the value which, they had for 
others gave them grounds to value themſelves, 
and they were thereby confirm'd in their Opinĩon 


of the excellency of their Nature, 
C C 4 We 
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We cannot deſire better proofs of this, than 
thoſe exceſſive praiſes, which Hiſtorians beſtow 


on Soevola's conſtancy, which they repreſent as 


the utmoſt effort of Roman Virtue, and at the 
ſame time make him utter theſe words, which 
diſcover the Ambition of that ſpurious Hero. 
Thus Livy makes him ſpeak. © I put, ſays he, 
my Hand into the Fire, to get a reputation 


for ſo bold and uncommon an Action; And in- 


during a long time this cruel Torment, without 
ſhewing any uneaſineſs at it, he added, © How 
little doth one value that Fire conſumes his 
** Body, when he deſigns to ſatisfy the deſires of 
the Soul, and longs to acquire an immortal 
* Fame. 

We muſt then rake this for a conſtant truth, 
that Vanity, which was the principle of thoſe 
vigorous and reſolute Actions, that have made 
the Heathens Famous, was chiefly ſo of choſe, 
which few were able to perform, and wherein 
Man's ſtrength ſeem d above humane Nature. 

The conſtancy that ſeems to deſpiſe Death 
proceeds not from Virt',', but from a Trick of 
ſelf- love, which takes up the Sou] with the 
thoughts of ſomething elſe, to conceal from her 
Y terrible an Object. Nay, Man in that condi- 
tion commonly pitches upon what pleaſes him 
moſt, to drive away ſo diſmal and perplexing a 
thought. And this may be prov'd from what 
Socrates did ſome Hours before his Death. For 
after he had paſs'd part of his time in bantering 
his Wife, inſtead of comforting her; he ſpent 
the reſt in diſcourſing with his Friends upon the 
moſt intricate points of Philoſophy, and putting 
them in mind of the Precepts he had given 
them. ** 

Oſtentation and faint-heartedneſs are commonly 
the cauſe gf the conſtancy of thoſe that W 
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dare Death. Such was the conſtancy of Calanus, 
that Philoſopher, for whom Alexander had ſo 

reat a veneration and eſteem. For being ſo Q. Curt. 
troubl'd with the Gout that he cou'd not bear it lib. 10. 
any longer, he had a funeral Pile rais'd for him in 
the fight of all Alexanders Army, walx'd to- 
wards it in a Purple Gown adornd all over with 
Jewels and with a Garland upon his Head, and 
threw himſelf into it as ſoon as it was ſet on 
Fire. | 

That conſtancy, wherewith great Men receive 
and indure unexpected Accidents, great Calami- 
ties, and Misfortunes, is but a Vizard of Reſolu- 
tion, which they put on to deceive others, and 
that often deceives them too : It is an Art 
wherewith they conceal their inward diſcontents, 
to keep a ſerene Countenance, and a violent 
effort, which they make to quell their internal 
Troubles, which only exaſperates them the 
more. Thoſe reſolute Men, ſays Epicurus, ApudPlat, 
« beſtirr themſelves ſtrangely, that they may *at- al- 
© not be mov'd ; they truly uſe their Hearts _ 
„with a great deal of barbarity, and it may : 
*© be ſaid that they are a kind of Sages, that are 
& inrag'd againſt themſelves. Do not ſtifle in Cor non 
thy Heart, ſays Pythagoras, that deep ſorrow edatLaert. 
„ and bitter grief, that ſecretly gnaws and de- _ Ro 
« vours it. The Sage, ſays Zeno, ought to be thag. 
« ſincere, and to expreſs by none of his Actions, Idem in 
* that he doth deſire to be thought ſtronger Placit. 
“ and better than he is. Where we muſt ob- Zen 
ſerve two Things; The firſt, That if thoſe 
who appear calm and ſerene, whilſt ;their Souls 
are full of Troubles and perturbations, deceive a 
great many People that admire them, they are 
themſelves much more impos'd upon, ſince they 
give their Admirers a falſe Opinion of their 
Merit, and rack themſelves to obtain gheir ” 
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plauſe. The Second, That the firſt thing that 
comes into a Man's mind, when he meets with 
unexpected Croſſes, which he cannot help, is that 
he is to ſtrive to perſuade the World, that his 
Heart is not at all ſtagger d by them, that People 
way have an extraordinary Opinion of him, and 
that the ſatisfaction of ſeeing himſelf eſteemd, 
may alleviate his inward grief; which ſhews that 
Man finds no other - Comforts in the abiſs of 
Woes that overwhelm him, but from his Vanity, 

Altho' all humane conſtancy is feign'd and 
counterfeit, yet it is ſometimes ſo well diſguis'd, 
That it can hardly be diſcover'd ; and ſometimes 
ſo groſs, that any body may perceive it. I look 
upon the conſtancy of thoſe who are diſmiſs'd 
from Court after they have been in Favour, or 
in the Adminiſtration of the Government, to be 
of the natureof the firſt, But before we inlarge 
upon it, let us ſet down what they tell their 
Friends, when they have the King's Ear, and 
that there is no likelihood that they ſhall loſe 
his Favour ; they aſſure them that in caſe this 
Misfortune happens, they will not be ſurpriz'd 


at it; that tho' their employ is coveted, yet they 


will freely reſign it;and that the frowns of Fortune 
ſhall not make them betray anyweakneſs. This they 
ſay, becauſe they know not the true State of their 
Hearts, and blindly preſume upon their own 
Strength. For when they receive orders to with- 


draw, they are ſo vex'd, ſtunn d and caſt down, 


that finding nothing within themſelves , that 
helps them to bear with this unexpected blow, 
they would ſhew their inward Trouble, did not 
Pride come to their ſuccour, and give them 
ſtrength enough to compoſe their Countenance. 
The couſtant Correſpondence that they keep 
with their Friends, their being always intent 


upon what Alterations happen at Court, their 


under- 
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underhand Intrigues to be recalPd, but eſpecially 
the Joy that they ſhew at the unexpected News 
of being again in Favour prove that their Con- 
ſtancy is not real, and that we have reaſon to 
miſtruſt whatever Man thinks and ſays of himſelf. 
Theſe Symptoms make us conclude, that thoſe 
that have once reliſh'd the Court, are like thoſe, 
that are bit by a Tarantula, who are never 
Curd; and the very ſame Symptoms ſhew that 
what Miniſters and Favourites that are diſcarded 
from Court and confin'd to their Houſes, fay, 
That they divert themſelves with the ſight of 
the Rivers that are at the end of their Gatdens, 


is but a Sham. Truly, Thoſe that find a di- 


verſion in the ſight of a purling Stream, are not 
very much tir'd. Not but that Rivers, Foun- 
tains, Canals, the proſpect of a fine Landskip, 
and Lanes through Foreſts,may refreſh the Mind 
after the Fatigue of a long and ſerious Reading, 
but they cannot make ſo deep and laſting im- 
preſſions upon her as to make People forget the 
great reſpet that was ſhew'd them when they 
were in Favour with the King, and which pleas'd 
their Ambition, and that Contentment and Sa- 
tisfaction which they enjoy d in their Proſperity. 
Whatever helps them to recollect themſelves, 
and leaves them the freedom of thinking, as Si- 
lence, Quiet, and Solitude, can't but give them 


ſome ſad and Melancholy Thoughts, and oblige 


them to ſay always, 

Thou paſt felicity, : 
Which canſt no more return; * 
Thou Torment of my Thoughts 

Why did not I both loſe, and forget thee ? 
Alaſs! nothing remains 
Now of my former joys 
But a ſad Remembrance | 

Which conſtantly Racks and Torments my Soul. 


The 
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The Noiſe and Hurry of the World, diſtract. 
on, and inconſiderateneſs are the only Remedies di 
that can be apply'd to remove or leſſen theſe ch 
Epiſt. 55. Evils. © I have ſeen ſeveral, ſays Seneca, pine e 
© away in the fineſt Houſes in the World, and I 
ce others full of Cares, vex'd and diſturb'd in I W. 
< the moſt Solitary and Quiet Retirements. 50 in 
that it is a miſtake to fancy, that a pleaſant 
Country, and the long Walks of a Garden, have 
the Virtue to pacifie Man, and rid him of his 
greateſt Troubles. 

The Conſtancy of thoſe, who ſet up for not 
being uneaſy in Priſon, is as defective and vain as 
the former. For as Liberty gives Breath to the 
Soul, ( as Air to the Body) and is the pro- 
perty of Humane Nature; Man is ſo fond of 
having the power of. going and doing what he a 
wills, that it is almoſt Death to him to be de. 8 
priv'd of it. This alone is enough to con- © 
vince of a lie thoſe that Brag, that their Im- I 
priſonment was neither unpleaſant and tireſome, I l 
It was not than without Grounds, that a Perſon 
of Quality receiving the Compliments of the He 
whole Court upon his going out of the Baſtille, I de 
found ſo impertinent what one of his I 
Friends told him, that his Pirſon made his 
Virtne ſhine the brighter. For he did not ſo: 
; reliſh his Diſcourſe, which grated upon him ſo I 
much, that he anſwer'd him in a Paſſion ; was I of 
as great a Hypocrite as you, I wou'd be glad, 
that the World believ'd that I was not uneaſy 
vader my Confinement. He added afterwards, Th 
jeſting upon himſelf; that although he was ſo I : 
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vex'd to be a Priſoner, that he was often almoſt A; 
Mad at it, yet he had the weakneſs to endeavour : z 
to conceal his indignation. So that as often as f 
any knock d at his Door, he run to his Looking 4 


Glaff to put on a Serene look. 
But 
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But if we have reaſon to diſlike thoſe that 
diſſemble, and always make lies ſubſervient ro 
their Vanity, Men that are downright and fin- 
cere, give us a great deal of Satisfaction. This 
was the Late Count of Carmain's Character, 
who freely wou'd tell thoſe, that went to ſee him 
in the Baſtille, © Notwithſtanding I do what I 
can to make my Priſon pleaſant, yet I ſtill 
« find it very hard, and I experiment that a 
4 Man is never more puzPd, and uneaſy, than 
« when he hath no other Converſation but his 
« own. I revolve in my Mind all the Adven- 
« tures of my Life, and think on whatever may 
* alleviate my preſent Misfortunes; I dive into 
« Futurity,and conſider what may probably hap- 
pen to me; but my Thoughts are ſoon a ground, 
and am forc'd to run always the ſame thing over 
again. Farther, He acknowledg'd that he Writ 
every day to Cardinal Richlieu, who kept him Con- 
fin d, ſome very ſubmiſſive Letters, and he 
laugh'd at thoſe, that calld that Crouching and 
Cringing. This is the Language of a Man truly 
Honeſt ; for one that is ſo, is always ſincere, 
never fears to ſay what he doth, and is not 
biaſs'd by vulgar Errors. 

There are ſome other kinds of Conſtancy ; 
ſome are conſtant to abate the ſoy and Triumph 
of an Enemy; others, becauſe they are weary 
of Fretting and Vexing; And Laſtly, Others, 
becauſe they make a Virtue of neceſſity. 

This proves the Truth of what St. Paul ſaid, 
Though 1 ſpeak with the Tongues of Men and 1 Cor. c. 
Angels, though I underſtand all Myſteries and all 3. K. 
Knowledoe, though I beſtow all my Goods to feed the * 
Poor, and though give my Body to be Burn d, and 
have not Charity, it profit eih me nothing. For ſome 
Heathens were well Vers'd in all manner of 
Sciences, Ariſtotle was Maſter of Natural Know- 
ledge, 
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Of Conſtancy. 
ledge, and Plato had ſo thorough an inſight into 
Supi natural Sciences, that he ſeem'd to haye 
ſoar'd up to Heaven, and afterwards Taught 
Men the moſt ſiblime and important Truths, 
as theſe ; That the Soul is Immortal, that God 
ought to be the end of our Actions; that he 
ſhall one day be the Reward and Happineſs of 
Good Men. Beſides all this, many of them de- 
priv'd themſelves of their Eſtates, and what is 
yet more ſtrange, they had fortitude enough to 
Conquer the ſevereſt Torments, which are the 
greateſt and moſt Heroick Actions that Chriſtian 
Virtue can produce; and yet all theſe Advan- 
tages were uſeleſs to them. So that Philoſo. 
phers, and eſpecially the Cynicks, Stoicks and 
Epicureans, who though they did not believe a fu- 
ture State, pretended to dare Death, and laugh 
at Puniſhments , and pitch'd upon Conſtancy, 
and all other ſparkling Virtnes, ought every one 
of them to have utter'd theſe Words of Solomon, 

& If I maſt Dye, to what purpoſe have I apply'd 
* my ſelf to the Study of Wiſdom, and toil'd 
c ſo much in the practice of Virtue? Every one 
of thoſe that indure with ſo much Courage their 
Bodies to be torn in Pieces, or Burn'd, ought 
too to have ſaid within himſelf: © What Hap- 
“ pineſs, what Advantage can I expect for ha. 
& ving forc'd my lelf to ſufier ſo dreadfu] a 
&« Torment? What can I pretend by it? If I 
* can expect nothing, am I not a Mad Man ? If 
% my only aim is to Signalize my ſelf, Am! 
© not a Fool to Condemn my ſelf to be Burn'd 
alive to get other Men's Eſteem? Yet not one 
of them made theſe juſt and Natural Reflecti- 
ons, which gives us a dreadtul notion of their 
Condition. | 

Chriſtians have a better Idea of things ; they 


know that Pain, Toils, and Torments do not 
| make 
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make Martyrs, but the Motives that engage 
theſe to indure them with Patience and Joy. M 
Did Pain make Martyrs, Husband-Men, Soldiers, —_—_ 
Gally-Slaves, Envious and Ambitious Men, and pæna ted 
all thoſe, whom the Paſſions Sacrifice to their cauſa 
Puniſhments, muſt be look d upon as ſuch. There- Aus: 
fore true Martyrs are not as thTHeathens, Mar- 
tyrs to a Vain and Worldly Glory; when they 
expose themſelves to be Rack d on the Wheel, 
and to be flead alive, it is for God's Glory, and 
to ſne by their Sufferings and Death, that they 
believ'd that Jeſus Chriſt is his only begotten Son, 
whom he ſent into the World to redeem Man- 
kind, and teach them the way to Heaven. This 
is the firſt Prerogative of Chriſtian Conſtancy. 

The Second is, That it is not the effect of the 
violents efforts of the Soul, (which cannot be 
done without trouble) as the Conſtancy of 
Heathens was, which was nothing but a Ceſſa- 
tion of the Anxiety of their Mind procur d by 
another Anxiety; or as Tertullian ſpeaks, but an 
External ſteadineſs producd by their Internal 
Perturbation. Thirdly, It is more extenſive 
than the Conſtancy of Heathens. For to ſay no. 
thing of the Strength that it ſupplies Man with , 
to withſtand all the Powers of Hell combin'd to 
work out his Ruin; it puts him in a Condition to 
reſiſt all the Threats, Allurements and Errors 
of this World, I ſay, That Conſtancy hardens 
ſo much the Heart of Chriſtians, that it cannot 
be ſoftn'd by Pleaſure, although this be the com- 
mon Office of Temperance : Becauſe ſome Con- 
ditions, as for inſtance that of Kings, afford fo 
many exquiſite, and delicious Pleaſures, that 
they need that Fortitude .and Grace which 
ſtrengthen d, and made Martyrs invincible, to 
withſtand their inticements. It is for that Rea. 


lo that the Church upon St. Caſimir's Day, 
Thanks 
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Of Politeneſs. 
Thanks God, that he had endew'd this Holy 
Prince withConſtancy;that tho he was ſurrounded 
with Worldly Pleaſures, he might be out of their 
reach. What we have ſaid evinces plaialy. that 
the Conſtancy of Chriſtians is only a true Vir- 
tue, and a Divine Streugth, which procceds 
Tre that Charity, which God N their 
car ts. 


— — 


C HA P. XXIV. 
Of Gravity. 


Lthough Self- love be Eager, Reſtleſs, Im- 

patient and Boiſterous, and pretty well 
known by its irregular and precipitate Motions ; 
yet it is certain, that its tendency to diverlify, 
diſguiſe and conceal it ſelf, gives us a clearer 
notion of it; it is not unentertaining to conſider 
what different parts it Acts in Men, whom it 
Govers as Vaſſals; in ſome it is like thoſe Springs 
which gliding to the ſame place Swell into Ri- 
vers; in others, it is like thoſe which divide 
their Stream and dwindle them into many Ri- 
vulets, I mean , that Self-love is ſometimes 
wrapp' up into one Paſſion alone, and ſeems to 
direct its Courſe either towards Pleaſures, or 
Riches, or Fame, Enervating all the reſt of the 
Paſſions as may be obſerv'd in great Generals, 
Senſual and Covetous Men. Sometimes it quick- 
ens theſe Three Paſſions, as may be ſeen in 


_ thoſe Valiant Men, who, though they make 


War their Buſineſs, yet are addicted to Plea- 

ſure, and loſe no opportunity to get Money; 
But theſe different parts which Self- love Acts, 
are nothing in compariſon of the * = 
ricks 
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Of Gravity, 
Tricks that it uſes, to be conceal'd from Men of 
Reach and Penetration, who continually apply 
themſelves to find it out. They are ſo nume- 
rons, that they cannot be reckon'd ; and ſpun fo 
fine, that it is impoſſible to diſcover them, and 
unravel all the pretences, and ſeemingly ditin- 
tereſsd deſigns, under which it lies hid. For ei- 
ther it forms them it ſelf, or helps to form 
them 3 or contributes to put them in 
execution, when it perceives that Charity 
and a fincere Devotion hath fram'd them; nay, 
it dextrouſly concurs with the Reſolutions of 
thoſe that profeſs themſelves its greateſt Ene- 
mies, and that daily oppoſe, and itrive to de- 
ſtroy it; becauſe it knows how to make up its 
loſſes, and that even the Perſon that Ruins it, 
revives it by the ſatisfaction that he finds in its 
Overthrow. | 

If the Artifices of Self- love oveteach thoſe 
that miſtruſt it, and continually endeavour not 
to be ſurpriz'd by its Wiles; what effects muſt 
its Stratagems produce againſt them who do 
not ſtand upon their Guard, whereot the greateſt 
part are not ſorry to be Cheated, and many de- 
lire to be impos'd upon? 

Now Self-love inclines Man to diſguiſe and 
transform himſelf into as many Shapes as Pro- 
teas ; becauſe did he appear as he is extreamly 
fond of himſelf, without atiy regard and at- 
fection for others, and always aiming to over- 
top them, he wou'd ſet them againſt himſelf, 
and cfofs his aim of winning their Affections and 
Eſteem, and making them carry on his deſigns. 


go that he never appears but under a Vizard, and 


allumes all the Shapes that are like to per- 
ſuade, that he really deſires to pleaſe and ferve 


them. 


D d Hence 
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Hence it is, That Men Act ſo many different 
Parts; that one Acts the Part of a Generous 
Man; another, that of one, who is not 
Selfiſh, and another that of a Heariy Friend; 
and that thoſe who have pitch'd upon the ſame 
Part, have a particular way of Acting it to 
make it ſingular; and yet very beneficial to 
them. This is the Reaſon, that there are ſo 
many ſorts of Friends who ſtrive to outdo one 
another, and value themſelves, ſome upon their 
Fidelity, others upon their Affection, and others 
upon their Diligence; that the Actors of Humane 
Life are like Stage-Players, that ſpend all their 
time to improve themſelves in the Art of Diſ- 
ſembling ; and that whereas all other Vices are 
the Vices of Private Men, who are aſham'd of, 
and wou'd reform them; Diſſimulation is a 
Vice common to Mankind, at which they ne. 
ver Bluſh, and are ſo far from rooting out, that 
they deſire nothing more than to Cultivate it. 

This bent to Diſſembling produces two diffe- 
rent ſorts of Men. The Firſt, To inſinuate 
themſelves into the Favour of all thoſe they con- 
verſe with, always give them ſome Marks of 
Good Nature, Generoſity and Frieadſhip. The 
Second Deſign to have every bodies good Opi- 
nion by diſplaying their Good Qualities; or by 
makiag People believe, not only that they have 
none bad, but alſo, that whilſt other Meas Souls. 
are rufl'd by Paſſions, theirs are always Calm 
and Serene. | 

We may Rank among theſe laſt, thoſe Grave, 
Shy and Reſerv'd Men; who, though they give 
- themſelves up in Private to the moſt infamous 
Paſſions, appear in Publick with a Sober and Seri- 
ous Countenance, and weigh their Words and 
Steps to make the World believe, that the Mo- 
tions of theig Souls are as compos'd as the Mo- 


tions 


Of Gravity. 
tions of their Bodies, aud that they are really 
what they ontwardly appear. 

The Gravity, which theſe hang out as the Sign 
of their Virtve, is plainly ſo falſe and affected, 
that a ſlight inquiry into their Lives and Conver- 
ſation will convince us, that bating their Gri- 
maces and Demure Looks, they are like other 
Men:and therefore that their Gravity is but apiſh, 
and a handſome ſort of Pedantry. But that we 
may know and diſtinguiſh true Gravity, which 
is the Natural Air of Virtue, and its reſiliency 
on all Man's Exteriour, it is requiſite that a Wiſe 
Man ſhou'd keep a certain Method in whatever 
he doth, and that there ſhou'd be as much 
Harmony in his Words, Gate, Geſtures and 
Proceedings, as In Muſick, 

To have a clear notion of this, we muſt know, 
that the Harmony of Tunes doth not conſiſt in 
their Slowneſs and Activity, or in a juſt mixture 
of both, but in a reaſonable diſtribution of them 
according to their Nature: Hence it is, that 
Mournful Ditties are Slow and Langniſhing , 
whereas the Voice 1s loud in merry Songs, which 
are run over with a vaſt deal of Briskneſs and 
Activity. 

The Harmony of the Words and Actions of a 
Wiſe Man, is of the ſame Nature. It doth not 
ariſe from their Slowneſs and Activity, or from a 
due Mixture of theſe two; but from the judicious 
uſe that he makes of both, according to the Sub. 
jects that make him Act or Speak. So that his 
Words are in ſome Caſes Grave and Mild, and 
in others Loud and Lively; and though it be 
impoſſible to ſet down the different degrees of 
flowneſs and quickneſs that all Words and Acti- 
ons require, yet it may be obſerv d, that he that 
is Spiritual, who Fudgeth all things, as St. Paul 10 
Teaches , hath an exquiſite Senſe, that makes | . © 
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Of Gravity. 
him perceive what is too flow or too haſty in 
his Gate, Words and Actions. Which is the 
Reaſon that there is no living Creature but 
Man, that hath an exact Idea of the due Pro- 


portion, or diſproportion of the Voice, and the 


regularity of its Motions ; that he is more or 
leſs ſenſible of them, as he is more or leſs a Man, 
that is, more or leſs Rational; and that upon 
that Score, a Wiſe Man alone hath a nice Taſte, 
becauſe none but he follows in every thing the 
Dictates of Reaſon. Therefore Children, who 
have not the uſe of it, will always ſpeak and 
run, and do both without any Rule or Method. 


2 de Leg.“ The Gods, ſays Plato, have only given to Wiſe 


Men the Knowledge of Order and Harmony. 
Therefore Wiſe Men, and Hair-brain'd Fel- 
lows do not run at the ſame rate to the Fire 
that Burns down their Houſes. Theſe are ſo 
vex'd at this Accident, that they are immedi- 
ately out of their Wits, run up and down ina 
mighty hurry, and know not what they do. 
Whereas Wiſe Men keeping a Medium between 
being flow and overhaſty, can't be ſaid to go, 
but to haſten to that Fire; or be accus'd of 
running like Mad Fellows to it, becauſe they 
mend their Pace ; ſince they do not loſe the ule 
of their Reaſon, and are in a condition to take 
the belt Method to put the Fire out. 

It may eaſily be infer'd from this, that Gra- 
vity is not an affected ſlowneſs, and that a Wiſe 
Man of whatever Profeſſion, Age and Condi- 
tion he be, onght never to te'l his Words and 
Steps. Let us take care, ſays Cicero, that our 
Gate be not like that of Prieſts, and thoſe 
that ſerve at the Altar, and that we do not 
* fall into theoppoſite extream, and imitate thoſe 
that run themſelves out of Breath, change 
* their Colour, and look Wild. 

A moſs 


A moſt unſteady Fellow, ſometimes he 
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Mou d run as if purſu'd bys Enemy : Hor? lib, 


Sometimes hed ſlowly Walk, as if he were 1. Sat. 


The Sacred Hoſt about the Streets to bear. 


t may too be infer'd, that the Gravity of Ma- 
eiſtrates is a perpetual Hypocriſy and Impoſture, 
For as it is found in Men, whoſe Souls and Bo- 
dies are infected with Vice, their Sober Counte- 
nance Is but a Cheat, and they impoſe upon us, 
when they wou'd have us believe by their Grave 
Air and affected Carriage, that they are very 
Sober Men. Now Man ought to be as ſincere in 
his Actions as Words; and as it is his Duty never 
to let his Words run Counter to his Thoughts, 
he ought never to appear but what he really is. 


« Are we not aſham'd, ſays Seneca, to affect the Fpiſt 4 | 


“ Gravity of Old Men, and yet be Guilty of 


the Follies of Youth ? Thoſe, ſays St. Gregory, Sup. Job. 


Jo 


whoſe Actions and Looks are compos'd and af- Lib. 15. 


feted, are Uſurpers of a good Reputation; and © 7. 
it may be ſaid that Vice dares take in them the 
Modeſt Air of Virtue. 

All ſound Philoſophers have for that Reaſon diſ- 


lik d Gravity.“ I cannot endure, ſays Thales, thoſe, Arud La- 
* ho have a formal way of Speaking; and who ert. lib. 


* racking their Brains about framing all their !- 
* Actions, neglect their Minds, and are Slaves to 


their Paſſions. The Behaviour of the Sage, 1 Offic. 


& fays Cicero,opght to be unaffected and natural, Lee 

“Nothing, ſays Zeno, ought to diſguſt him fo 8 

* much as Diſguiſe and Diſſimulation. 8 
Philoſophers were ſo earneſt againſt Diſſem- 
bling; becauſe all manner of Diſfinulation , 
though it appears never ſo ſmall, and is thought 
never ſo Innocent, Springs from a Vicious J em- 
Dd 3 per, 
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per. Therefore we find even upon a ſlight ſcry 
tiny, that the moſt common cauſe of Gravity, 
is an overvalue for Mens Eſteem, and an exceſ. 
five deſire of being reſpected; which is the 
reaſon that all thoſe that are Eminent for their 
Merit, Learning, and Authority Covet to be 
reverenc'd in all Places, at all times, and by 
every body: And becauſe their extraordinary 
Qualifications are not always known, they trick 
up themſelves, and put on a Grave Look, as if 
they deſign'd to give thoſe that do not know 
them notice, that they ought to Cringe to them. 
People pretend the ſame thing from their good 
Fortune: And therefore Favourites, and thoſe 
that are rais'd to the higheſt Poſts and Employs, 
have commonly a Gate, Look and Carriage, that 
denote their Dignity. In a word, a Man hath 
not the fame Air when he is in Favour as when 


be is our of it; in Proſperity, as in Adverſity; 


and in Plenty, as when reducd to Begger). 
Even Civil Magiſtrates look otherwiſe during 
the Year of their Office, than before or after; 
For Pride prompts them to aſſume that Air; 
becauſe it makes uſe of all advantages, and for» 
gets nothing that may make them be reſpected. 
A Grave Countenance ſometimes prevents all ſu- 
ſpicions of a Mans Immoralities, as a preciſe 
and demure look doth for a long time help to 
conceal ſome Womens Intrigues. 

There 1s another ſort of Grave Men, who 
make uſe of their Gravity to perſuade the 
World that they have a great deal of Senſe, Pe- 
netration and Ability, Eſteem is their Aim; 


and as they are ſenſible that they have neither 
Wit nor Learning, and cannot expect to have 
any, they have recourſe to Art, and appear in 
Converſation as Sober and Serious, as Men of 
Senſe and judgment: They ſpeak more or , 
all 
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and with more or leſs aſſurance, and raiſe 
their Voice according to the Ability or 
Incapacity of their Auditors. They never en- 
ter upon an important and nice Argument, and 
if any is diſcuſs'd in their Preſence, they from 
time to time give their Approbation by a Nod, 
to intimate that they underſtand it. But they 
never venture to ſpeak, and if they are forc d 
to open, they only utter two or three Words, 
and thoſe not very diſtin and plain. | 

Sure, Man is in a wretched Condition to be 
forc*d by his Vanity to put on ſo many diſguiſes, 
and live under a perpetual conſtraint ; and that 
conſtraint , which his Paſſioas conſtantly put 
upon him, wou'd be as intolerable as that which 
is put upon Criminals, did not the Paſſions 
ſweeten theſe Hardſhips with I know not 
what Charm, that makes them preferable 
to the greateſt Pleaſures. 

Beſides this acknowledgment, which the 
Thread of this diſcourſe leads us to make; it alſo 


engages us to conſider, that Philoſophers have 


clearly diſcover'd Man's Cheats, and kaown moſt 
part of his Duties; and that they have been Con- 
demn'd for the Non- performance of them, 
and the ill uſe they made of the Know- 
ledge, that God had given them. What ſevere 
Judgment muſt not then Chriſtians expect, who 
inſtead of following the light of the Goſpel, 
obſcure it by a great many Errors, which Favour 
Mens bent to Diſſimulation, and double deal- 
ings, and are ſo repugnant to Chriſtian Candour 


and Plaineſs. This diſcourſe gives too an op- 


portunity to make an important reflection oa 
the deplorable State of the Heatheniſh Sages, 
who, though they were quick-fighted enough to 
look through the Diſguiſes and Artifices of o- 
thers, yet were as great Impoſtures and Hypo- 
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* raiſa crites as they. This was their Caſe, ſays Laan. 
Piebtta ki; becauſe Philoſophy on which they wholly re. 


Cap, 10. 


Power of Concupiſcence ; 


Iy*d, did not root out, but palliate their Vices. It 
cou'd not give them any thing but Advices and 
Precepts; or have a greater Priviledge than the 
Law of Moſes, which was deliver'd by God him- 
felt, and Taught Man what he was to do, but did 
not enable him to perform it. 
However, they thought themſelves free from 
all manner of Vices and Imperfe&ions ; becauſe 
they unknowingly follow'd the Motions of Con. 
cupiſcence. Whilſt they abſtain'd from Corporeal 
Vices, they admitted the Vices of the Soul in their 
Read; and their Wiſdom was a kind of Chymiſtry, 
which rcha'd and ſpiritoaliz'd Crimes: And the 
Jeſs they were addicted to Senſuality, the Prou- 
der they were; becauſe Concupiſcence being de- 
tain d and confin d in the Heart of neceſſity 
ſwell d it. | 

Now Concupiſcence ſets all the Powers of the 
Soul at Work, and makes uſe of them to ſtir 
the Body; and as it is irregular and diſorderly, 
its Motions muſt he ſo too. So that as the hand 
ofa Watch only ſtops or goes too faſt, becauſe 
ſome Spriag is out of Order; ſo Maa doth not 
Speak and Act too faſt or too flow , but accor- 
ding to the impreſſions and different Motions of 
Concupiſcence. 

Nothing but the Grace of Jeſas Chriſt can 


make Man plain and downright, cure him of 


his affectations and diſguiſes, aud give all his Acti- 
ons and Thoughts, that exactneſs which is fo 
barmonious and agreeable, that it oblig'd 
Pythagoras to ſay, That Virtue is nothing elſe 
but Harmony. But as Man becomes una ffected 
but proportionably to the prevalency of Grace, 
and that its ſway doth not wholly deſtroy the 
Hence it is, that 

there 

\ 
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there is always ſomething defeRive and diſcor- 
dant in the moſt Perfect and Holieſt Chriſtians 
that ſome do not look ſtay'd enough,, and others 
more ſober and reſerv'd than they really are. It 
| was the Character and Priviledge of the State of 
Innocence, that all Man's Actions were ſo well 
order'd, that there was a perfect Harmony be- 
tween his out ward appearance and the inward 
Thoughts of his Mind; and all that he can do 
ſince his Fall, is to Groan, Sigh, and conti. 8 
J nually beg of God, to root out that unhappy | 
proneſs to hide and conceal himſelf, which Adam 

ſhew'd immediately after his Traagreſſion, and 

all Men inherited. 


CHAP XXV. 
, Steaaineſs. 


T is the greateſt imperfection of Man, to be 
inconſtant in his Thoughts, Defigns and 
Reſolutions. Who is able to Enumerate all his , 
Thoughts, and Projects; to how many Callings he 
deſigns to take, and how many different Schemes he 
lays down, not only during the whole Courſe of his 
Life, but even for Three or Four Years ? He that 
cou'd reckon them, wou'd undoubtedly believe 
them the Thou hts, Projects and Reſolutions of 
a great many Men; and be that wou'd conſider, | 
how eaſily and how readily his firſt Thoughts 1 
are Obliterated, and his firſt Reſolutions ſtiff'd i 
by thoſe that ſucceed them, wou'd fancy him | 
| þ 


| 

| 

like a Reed which is tura'd ſometimes on 425 
e, 1 


LY 
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ſide, ſometimes on that ſide, and is the ſport of 
the Wind. Milt rhou break a leaf driven to and 
Fob 13. v. fro, ſaid J to God, and purſue the dry ſtubble ? 
* It wou'd be no great Misfortune however. 
was Man's inconitaacy, which appears through 
the whole Courſe of his Life, but the ſhame of 
bis Nature. This Shame might even be uſeful 
to him, and a feuce againſt his Pride; but the 
reateſt miſchief is, that it is an Enemy to 
Virtne. For Virtue is not a weak and fleeting 
Inclination, but a ſteady and conſtant Reſolu- 
tion to do what the Laws of God and Reaſon 
dictate. Nothing is more deſtructive of that 
Virtuous diſpoſition, than à continual flux of 
the Will. 
- It is no doubt, becauſe ſteadineſs alone con- 
ſtitutes all the Virtnes, and is a very rare one 
too, that ſteady Men are ſo much Eſteem d, and 
look'd upon as Heroes, who have the Force to alter 
the State of Humane Nature to fix the Will, 
and make its Reſolutions unalterable. 

What mifleads their admirers, is, that 
they ſuppoſe their ſteadinef a Virtue ; 
becauſe this comes firft into their Mind, 
and that moſt People acquieſce to their 

+ firſt Thoughts, being afraid of the Fatigue 
of a farther ſcrutiny. This is the Reaſon that 
they have ſo great a value for thoſe who being 
in Favour at Court, are Perſecuted by a Prime 
Miniſter, who after he hath try'd all imaginable 
ways to win them, forces them ont of the King- 
dom; and notwithſtanding their long exile , 
cannot oblige them to truckle to him. But 
they do not take notice, that a Man that is fo 
ns'd, ſees that he acts a noble Part on the Stage 
of the World; and that a great many whoſe 

Eyes are fix'd upon him, excite him to act it wel], 
and that his Vanity Strengthens his * 
＋ 
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What confirms us in the Opinion, that their 
ſeadineſs is not a Virtue, is, that their Stifneſs 
J ſpoils their Fortune, makes them a burden to 
their Friends, and dooms them to a long Train of 
Troubles, and bitter diſcontents. Now it is a 
| Vitious Stubborheſs to be Stiff , and refuſe to 
be Reconcil'd with a Miniſter of State, to the 
prejudice of their Families, Friends, and them- 
ſelves, meerly to make a noiſe, and pals for Men 
of Reſolution. 
= Sometimes this ſort of Vanity is tinctur'd with 
= Spite, as was that of a Roman Lawyer, who 
being inform'd that he was to be recall'd in a 
ſhort time from his Exile, anſwer'd his Friends, 
That he wou'd not accept of the intended Fa- 
vour, that Rome might the longer bluſh at his 
Baniſhment. 
= Even Self. intereſt is able to faſten thoſe, who 
being engaged in a Party cannot be prevail'd 
upon either by Threats,or Promiſes to forſake it, 
in all appearance, becauſe they are Men of Ho- 
nour, and true to their Friends; but in effect, 
becauſe it is their Intereſt to ſtick to their Par- 
ty, and they have thereby a better proſpect of 
gaining their point. Steadineſs is often ground- 
ed upon meaner, and more ſhameful Motives, 
as Covetouſneſs, Love, Envy, Jealouſie and Re- 
venge, which are the moſt common Principles of 
_ that Recommend themſelves by Steadi- 
Neils. i 
Steadineſs of Thoughts and Opinions pro- 
ceeds from the preſumption of ſome, who are 
not thought ſo odd as they are. For they are 
ſo prepoſſeſs d with a good Opinion of them- 
ſelves, that the firſt Principle they go upon, is, 
that other Peoples Arguments are falſe; and 
that none but theirs are infallible. This vain 
preſumption is a meer Pedantry, which is not ſo 
CON» 
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confin'd to Colleges, but that it is ſometimes 
found ina Men very well Bred , and Polite 


with this only difference, That the Pedantry of I up. 
Learn'd Men proceeds from a blind prevention, Ml ® 5 
and that the Pedaatry of thoſe that are Polite © 5 
proceeds from an Opinion, that they are Men of * 
nice Senſe, that have a thorough inſight into or” 


every thing. The inviacible Stubboraeſs, that 
flows from the tumour of Learning, is a Scourge, | lk 
which diſturbs all private Societies, and the wy 


Publick Peace, and hath done more miſchief in * 
the Church than the Cruelty of Tyrants. hi 
« am of Sscrates the Hiſtorians mind, ſays _ | 
& Cardinal Baronius, and I am fully perſuaded ns 
& as well as he, that all Hereſies pro- yok 


& ceed from the Streſs, that thoſe who neglect 
& to Read the Holy Fathers, and only apply - 
© themſelves to Philoſophy, lay upon their own 


Arguments. In fine, this fond adhereacy to 120 
ones own Opinion is a Vice conceal'd in a great 3 


many Mens Hearts, who do not take care to be- 
ſeech God, That he will be pleas'd to diſcover e 
it to them, and who trying themſelves 


upon their external Actions, plead not 57 

Guilty. ar 

Theſe ſtick to their Opinions, becauſe they r 

| caſt a miſt before their own Eyes, and ſo cannot 8 
b ſee, that thoſe that oppoſe them have Reaſon on i 
their ſide. Others will not alter their Opinion, MW . 
5 not becauſe they do not believe that ſome art Bat 


better, but becauſe their reach goes no farther W 
than their firſt Conceptions. So that as they are 
not able to ſee, but what they already ſee; It wou'd 
be to as little purpoſe to attempt to inform 
them, as for a ſhort-ſighted Man, to fee farther b 
than his Eyes will allow. | 7 
Steadineſs is often a Natural Stubborneſs, 
and a defect of the Conſtitution of thoſe who 
| | are 
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are overun with Melancholy. For this Hu- 


mour makes the Animal Spirits ſo heavy, that 
when they are carry'd one way, they are not 


eally brought over; which is the Reaſon that the 


Soul, which cannot perform its operations with- 
out them, acquieſces to what ſhe already knows, 
and hath refolv'd. The exceſs of this Melan- 
cholick Humour cauſes the folly of thoſe, who 
talk wildly upon a particular Subject, but argue 
very well upon every thing elſe. 

We may refer to theſe Cauſes, Steadineſs, 
which Men rate ſo high, becauſe they believe, 
or fancy that they believe it an excellent Virtue, 
For in the main, they only admire thoſe that are 
ſteady, becauſe they are all conſcious of their 
own Weakneſs and Inconſtancy. 

True Steadineſs is not Inconſiſtent with all 
manner of Change, and every alteration is not 
Inconſtancy as the vulgar fancies. It doth not 
then lie in being Wedded to our Opinions. after 
we have ſtrictly examin'd them, or to our choice of 
them after a long and mature deliberation. 
For it is a fix'd Reſolution to follow the Dictates 
of Reaſon, never to forſake it, and to comply 
with it as ſoon as it appears. Thus Steadineſs, 
far from being Stubborn and Inflexible,is diſpos'd 
to alter our Opinions as often as we ſee, or are 
iaform'd that Reaſon requires it. 

The Steadineſs of Chriſtians only is a Virtue, 
and the Spring of all other real Virtues. For 
Wiſdom, ſays St. Auguſtin, conſiſts in a firm 
choice to adhere to God ; Fortitude, in being 
never Alienated from him, either by Torments 
or Pleaſures; and Juſtice, in never being biaſs'd 
by Pride to ſhake off his Yoke, 

Happy is he, who perſeveres to Love, Serve 
ayd Honour God, and hath no other - Thought, 
Aim or Deſire : The Peace of God, lays the, _ 

Ile, 
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5 i 0 
ſtle, which paſſes all underſtanding, keeps his Heare his 
and Mind; that is, his Mind is freed from thoſe 


] 
Troubles, which a croud of Thoughts perplex dhe. 
her with; and his Heart is not Rack'd by that jede 


infinite number of contrary deſires that divide ſtil 
and worry it. 


5 — — 
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I is a diverſion to obſerve Error, and to 
conſider narrowly the Variety, Uncertain- vic 
ty, and Inconſtancy of its Proceedings; 


rue: 

3 fuß 

The Meander, whoſe eblique ſtream is like 15 
A Pilgrim at a loſs which way to go; Ma! 


Moves backward, and forward, yet n&er ſtands ſtill 
But aoth glide through the ſirſt paſſage it meets, Art 


is a faithful Emblem of it. For thoſe that are W BO 
Blinded by Error are always uncertain what tha 
Road to keep, and being unable to ſtand ſtill, 
they pitch upon all thoſe that occur. They tread the 
them over again; Nay, they often look out for and 
more By-ways, although they plaialy perceive, clit 
that they cannot follow them without ſtrag- wi! 
gling. qui 
This is exactly, what Men have done ever 6 
fince they have wrongfully believ'd , that their « 


Nature was an excellent Soil, able to produce 67 
pure and real Virtues. They have done any & 
thing rather than fairly acknowledge that they 
were miſtaken, For Philoſophers, who do not ant 


only examine Man's outſide, but alſo dive = 
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his Heart, having diſcover'd the Vitious Springs, 
whence thoſe Actions ſo much extoll'd by the 
Vulgar Flow, have unanimouſly faid , that 
none of the . Virtues that came to their know- 
ledge were real and perfect. However, they 
till perſiſted in their Opinion, and maintain'd, 
that Man needed but his Will to be Juſt and 
Good, and rather aſcrib'd the defects of the 
Virtues, which they fiw, to the Corruption of 
their Age, than confeſs that Man cannot of 
himſelf be Virtuous , and Virtue a Heavenly 
Gift. This is what the Philoſophers, Poets, 
Orators and Hiſtorians did at firſt. They laſh'd 
the Morals of their Times ; they complain'd 
that their Contemporaries were deprav'd to that 
degree, that they cou'd bear neither with their 
Vices nor their Remedies; and that all the Vir. 
tues of thoſe that paſs'd for Good Men, were 
ſuſpected of Self-Intereſt and Vanity; but they 
aſſerted at the ſame time, that a Wiſe and Good 
Man might thank none but himſelf; becauſe he 
became ſo by his Toil and Study, and was the 
Artificer of his own Virtue. 

They pretended afterwards, That Man was 
Born with ſo good and upright Inclinations; 
that all that he was to do, to perform all Duties 
TW incumbent upon him, was to follow them; That 
W the example of the Wicked have perverted him, 
and that Cuſtom hath Biaſs'd his Natural In- 
elinations; but that his Reaſon is ſufficient to 
withſtand the force of bad Examples, and Con- 
quer Cuſtom. © Love Reaſon, ſays Seneca, it 
* ſhall be a preſervative agaiaſt the infection of Epiſt. 74. 
* bad Example, make thee Conquer all Foreign 
* Oppoſitions, and give thee a neceſſary ſupply 
* to acquire all Virtues. 

But as Nature is Older than Cuſtom , 
and its integrity tre. eſſarily7 preceeds its 

Cor. 
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Corruption, and therefore that they muſt ſup- 
poſe, that there was a time, wherein Vittuous and 
Good Men Flouriſhd ; They are puzld when 
they are to fix that time , and to declare thoſe, 
who were endow'd with a ſincere Virtue. Moſt 
of them think, that Good Men were found in 
the Oldeſt and Remoteſt Times ; and they 
ground their belief upon this, that Virtue be- 
ing nothing elſe but the Strength of Nature, 
Men were Virtuous as long as it was ſound and 
vigorons , and that their Virtue weakn'd by 
degrees, and. at laſt, as well as its Strength, it 
dwindTId to nothing. Some reckon none Wiſe 
and Virtuous but Philoſophers, who profeſs'd to 
be ſuch, remov'd far from the Tumults of the 
World and all the Temptations that might 
Excite their Paſſions, to lead a Peaceable Life 
under the Empire of Reaſon, and kept a con- 
ſtant Guard over themſelves, leſt they ſhou d 
do any Action, or have any Thought Repug- 


nant to its Dictates. There are even ſome, wha 


have conceiv'd ſo ſublime a notion of Virtue, 
that not finding that the Lite of thoſe that 
are thought Virtuous, anſwerd their notion, 
thence conclude, that few are Maſters of that 


Virtue which they fancy never ſhocks it ſelf. 


Montagne upon that account, or rather upon 
this nicity, thought no Man's Virtue ſincere but 
that of Alexander, Epaminondas and Socrates. 
Hiſtorians imagine, that Men were only 
Innocent and Virtuous, at the firſt riſe of Com- 
monwealths : Becauſe, they then fram'd their 
Lives upon that of their Wiſe Founders, and 
exactly obey'd their Laws. Beſides, their want 
of Wealth oblig'd them to Frugality , Plain 
Cloths , and Modeſt Furniture, and Houſes. 
Add to this, that their Fortunes being upon 


the level, they had no reaſon to envy one _ 
. t el. 
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ther. To conclude, their condition was ſo mean 
and low, that Ambitious Men, cou d not deſire to 
Oppreſs and Tyrannize over them. 

Poets fancy, That Juſtice andTruth were only 
found in the firſt Age of the World, which they 
call the Golden Age, wherein, ſay they, Man kept 
his Rectitude, Purity, and Innocence intire. 

Hence it is, That the French led by the ſame 
Error, ſeeing nothing but Infidelity, Treachery 
and Cheats in our Age, think that the Old Gauls 
were more Upright, Faithful, and Honeſt Men than 
we; and that as well as all other Nations, they fan- 
cy former times not ſo Deprav'd and Corrupt 
as ours. Which is a dreadful, but an irrefra- 
gable Proof of the Defects of Humane Virtucs; 
ſince Men do not like thoſe they ſee, and approve 
thoſe they do not ſee;and a Proof too that equally 
ſhews the obſtinacy and force of Errors, which are 
not foil'd by what may deſtroythem,but blind Men 
to that degree, that they continue in their various 
miſtakes. What we have already ſaid, and what we 
are going to aſſert, is a plain Argument of this. 
For the French do not know what time to aſſign, 
wherein thoſe Good, Candid and Upright Gauls 
Livd, and are not leſs divided in their Opinions 
than thoſe we have already mention'd. 

The Name of Old Gauls is given to ſome of 
the old Court, who withdrew from it, becauſe they 
were involv'd in the diſgrace of a Favourite; or, 
becauſe having nothing to Countenance them but 
his Protection and Kindneſs, they fell with him 
and were confin'd to ſome Province. For as they 
knew the World, and were commonly Men ofParts, 
they made it their Buſineſs to draw the Picture of 
thoſe that compos'd the Court, and their own too, 
and of Courſe, they Repreſented themſelves as Men 
of Honour and Honeſty. This work'd the more ea- 
{ily upon their Auditors, becauſe they were already 
diſguſted, and angry 8 all thoſe they had to 

e deal 
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deal with were ungrateful and perfidious. They 
ſtrengthen d this Impreſſion by the nprightneſs of 
their Proceedings, and the faithful performance of 
their Promiſes ; becauſe few makea difference he. 
tween keeping ones Word when a Man is out of 
Favour, or keeping it when he is in Favour at 
Court, that is, when he is N to break it by 
the greateſt proſpet of Intereft. People are alſo 
inclia'd to favour thoſe that are diſcarded from 
Court without any hopes of beiag recall'd;becauſe 
they are always Civil, Obliging and Submiſſive. 
For thoſe that have nothing to be Proud of, never 
fail to be Submiſſive to others, and their defe- 
rence always inclines them to take their Part. In a 
word,our Curioſity to know what paſs'd at Court, 
when they were employ'd, and the care they take 


in their Relations, to ſhew that they had a great 


ſhare in thoſe Tranſactions, contributes very 
much to make us value them. 
Moſt People confine the Old Gauls to the end 


of the laſt Age, and the beginning of ours, and this 


through meer fancy, and ignorance of Hiſtory ; 
Becauſe thoſe that have the leaſt inſight into 
things, know that no Age was ſo univerſally de- 
prav d as that: An unhappy time, wherein France 
was ſo long torn by the Factions of Great Men, and 
wherein almoſt all the French wanting Allegiance 
to their King, declar'd for thoſe that had em- 
broil'd the Kingdom into a Civil War: A time 
that ought to be blottedout of our Hiſtories, ſince 
then two of the beſt Princes of the World were 
Barbarouſly Murder'd. Some go further and call 
O1d Gault, thoſe that liv'd under the Reigns of 
Charles VII and Lewis XI. But Philip deComines's ex- 
clamations againſt the the Injuſtice and Wicked- 
neſs of that Age, ſnew that they are in the Wrong. 

Others look out for the Old Gauls during the 
Second Race; and others aſcending as high as the 
firſt Beginning of our Monarchy, fancy that the 


French 
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Hans were Men of that ReQtitude, Goodneſs and 
Simplicity, which is not now ſeen among us. But 
examine every Age, and run over all the Reigns 
of our Kings, and you ſhall not find one, but affords 
ſome examples either of the Rebellion of Subjects 
againſt their Princes, or of the danger Princes, have 
been in, of loſing their Crowns; or of Kings depos'd 
by Civil Wars; of the Injuſtice and Treachery of 
Menz or of their Cruelty, Malice, Murders, Aſſaſ- 
ſinations, Falſhood, Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy ; 
and of the orderly Life they led, either to get the 
beſt Preferments, or pleaſe their Vanity. So that 
the Hiſtory of one Age and Nation, is the Hiſtory 
of all Ages and Nations. For there the ſame Co- 
medies and Tragedies are Acted at all times, and 


in all places, with this only difference, that they 


are Acted by different Perſons. 

We muſt take this for a certain truth, that Rea- 
ſon as well as Faith, obliges us to believe, that it is 
in vain to look for a ſincere and real Virtue, either 
in the preſent or paſt Ages; that it was only found 
whilſt our firſt Parents continu'd in the ſtate of 
Innocence; that all Men are generally deprav'd, 
and cannot be diſtinguiſn d from one another but 
by this, (viz ) ſome are openly Vitious,and others 
hide their Crimes; that the Corruption of pro- 
fligate fellows appear in their Actions, whilſt that 
of the Wiſe Men of-this World is conceal'd in 
their Hearts : And therefore that it is a miſtake 
to imagine that the Old Gauls were more faithful 
and better Mea than we. 

As for me, I confeſs, That I can hardly bear all 
the Encomiums that are beſtow'd upon them. I va- 
lue the Old as I do the Modern Gals, and believe 
that they only differ in theirCloths andLanguage. 

Since we are convinc'd,that all theVirtues which 
we ſee, riſe from a proſpect either of Gain, Glory, 

Pleaſure, or ſome dib by end ʒand that no body 
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is Faithful, Juſt, good-Natur'd; and officious 
Gratis; What can then be the Reaſon, that 
People believe, that there were formerly ſome 
Men,who by the meer ſtrength of Nature acquir'd 
a real Virtue ? This Opinion is a conſequence of 
the ſtrong impreſſion of Pride in the firſt Man's 
Heart. For as ſoon as Pride ſprung there, it 
blinded his Underſtanding,and made him believe, 
that he needed to be like God, but to ſhake of his 
; Yoke, Govern himſelf alone, and depend of none 
3 but himſelf. © A perverſe and gloomy Likeneſs, 
* e ſays St. Auguſtin, ſince to attain it, Adam with- 
5 © drew from the Light of God, without which, he 
* wasnotableto be his own guide, and retir'd 
within himſelf, where he only found the dark 
* ſhades of that nothing, from whence he was 
drawn, and thoſeof thatSin,which he had juſt then 
committed. Men ever ſince that time have look d 
upon themſelves as Gods, able to diſcern Good 
from Evil, and to follow the one and fhun the o- 
ther. They cou'd neverſince be reclaim'd fromtheir 
Proud Opinion, that Free Will alone can adorn 
them with all the Virtues; and they cannot con- 
ceivethatthoſe who cantame the moſtSavageBeaſts, 
and train up the moſt unteachable, cannot burniſh 
and regulate their ownManners. This vaſt Opinion 
of Man's Worth can never be rooted out ; becauſe 
it doth not ſpring in the Mind, but is fo interwo- 
ven in our Nature, that none comes into the World 
Coneil. without it. Therefore the Church, that knows it to 
Trid, de be a Capital Error, obliges Children to renounce 
nut. Seſſ. it at firſt, and to acknowledge thatGod is the only 

ap. 1. Spring of all Virtues, and that none can hope 

to be juſtifi d but by the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt. 

The Second Reaſon, That People Erroneouſl) 

believe that the Old Greeks, Romans, and Gaul. 

were truly Virtuous ʒ and that Hiſtorians have ſet 

off and extoll'd their Clemency, Generoſity, Stea- 

dineſs, and Fidelity, is, that the Motives _ w 
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feed and abated the value of their Actions are 
not known : Whereas all Wiſe Men do not like 
the Virtue of their Age,becauſe they know them. 
For narrowly inſpecting into the Lives of thoſe 
that are prais'd for their Virtue, they find fome 
Clement out of Policy, others Generous out of 
Vanity ; Theſe, true for Intereſt ſake ; and thoſe 
Steady out of Stubborneſs. Thus they obſerve 
the defects of Actions that are moſt admir'd, 
and diſcover the Lameneſs of Virtues that are 
cry'd up by the Mob. 

Jo conclude, what gives us a good Opinion of 
thoſe that liv'd long before us, is, that we are in- 


dulgent to the Dead, and ſecretly averſe to the Li- 


ving. We favour the Dead, becauſe they are out 
of our way, do not croſs our deſigus, and are not in 
a condition to wrong us; and we do not love the 
Living, becauſe their uneaſie Temper breaks our 
Reſt, and their Malice ſtains our Reputation; they 
thwart our projects out of Envy and jealouſie, and 
thoſe that are Men of Worth make our imper- 
fections more Conſpicuous. This averſion to the 
Living, appears by that ſecret Joy, which we feel 
at the Death of thoſe that never did us any 
harm, upon no other account than, that had 
they liv'd longer, they might have alter d and 
been our Enemies; which explains this Proverb, 
The more Dead, the leſs Enemies. 

We muſt not then imagine, that thoſe that liv d 


before us were Honeſter than we. Our Anceſtors 


did, we do, and our Poſterity will complain of the 
* Corruption of Manners, of the Univerſal Preva- 
© lency of Injuſtice, and that Men do every day 
& grow worſe. Don't ask, ſays Solomon, why former 
„Ages were better than ours. It is a foolith 


© Queſtion, 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of ths Character of Humane Virtue, 


A Riſtotle's Maxim, that we derive our 

Knowledge from the Senſes, 15 juſtly ex- 
ploded. For thoſe that ſtrive to maintain it, do 
not obſerve that they reduce our Kaowledge to 
a very narrow compaſs, and that the Senſes are 
ſo far from being fit to inform Reaſon, that the 
chief buſineſs of Reaſon is to correct their Er- 
rors, and never to proceed to Sentence up- 
on their bare Verdict. Beſides , it is very 
certain, according to the Doctrine of Flato and 
of the Stoicks, that the Senſes do not know 


their Objects, but only receive their impreſſions ; 


and that to See, Hear, Smell, Taſte, and Feel, 
are Senſations of the Soul. Bor when our Minds 
are diſtracted, we do not often ſee thoſe that 
are before us. The Senſes are then the Canals, 
through which the impreſſions of Objects upon 
the Nerves are convey'd to the Seat of the Soul; 


which excite her, and make her conceive ſeve- 


ral things according as the Scat of the Soul is 
variouſly affected. | 

Now as Thoughts are the Images of things, 
the Soul cou'd not poſſibly have any Thought 
and draw in her ſelf the Picture of a thing, ha 
not She a notion of it. 

The Soul hath then of neceſſity ſome Natural 
Ideas, that are the firſt Principles of our know- 
ledge, and without which it is impoflible for her 
to think. 

Experience confirms this. For we obſerve in 
the Mind of Children, (even before they have 
been Taught) the Ideas of Gift, loan and depoſi- 
tum, whereupon they upbraid and accuſe one 
another of the wrongs that are done among them, 


and determine all their little Quarrels. but 
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But none of our Ideas, which Nature hath 
given us as fo many internal Guides, is ſo Con- 
ſpicuous as that of Virtue. For although moſt 
People, blinded by their various Paſſions, have 
conceiv'd a prodigious number of falſe Ideas, yet 
that of Virtue is {till Printed in their Minds. 
« Sift well thy Mind, ſays Cicero, thou wilt 
* find there the true Notion ofa Good Man. 

It is this notion of a Good Man, and of Vir- 
tue that engages all Men, though of different Na- 
tions, Opinions and Taſte, to agree to bave a 
Veneration for Virtue, and an Averſion for 
Vice. It is upon this Notion, that they praiſe 
and accuſe themſelves, and that the molt pro- 
fligate Wretches approve of Virtue, and deſire 
to be Good Men. It is that which recommends 
Piety, Juſtice, Faith, Probity, Goodneſs, Honeſty 
and Humanity, and makes us in love with our 
Duties, and think that nothing is to be compar'd 
to a Man, who performs them all. Therefore 
it is this Notion, which diſcovers the deficiency, 
or rather all the imperfections of Humane Vir- 
tue, whoſe Character we are oblig'd to draw. 

Humane Virtue covets a great many Witneſles 
and Admirers; becauſe its true bent is not to be 
really a Virtue, but to appear one: Whereas 
true Virtue deſires only to be real, and is even 
glad to be unknown; and thoſe, who are the 
exacteſt obſervers of it require no other Wit- 
neſſes chan their Conſciences. 

Humane Virtue is full of preſumption. It 
fancies it ſelf able to bear with all accideats, and 
to Conquer all Obſtacles : Whereas true Virtue 
is always diffident of its own Strength, never 
rins any hazards, and avoids whatever may move 
che Paſſions, Jeſt it ſnou d be foil'd by them. 

Humane Virtue is Haughty and Proud. It 
will never yield, ſubmit, or ſuffer any equal: 
Whereas true Virtue is Humble, docil, and Pli- 
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ant, and thoſe that enjoy it are not angry to 
be out-done by others. 

Humane Virtue is Scornful, and hath the ut- 
moſt Contempt for thoſe that are not Virtuons; 
it ſeverely examines thoſe that are ſuch, and only 


approves it ſelf. Whereas true Virtue turns 


the ſeverity of its votaries againſt themſelves, 
and makes them ſo Compaſſionate, that they 
look upon the Vices of the greateſt Debauchecs, 
as their own. 

Humane Virtue is ſo Selfiſh, that Intereſt ſeems 
the only Spring of all its Actions; in ſo much 
that its efforts are more or lefs vigorous, as the 
by-ends that Actuate it, are greater or leſſer 
and that it remains unactive, when that Spring 
is ſtop'd. Whereas true Virtue makes Man every 
way Unſelfiſh: He is not Virtuous that he may 
be reckon'd ſuch, and his only aim in all his 
Actions is to perform his duty. 

To conclude, The Virtue of the Wiſe Men of 


this World is ſo vain, that it is not aſnam d to 
' Brag, Quote and Praiſe it ſelf: W hereas true 


Virtue is Modeſt, and fo Baſhful that it will not 


receive its due praiſes. 


This laſt mark of the deficiency of Humane 


_ Virtue appears in the diſcourſe of thoſe that ſet 
up for Integrity. I have no ſhining Qualities, 


ſays one, but j am undoubtedly a Man of Honour 
and Honeſty ; Few come up to me, fays ano- 
ther, and are as | wou'd have them; 1 wou'd 
have them Plain, Sincere, Steady, Tender- 
hearted , Truſty and Punctual, for I am all 
that. Yet the very ſame Perſons, after they 
have carefully try'd and obſerv'd one anotzers 
Actions, agree to ſay in private, that c- 
thing is ſorare as a true Friend, nothing ſo difi- 
cult as to find a Truſty Man, and that moſt Peopk 
are hut Cheats, and that every body is Selfiſh. 


But it we give our ſelves the trouble to gather 
3 | O- 
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together all the defects of Humane Virtue ; and 
view them in a lump, we ſhall ſee that it is only a 
ſham imitation of true Virtue ; and that the 
Greatneſs, Strength, Equity, Wiſdom, and all 
other excellent Qualities of this laſt are ſo diſ- 
figur'd in Humane Virtue, that it only appears the 
Corruption of ſound Virtue ; and that Humane 
Virtue is Haughtily exalted, Stubbornly Con- 
ſtant, vainly Generous and Liberal, and Selfiſhly 
good Natur'd ; that its Complaiſance is fawaing, 
its Mildaeſs an outward ſhew, and Humility falſe, 
In aword, we ſhall be convinc'd that its Juſtice 
is dowaright ſeverity; its force, violence; its 
ſteadineſs, Stifueſs; its prudence, diſſimulation 
and craft; its wiſdom, hypocriſy; and its Mag- 
nanimity, Pride. | 

Theſe Vices appear in Humane Virtue ; becauſe 

it wants a Virtue that contains all the Virtues, I 
mean Charity, without which, ſays Thomas Aquinas, 
all other Virtues are lame and imperfect; ſince 
Charity refers them all to God, which compleats 
and perfects them. Whoſoever conſiders, that 
Virtue is the Life of the Soul, and that as the Scrip- 
ture teaches us, he that doth not love is in a ſtate 
of Death, will think this an undoubted truth; 
which convinces us how much Ariftorle was in the 
wrong, to affirm that Self- love, which ſays he, is to 
blame when it engages Mau to mind nothing but 
Senſual Pleaſures, deſerves to be prais d, when it 
induces him to perform ſome Actions of Tempe- 
perance and Equity to ſatisfy it ſelf. As if theſe 
were not Vitious, but Virtuous Actions, which are 
done for one's on ſake; and as if this was not the 
greateſt fault that Man can be Guilty of, to look 
upon himſelf as the Center of his Actions and De- 
fires. This truth in fine ſhews plainly, that Lucre- 
tia s Chaltity, Titus his Goodneſs, Alexander's Ge- 
nerolity, Socrates his Wiſdom, and generally all the 
Virtues that did not propoſe God tor their object, 
are 
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are like the vain Titles of ſome Princes, who ſtile 
themſelves Kings of Kingdoms,which they do not 
enjoy; and that thoſe, who follow ſuſtice, keep 
ſecrets, and faithfully reſtore what they were in- 
truſted with, that they may be thought Men of 
worth and prais d as ſuch, are like thoſe ſtately 
Tombs whoſe outſide is adorn d with the Figures 
of all the Virtues, but contain nothing but Hu- 
Mane Crruption. We muſt then love God, if we 
deſign that our Virtues be real and uſeful, that the 
Integrity which appears in our Actions be alſo in 
our intentions, and that our Hearts he cur'd of all 
their Wounds, Man, notwithſtanding all his En- 
dowments, Parts, and Virtues, is nothing before 
God without Charity; yet, though he had no 
Learning, Wit and Knowledge, he is all before 
Sod, when he ſincerely loves him. 
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HAT benefit can we reap from all this 
oh formance, and to what purpoſe was it 
undertaken? To rid Men of thoſe vain Thoughts 
wherewith they flatter themſelves that they have 
3 great Soul, and Good, Noble and Generous Incli- 
nations; That it is in their power to be Modeſt, 

Sober, Continent, Faithful and juſt; That many are 
really ſo and by the ſtrenghth of Reaſon have ſub- 
du'd their Paſſions; and to cure them of ſuch like 
Whims, which make them Contemptible to the 
Wiſe. It was upon that ſcore, that | have particu- 
—2 treated of every Humane Virtue; and that to 
ſne their defects, I have laid Man's Heart open to 
him, that he might ſee the true principles of his 
virtnous Actions. N 
So that the firſt advantage that we reap by this 
work, is to be no longer deceiy d, and * 
ES that 
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that vaſt number of good, extraordinary and 

reat Actions which we ſee Men perform; and to 
conclude no more, that thoſe that are regular in 
their Diet are virtuouſly Sober, that People do ſome 
Generous Actions, and that a Man that behaves 


himſelf with Mildneſs and Humility , is heartily 


Mild and Humble. Men may eaſily do this, if in- 
ſtead of letting their Thoughts wander abroad as 
they generally do, they will retire within them- 
ſelves, and conſider the common Principles and 
Motives of their Actions. I am ſure that they 
ſhall then find, that they Act Virtuoully to ſatisfie 
their Paſſions ; and that their Natural Malice hath 
even a great ſhare in ſome of their beſt Actions; 
that the Heroick Deeds of Conquerours , which 
rank them among Demy Gods, proceed from a 
greedy deſire of Glory and Fame; that a deſire of 
a peaceable,and abſolute Reign, is the hidden Prin- 
ciple of the Juſtice and Clemency of Sovereign 
Princes; and that a happy Conſtitution makes Peo- 
ple Mild, Moderate and Sober. This ſhall convince 
them, that all Humane Virtaes are either Vain, 
Crafty or Natural. 
The ſecond advantage is, to fancy no more 
that our Heart is Strong, Great, Good and 
\ Generous; and on the contraty to acknowledge, 
that it is full of Malice, Mean, Weak and Selfiſh ; 
and that the ſtate of Man, who believes that his 
Free- will enables him to do any thing, is ſo much 
the more ſurprizing and deplorable, becauſe he 
doth not know that he is a Slave to Covetouſnels, 
Ambition, Love, Envy, Jealouſie, Hatred and Re- 
venge, as to ſo many Furies, who Tyrannically 
force him to do what they pleaſe, and always 
make him Groan under an intolerable Yoke: 


The Third, Is to depend no longer upon our 


own Strength; ſince our Heart, which we hop'd 
wou d help us to ſhake off the Chains of the Paſſi- 
ons, being it ſelf manacl'd,is the greateſt obſtacle 
to Virtue. l The 
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TheFourth, To reclaim us from that groſsError, 
which moſt People harbour, that there are noble 
Paſſions, great and generous Souls; and to learn, 
that the diviſion of the Paſſions into noble Paſſions, 
among which Love and Ambition are plac'd, and 


into Brutiſn and Mean Paſſions, as Avarice and 


Senſuality, was made by Blind Men, who being like. 
wiſe Slaves, wou'd put ſome difference between 
their Slavery: To make us conceive at the ſame 
time, that what 1s call'd noble Souls, are a ſet of 
vain People, who out of an eager deſire to deſerve 
publick Applauſe, abſtain not from all vitious 
Actions, but only from thoſe that may Stain their 
Reputation ; and that ſublime and exalted Souls, 
ſuchas we fancy thoſe of Heroes, are Souls, or ra- 


ther Men carry'd away with a wild Ambition, that 


doth not let them be at reſt, till theyhave diſturb'd 
others, and whoſe Boiſtorouſneſs, which hurries 


them to dare and undertake any thing, is miſtaken 
for à Divine Virtue. 


The Fifth, That knowing that Actions which 
appear moſt Pratſe-ygorthy and Virtuous, are per- 


| form'd for Self-intereſt, or out of Vanity, we may 


not live in that Shameful Ignorance that all the 
Sages and Heroes of Antiqulty liv'd in; the firſt 
having never diſcover'd that Pride, and not 
Virtue, influenc'd their Actions; and the laſt 
having toil'd and labour'd fo hard, upon no 
other ſcore, but to make their Names fa- 


mous in the World, without ever troubling 


their Heads to know themſelves, or that 
their Inclinations were mean and groveling, or 
that their greateſt Ambition was to be Applauded. 
For this Ignorance was the Cauſe, that rating 
themſelves not according to the meaneſs of their 
deſires, but according to the greatneſs of their 
Conqueſts and Victories, they fancy'd themſelves 
greater and more deſerving than other Men; and 
that being Intoxicated with Sclf-conceit, they 
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were ready to ſwallow the moſt fulſome Stuff, pro- 
vided what was ſaid redounded to their Glory. 
Alexander betray'd that Credulous Weakneſs , 
when he gave Credit to Jupiter Hammons Oracle, 


(which intimated to him, that he was 2 God,) and 


afterwards exacted Divine Honours from all his 


Subjects. ; 
The Sixth, To be convinc'd, that thoſe who 


believe and call themſelves Honeſt Men, have 
no juſt claim to that Title. For if the love of Vir. 


tue do not ſway in their Hearts, if they be only 
Juſt, Faithful, Good and Generous to get Men's 
eſteem, or to advance themſelves in the World, 


theirVirtue is falſe;and if theirVirtue be falſe, how 


can they be Honeſt Men, and by what Legerde- 
main can Honeſty be ſeparated from true Virtue ? 
However, it 1s done every day, and we ſee a great 
many, who having nothing but ſome falſe Virtues 
link'd with ſeveral Vices, wou'd nevertheleſs take 
it very ill, were they not thought Men of Honour. 
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* Honeſty,ſays Thomas Aquinas, is a word in uſe to 2. 2. q. 
© ſignify an Honeſt State, that is a State worthy of 25. 415. 
* Honour ; but no condition deſerves to be Ho- Alt. 2+ , 


ce nour'd, but that of a Man truly Virtuous, and 
therefore Honeſty cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt with- 
© out Virtue. 

The Seventh, is, to find our ſelves no longer 
diſpos'd to practice Virtue, as the Men of Ho- 
nour and Honeſty of this World practice it, when 
we know that they pitch upon Virtues that are 
uſeful to their Temporal Intereſt, and neglect Pi- 
ety and all other Virtues that might be ſerviceable 
to their Souls; that they per form the Duties that 
ſvit with their Inclinations, and tranſgreſs thoſe 
that thwart them; and that they do goodAQtions 
only to have occaſion to value themſelves and de- 
ſpiſe others. This mark of a ſham Virtue appears 
ia thoſe that are call'd Men of Honour. For they 
ſpeak ſlightingly of thoſe that are not Honeſt, or 
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will be Brib'd; and have ſo mean an opinion of 
them, that comparing themſelves with them, they 
find that their Soul is Noble and Great; it alſo ap- 
pears in that kind of Honeſt Women,. whoſe Haug. 
tineſs increaſes in proportion to their Honeſty, and 
who not only Scorn, but alfo Abhor thoſe that are 
not Modeſt. | 
What alſo helps us to be out of conceit with the 
Virtue of Men ofHonour,is that they ſeem to acknow- 
ledge no other Virtue but Fidelity, and to fancy that 
they are not oblig'd to acquire the reſt. Now 
it is very evident, that whether we apply our ſelves 
to the practice of proves through Charity, or Self- 
loye, we are indiſpenſably oblig'd to practice them 
all, and fo be exact in the performance of allour Duties, 
otherwiſe we perform none of them according to this 
Sentence of the Apoſtle, Whoſoever ſpall keep the whole 
Law, and yet offend in one point, he is Guilty of all. 
And indeed, how can we believe him a Good Man, 
that is true to others, and yet hath no. Senſe of Reli- 
gion, and is falſe to God? How can we call him an 
Honeſt Man, who is a zealous Friend and a bad Re- 
lation, and who is beneficent, and yet not afraid to 
wrong his Neighbour? What we may depend upon, 
is, that although we are uncertam whether we do 
thoſe good Actions, which God's Law doth preſcribe, 
byan impulſe of Grace orNature,yet nothing can bet- 
ter aſſure us that we are Acted by his Spirit, than the 
practice of all Virtues, and the due performance of 
all our Duties. For although no Acts of Virtue, to 
conſider them ſingly, are above Humane Reach; yet 
it is very difficult to perform them all, and to find ſome 
ſo well qualifi'd by their Conſtitution, Inclinatioas, 
and Mind, to know of themſelves, what they ought 
outwardly to do towards God and their Nei hbours, 
and to diſcharge ſo many Duties through their own 
Strength, This is the Reaſon, that the Virtueof 
Heathens was ſo imperfect and defective, and that not 
one of thoſe that knew God, if we except Plato, con- 
ceiv d that we ought to humble our ſelves before him, 
and to beg Wiſdom of him in our Prayers, So that 
their Virtue, which made ſo great a noiſe, not being 
Humble and Religious, wanted two Eſſential Quali- 


ties of Virtue, That of Honeſt Men, and of Merof 
Honour, 
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Honour hath greater and many more defects. For to 
ſay nothing, that they have commonly no Devotion, 
and are as full of Pride and Preſumption, as the Phi- 
joſophers were, they are Voluptuous, Haſty, Re- 
vengeful, and make all their Virtue conſiſt to Betray 
no body. For how can a reaſonable Man reſolve to 
imitate a Virtue that is join'd with ſo many Vices;that 
only abſtains from Scandalous Actions; that doth not 
induce him to Fear and Serve God; and that far from 
making him Milder and more Tractable, renders 
him ore Haughty, and only feeds and augments his 
Pride! | 3 
The Eight and Laſt Advantage, That we reap 


from this Work, is, to be convinc'd of the neceſſity 


of recurring to God as the only true Author. of that 
Virtue, Which purifies the Heart from all Paſſions, 
and deſtroys Self-love. © For as Plato ſays, If we be 
& not Born Virtuous, and do not become ſuch by Edu- 


ce cation, Study andInduſtry;to whom ought we more 


« reaſonably to apply our ſelyes: to obtain ſo rare a 
Gift as Virtue, but to God, who being the Spring 
« of all Good is doubtleſs the Fountain the 
c greateſt Geod ? 

But it is not enough to be convinc'd, that none can 
be Virtuous without God's Aſſiſtance, to engage 
him to grant us that Favour ; we muſt firſt know 
the value of it, and learn from the Miſerable State 
of Mankind, ( which is ſuch, that we neither can 
nor will go out of it and turn unto God ) that 
this Succour muſt be the effect of an Almighty 
Power. A leſſer ſupply wou'd not be proportion'd 
to our extream Wants. For we muſt not only be 
endow'd with a ſufficient Strength to raiſe our ſelves 
to Gad, but alſo to Conquer our Rehellious Wills; 
and from Haughty, Wicked and Impious Crea- 
tures to become Good, Humble and Religious Men. 
We mult belides, be enabl'd to break all our Tyes 
to Glory, Wealth, ”leaſures, and Fleeting Beau- 
ty 5 to ſubdue Worldly Fear, that inveterate 
Enemy to Devotion; and to root out of our Minds 
that Swarm of Errors, which makes us ſo fond of 
the Maxims of this World, overvalue a Proud 
and Touchy Heart, and miſtake our Paſſions, that is 
the Violence and Heat of the ſecret Feavers that de- 
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your us, for Noble Inclinations, and the Vigour and 
Health of the Soul. Secondly, We muſt acknow- 
ledge, that God doth freely, and without being 
any ways oblig'd to it, grant us this neceſſary, Po- 
tent and valuable Aſſiſtance; That Men and An- 

els having equally Tranſoreſs'd his Laws, and de- 
ery'd the ſame Puniſhments, God hath been pleas'd 
to exert his Mercy on Mankind, and to throw the 
Prevaricating Angels Headlong into Hell, to be E- 
ternally there Examples and Victims of his Tuſtice, 
To conclude, we muſt confeſs, that God doth not 
forgive our Crimes, and exempt us from Puniſh- 
ments for our own ſakes ; but for the ſake of Jeſus 
Chrift his only Begotten Son, who ſhed his Blood 
to appeaſe his Father's Anger, and reconcile us with 
him; That it is in Jeſus Chriſt, and through Jeſus 
Chrift, and for the ſake of Feſus Chrift that we are 
juſtifi d; and that being Enemies to God, and Un- 
grateful and Rebellious Children, he wou'd never 
Pardon us, did not he withdraw his Eyes from us, and 
fix them on his Beloved Son, who was always Obe- 
dient and Faithful to him, 

Theſe Humble Thoughts and Acknowledgements 
may incline God to ſhew us Mercy, and make us 
really Juſt and Good Men; ſince as the Scripture 


tells us, God reſiſteth the Proud, and giveth Grace 


anto the Humble. 
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Me Moral Reflections of the 
late Duke dela Rochefoucauld, 
haumg appear d twice before in En- 
liſh, and that ſome Tears ago, the 
3 has no Need to be inform'd of 
the Merit of the Work, or of its Au- 
thor ; what he is here particularly de- 
ir d to take Notice of gs, That not with- 
ſtanding the two Pl T ranſlations, 
this is reallythe fir ſt time that a Ver ſi- 
on has been made of this Noble Writer 
from a Genuine Edition; That the 
Deſcription of Self-love, and the Max- 
ims following, are added at the End, 
tho they bear no other mark of their 
being bb. de la Rochefoucauld' than 
this, that they are Printed in tbe Pa- 
ris Edition; T hat of the Maxims, 
there are here Tranſlated but T wenty 
| Nine, 


gmal. 
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Advertiſement, 
Nine, becauſe all the reſt, which 
make up the Number of Fifty, in that 
Du are but ſo many Repeated 
out of the Reflections. And that, in 


fine, in the preſent Attempt, "it has 


been caref ully re 2 
as near us the T ranſla tor was capgbl: 
of doing it, 19 the Turn of I hought.and 
ls * - ” 
Manner of Expreſſun us d in the Ori- 
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| "Hether the Moral Reflection, were writs 
ten by Monſieur *** | am not able 

for certain to inform you, tho? it muſt be con- 
feſt, the Style of em ſeems to bear a near Re- 
ſemblance of his. Common Reports, are not up- 
on light Grounds to be credited, time alone will 
diſcover the Truth. This is all the Anſwer I 
can make to your firſt Queſtion ; and fof the 
Other, if you had not an extraordinary In- 
fluence over me, I ſhou'd never venture to 
give you my Opinion of em with ſo much free- 

om, ſince ſeveralPerſons are prepoſſeſt againſt 

this Piece, and I am perhaps too much ſo in 
its favour. Nevertheleſs, ſince you Command 
5 | A me, 
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11 A Diſconrſe upon 
me, I ſhall tell you my Thoughts of it, with- 
out pretending to ſet up for a maker of Diſ- 
ſertations, andiwithout regarding, in the leaſt, 
the Perſon that is ſuppos'd to have written it. 
"Tis eaſy to dilcover at the firſt view that this 
Piece was never defſignd to appear in the 
World, but was compos'd by a Perſon of Qua- 
lity for his own Entertainment, without aſ- 
piring to the Glory of being an Author. If it 
ſhould chance to be Monſieur's * K * ] 
can aflure you his Wit, his Rank and his 
Merit, advance him far above the Degree of 
Ordinary Men, and that his Reputation is 
- Eſtabliſhd in the World by ſo many better 
-* Titles, that he has no occaſion by writing 
Books to diſtinguiſh himſelf; in ſhort, if This 
is his, I'm confident he will be no leſs con- 
cern d 8 that theſe Reflections are 
- - made publick, than he was when the Memoirs 
- Which are attributed to him were Printed. 
But you know, Sir, how forward this Age is to 
Publiſh every Thing that's New eſpecially thoſe 
Things, that go under ſuch Names as are fure to 
recommend em, and how impoſſible “tis to 
prevent this Practice, were one never ſo much 
jnclin d to do it. There's nothing, Sir, more 
certain than that Names alone ſet a Price up- 
on things with thoſe People who have, not 
Judgment to know their real value. The 
value of theſe Xeflecllons is known but to a 
unry few. Perſons, tho? a great many have 
taken upon em to give their Opinion of em. 
As for my part, I do. not pretend to have De- 
© tiracy-and Ability enough to make a Criticiſm 
„on, em, and to diſcover their Defects-; I lay 


wr=ry 
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* 
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- ..: Deſicacy and Ability, becauſe I'm petfwaded 


+, that to undertake ſuch a Province, à Man 
, ought to be Maſter of both' the One and the 
| | : Other; 
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Other; and tho? I were able to Flatter my 
ſelf that I poſieſt both theſe Qualities, I be- 
lieve I ſhou'd find few things in em, to be either 
added or retrench'd. And indeed, there ap- 
pears to me thro' out theſe Reffections, to be 
ſuch a Force and Penetration, ſuch” Bold and 
Elevated Thoughts, ſuch a Grand and Noble 
turn of Expreſſion, accompany'd with a cer- 
tain Air of Quality, as are not Acquir'd by 
Study, and belong not to all that are Preten- 
ders to Writing. I confeſs there is not that 
Order and Regularity in *em, as might be ex- 
peed in a Work of long Thought and Labour, 
and that a Man of Learning, who enjoyd a 
great deal of Leiſure might have been able 
to have digeſted em into a better method: 
But a Man that only writes for himſelf, and 
for his own Diverſion, who ſets down his 
Thoughts juſt as they come into his Head, 
do's not affect ſo ſtrict an Obſervance of Rules, 
as he who makes a Profeſſion of Writing, and 
endeavours to geta Reputation by his Pen. 
Yet has this Irregularity its Graces, and ſuch 
Graces too as Art cannot imitate. I don't 
know whether you are of my Taſte, but tho 
I ſhou'd incur the diſpleaſure of the Learned 
Writers, I cannot Sar profeſſing to you, 
that I ſhall as long as I live, prefer the Negli- 
gent Style of a Courtly Well-bred Man that 
has Wit, to the Stiff and Awkard Regularity 
of a great Scholar that never ſaw any thing 
but his Books. | The more Careleſs the Things 
appear d which he ſaid and did, and the more of 
4 certain Eaſy Negligence that they diſcover d, the 
more agreeably were they receiv d, under the Air and 


| + Difaque facta que e jus quanto Solutiora, © quandam ſui 
Neglipentiam præferentia, tanto gratius in ſpecie m ſimplicitatis 
accipiebantur. Tacit. Annal. L. 16. 
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iv A Diſcourſe upon 
| Diſguiſe of an Unaſfected ſimplicity. *Tis from 
Tacitus | borrow this Paflage ; the Latin of 
which I have ſet down in the Margin, where 
if you have a Mind vou may read it, being 
not very ſure whether you are fond. of a 
Language, which at preſent has but a ſmall 
ſhare in the Converſation of the Genteel part 
of the World, tho I know you underſtand it 
14 perfectly well. Tis of one of the fineſt Wits 
il of Antiquity, whom that Author ſpeaks of, 
| | and whom amongſt the few Favourites of the 
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Prince, was choſen to be the Soveraign Judge 
1 of Politeneſs and Pleaſure:in his Court. What 
14 remains of his Works, which is only ſome Frag- 
| 


ments, diſcover how many Graces and Beau- 
„ ties, the Eaſy, Natural, and as it were, Negli- 
=- gent Air in Speaking and Writing has, where- 

| as that exaQneſs that is ſo Labourd and 


1 | Study'd, has always ſomething in it that is 
ii Conſtrain'd, Cold, Dry and Languid; there 
| 
| 


never being found in the Works of thoſe Peo- 
| ple that are ſuch Slaves to Rules, thoſe Lively, 
ö Vigorous, Strong and Sublime Beauties, the 
It happy Talent of Writing Eaſily and Nobly. 
- Thus have I told you my Sentiments of this 
Work in General: But I plainly perceive this 
is not enough to content you, and that you 
expect I ſhould Anſwer more particularly the 
Objections which have been made to you a- 
gainſt it. The firſt as I think is this; That 
_ theſe Reflections deſtroy all the Vertues. To Which 
this may be Reply'd, that the Authors Inten- 
tion appears far from any Inclination todeftroy f 
em; all that he pretends to, is to ſhew that | 
there is hardly any 1uch- Thing as perfect 
Vertue in the World, and that in the 
eateſt part of our Actions, there is a mixture 


of Error and Truth, of Perfection and Imper- 
4 fection, 
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fection, of Vice and Vertue: He conſiders 
the Heart of Man as he's corrupted, attack d 


by Pride, ſeduc d by Self-Love, and encom- 


paſs'd with Ill Examples, like the f Com- 
mander of a Town Beſiegd, who forwant of 


Silver, makes Money of Leather and Paſt- 


Board. This Money has the Figure of the 
Good, is put off for the ſame Value, but tis 
only Miſery and Neceflity that makes it paſs 
current with the Beſieg d. In the ſame manner, 
the greateſt part of Humane Actions, Which. 
the World takes for Vertues, are very often 
nothing but the Image and Reſemblance of 
Vertues; the Actions, nevertheleſs, are not 
without their Merit, and are worthy in ſome 
ſort of our Eſteem; it being diſficult, as Man 
is Confſtituted to have any better. But ſup- 
poſing it True, that the Author of the Res 
flections believ'd there was no Vertue real in 
Man, conſidering him purely in aState of Na- 
ture, wou'd he be the firſt Perſon that ever 
was of that Opinion? If I were not afraid you 
wou'd think affected to appear a great Scho- 
lar, I cou'd quote toyou ſome Grave Authors, 
and even Fathers of the Church and great 
Saints, that were of Opinion that Self-Love 
and Pride, were the very Soul of the.Nobleſt 
Actions of the Pagans. I coud ſhew you how 
ſome of em have not even excepted out of this 
number, the Chaſtity of Lucretia, whom, all 
the World believ'd really Vertuous, till ſuch 
time as they had diſcover'd the Falſity of that 
Vertue, which had Acquird the Admirati- 
on of fo many Ages. Can you think, Sir, 


that Seneca, who ſets his (a) Wiſe Man 


on the ſame Level with the Gods, 
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4 282 upon 
was truly Wiſe, himſelf, and that he was really 
perſwatled of what he endeayour'd to perſwade 
others ? As great a Power as his Pride had over 
him, /he cou'd not but con feſs, (ch) That he had 
ne ver ſeen in the World 75 mple of the Idea he 
bads propos d: That "twas, impoſſi 2 - among ſt ſt Alen to 
find. ſo.compleat, a Vertue, and that the moſt Perfect 
Perſon amongſt them, was he that had the feweſt De- 
fetts. Heacknowledges (c) That Socrates may be 
E praach d with having. tad ſome ſuſpicious Friendſhi ps; 
Plato and; Ariſtotle with having been Covernous 3 
Bpicurus with having 24 Prodigal and Voluptious; 
but at the ſame time crys out, That we ſhou'd be 
but ran Happy cou d we , artain to the Imitation of 
their Vices. 
This Philoſopher won'd have been in the 
right to have ſaid as much of his own Vices, for 
no Man cou'd be over Unhappy in 
whoſe Power it was, like him, to enjoy all 
manner of Wealth, Honour and Pleaſure, 
under the. Affectation of Diſpiſing em; 
dt was agreeable enough to Moralize, while 
"at the fame. time he. my himſelf ( d) Ma- 
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YER, 
(Aa) Jovem play 10g. oy quam bouum virum. 
” Sete Epiſt. LNVEXIII. Deus non vincit Sapien- 
rem felicitare, etiam ſj Mincit atate. Senec. ibid. 
= CA e enim illum invenies que m tot feculis 
2 Savientem, pro apt 1 minime malus. 
Senec. de Trang. 
7e Objicete Platoni and petierit pecuniam » 
Ariſtorehs quod accepzyity Epicuro quod Conſumpſerit, 
Gocrats | Alcihiade m. & Phedrum objettare; Ovos 
uſu Maxime falices; cum-primum vobis imitari vitia 


moftre-contigeriit,. Senec. de Vit. Beat. 
„„ ſter 
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ſter of the Empire, and Emperor, and 
Favourite Gallant tothe Empreſs; poſſeſt of 
ſumptuous Palaces, delicious Gardens, and in full .- 
Eaſe to Preach up Moderation and Poverty in. 
the midſt of Opulence and Riches. This is what 
he confefies himſelf in Þ his Speech to Nero, 
who began to entertain a ſuſpicion of his vaſt- 
Treaſures and Greatneſs, and he is ſo per- 
plex'd in his Excuſes, that that Emperor cou d 
not forbear to laugh at him, as it appears by 
his Anſwer. Do you imagine, Sir, that this 
Stoick, who in this manner Counterfeited- 
the Maſtry of his Paſſions, had any other 
Vertue than that of concealing his Vices, and 
that when he order'd his Veins to be open'd he 
did not more than once repent he had left his 
Pupil the power of putting him to Death? 
View but a little nearer the falſe Bravery of 
this Man, and you wall fee, that in making 
all theſe fine Reaſonings on the Immortality of 
the Soul, he ſought only to beat out of his Head 
the fear of Death; he muſters up all his Forces 
to put a good Face on the matter; he biteshis 
Tonzue, for tear that he ſhou'd own that Pain 
was an Evil; he pretends, that Rea ſomis able 
to render a Man q Impaſſible, and inſtead of 
Humbling his Pride, raiſes him above the 
Divinity. He wou'd have much more oblig'd 
us frankly to have confeſt the Weaknels 
and Corruption of the Humane Paſſions, than 
3 
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(d) Senecam adoriuntur, tanquam Ingentes, Q ſuprà priva- 
tum modum eveitas opes adbuc augeret; quod que Studia civium 
in je verteret; hortorum queg; amenitate, & villarum magni- 
ficentia quaſi principe m ſupergrederetur. Tacit. Ann. l. XIV. 

FT Tacit. Ann. L. XIV. 

+ Siptentem ſi in Phalaridis tauro peraratur, exclamaturum 
dulce aſt, © ad ume nil, 11tiner. Epic, apud S2nec; 
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vil” - A Diſcourſe upon 
to have taken ſo much Pains to impoſe on us. bi 
The Author of the Refle&ions has purſu'd a dif- 4 
ferent: Courſe, he expoſes to view all the Mi- 
ſeries of Man, but tis of Man abandon'd to 
his own Conduct, that he ſpeaks, and not of 
Man enli — by the Knowledge of Chriſti- 
anity, and ſupported by the Aſſiſtance of Di- 
vine Grace: He ſhows how in ſpight of the ef- 
forts of Reaſon, Pride and Self-Love do never 
fail to lurk in the Secret Receſſes of the Heart 
of Man, to exiſt there and to preſerve 
Strength enough to diffuſe their Venom thro? 
the greateſt part of its Motions and Inclina- 
tions. 

The Second Objection that has been made 
to you, and which bears a great Aſfinity with | 
the former is, that The Reflettions paſs in the World | 
for the Subtilties of a Cenſorious Perſon, who puts an 2 
HI Conſtruction upon. the moſt indifferent Actions. 


vou tell me that ſome of your Friends have | 
aſſur d you with all Sincerity, that they know | 
from their own Experience, that Men do | 
ſometimes do good without any other view 


than that of Good ; and often even without 
any view at all, either of Good or Ill, but 
thro'a-Natural integrity of Heart, inclining 
ein to what is Goo teitiniut thinking on it. 

Il I wiſhit were permitted me to believe theſe 
Gentlemen upon their Word, and that it were 
true that the Motions of Humane Nature 
were of themſelves Perfect, and that all our 

Inclinations were Naturally Vertuous. But 
then, Sir, how ſhall we reconcile the Teſtimo- 
ny of your Friends, with the Sentiments of the 1 
Fathers of the Church, who have afſſur'd us, 
That all our Vertues without the aſſiſtance of Grace, 
were but Vices- diſewis'd ; that our Will was Airs 

F . 1 Blind, 
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Blind ;, that its Conduft was ſtill more Blind, and that 
it was not to be wondred at, if in the midſt of ſo much 
Blindneſs, Man was in a State of continual wandring. 
In other places they have expreſt themſelves in 
a higher itrain,for they have told us that in ſuch 
a condition, The Prudence of Man never .exercis'd 
itſelf on what was future, nor reſolv d on any thing 
but with. a regard to Pride; that his Temperance . 
moderated no other exceſſes,than thoſe which his Pride 
had conde mn d be fore; that his Conſtancy ſupported 
itſelf no farther in Afflictions, than it was ſupported 
by Pride; and in ſhort, that all his Vertues with that 
external Pomp of Merit, which made em admir d, 
had no other aim, than that very Admiration, the 
Love of Vain Glory and the Sentiments of Pride. 
A World of Authorities upon this Opinion are 
to be met with; but if I ſhou'd go about to 
quote em regularly, I might engage my ſelf 
perhaps in ſome things, that wou'd not be to 
your Taſte. F | x I 
Happy, and thrice happy, the Men who are 
endow d with that lively Faith, and ſupported. 
by that Divine Grace, which correct all the ir- 
regular Inclinations of SeH-Love ! If God has 
beitow'd ſuch extraordinary favours on your 
Friends, if he has already SanQtify'd 'em 
in this World, I Subſcribe with all my 
Heart, to their Sanctification, and aſſure em 
that the Moral Reflections do not in the leaſt con- 
cern them. And indeed, there is no ground 
to imagine that the Perſon who vrit em had 
any aim at the Vertue of the Saints; ſince, as 
told you before, he applies himſelf only to 
Man, as Corrupted, and as ſuch, maintains that 
he dos almoſt always commit Evil, when his 
Seli-Love flatters him that he's doing Good z 
and that he often is miſtaken when he's de- 
| by | ſirous 
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tirous to make a Judgment of himſelf ; becaufe 
Nature aQs in him by Secret Springs, that are 


anknown to him. In this unhappy State, in 


which Pride is the Original of all his Inclinati- 
ons, the Saints are the firſt to complain of the 
Corruption of Nature, and ſpeak of it in more 
villifying terms than the Author of the Reſlecti- 


»1s do's. If ſometime or other you ſhou'd have 


2 fancy to perule the Paſſages, which I have ob- 
terv'd in their Writings upon this ſubje&, you 
wilt be entirely convincl of this Truth; but 
theſe paſſages are too long and too numerous to 
be here Tranſcrib'd. EEE IS 
Montagne, whom I make ſome ſcruple of 
quoting to you, after the Fathers of the 
Church, fays, in his manner, and happily 
enough upon the ſame ſubject That his Soul 
Fas two Aren, Fuces; that in vain ſhe looks back on 


herſelf, for (he only perceives the Face that Self- Love 


Fas, difeu:s'd, while: the other is exposd to thoſe 
hat are not concern d in the Maſquerade. If 
durſt improve upon ſo bold a Metaphor, I 
_worv'd ſay, that the Soul of Man Corrupted, is 
made like thoſe Medals which repreſent the 
Figure of a Saint, and that of a Devil in a ſingle 
Face, and by the ſame ſttoaks. *Tis nothing 
but the dlifferent pofition of thoſe that look 
On it, that changes the Object; one Pexſonſee's 
the Saint, and the other ſees the Devil. Theſe 
Comparitons ſufficiently make us Comprehend, 
how that when Self- Love has ſeduc d the Heart, 
Pride do's fo efſectually blind the Reaſon and 
diffuſes ſo great a Miſt over all its Faculties, 
that it is not able; £5 make a right Judgment 
efthe leaſt of our *Inclinations;" nor form 
to iclelf any certain Rules for our Conduct. 
2901 | | en 
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+ Men, ſays Horace, in this World are like 
a Company of Travellers, whom Night has furpriz'd 
as they are paſſing thro a, Forreſt : They march on, 
relying on the hone ty of a Gu ie, who miſleads em. 
One goes to the Right hand, another to the Left, 0 
all take ſeveral. Paths, and each believes his to be the 
right one; the more he believes ſo, the farther he is 
out of the way; but the they all wander differently 
from eath, other, yet is the Cauſe the ſame; tis the 
Guide that deceiv'd em, and the Night that pre- 
vents em from reftifying their miſtake. Is it᷑ poſſi- 
ble, in more lively Colours, to paint the Blind- 
nels and Inquietudes of Man abandon'd to his 
own Conduct, who hearkens to nothing but the 
Council of his Pride, who thinks he's going on 
naturally in a direct Courſe to what is Good, 
and who always fancies that the laſt Object he's 
in queſt of is the beſt ? Is it not certain, that 
at the inſtant when he flatters beinen he's 
doing ſome Vertuous Action, tis then he is 
moft dangerouſly miſled by his own Heart 
There-is iq great a Number of Wheels which 
compoſe the Moyement of this Machine, and 
the firſt Caule is ſo,conceal'd, that tho? we ſee 
What Hour the Hand point to yet we do 
not 'know | which Spring, it is that Tarries it 
round the whole Circle of the Dial · plate. BY 
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Error, ſed variis iludit partibas. Hor, Ser m. J. 2, Sat. 3. 
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The Third Obje&ion which I am to anſwer is, 
That abundance of Perſons complain of great obſcuri- 
ty in the Senſe, and in the Expreſſion of theſe Re flecti- 


ors. Obſcurity, as you know very well, Sir, is not 


always an Author's Fault. Reflections, or if you 
pleaſe Maxims and Sentences, as the World are 
pleas'd to call theſe, ought ever to be writ in 
a cloſe ſtile, which permits not a Man to give 
all that perſpicuity to things that might be de- 
fird ; they are tne firſt ſtroaks of a Picture, in 
which a- Judicious Eye, with eaſe remarks the 
Niceneſs of the Art, and the Beauty of the 
Painter's deſign ; but this Beauty is not under- 
ſtood by all the World, for tho? in theſe firſt 
Stroaks the Colouring be wanting, yet are they 
not for all that leſs Maſterly Drawn. For this 
Reaſon ĩt is, that the Reader ought to take time 
to penetrate into the full ſenſe and force of the 
Words, and in his Mind to run over the whole 
extent of; their Signification, before he proceeds 
to Judgment. | ; . | 
he Fourth Objection I think, is That 
-theſe Maxims are almoſt every where too General, and 
you have been told, That tis a piece of Injuſtice, 
to extend to all Mankind the Defects that only belong 
to ſome particular Men. Beſides, what you inti- 
mate to me of the. different Sentiments of your 
Frrends upon this Subject, I am ſenſible of what 
is commonly objected againit thoſe Perſons who 
take upon em to diſcover and condemn 
Vices. Their Cenſure is look'd on to be 
the Painters own Picture and they are 
tax'd with being like thoſe. People that are 
trou bled with the Yellow Jaundice, to 
whon every thing appears yellow, becauſe they 
are 10 themſelves. Now, if it were true, that 
a Man cannot cenſure the Corruption of the 
Heart in General, without feeling more of it 
£4.20 
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in himſelf than another does, it muſt alſo be 
granted, that thoſe Sages of Greece, whoſe A- 
pophthegms are deliver'd down to us by Dioge- 
nes Laertius, were the moſt Corrupt Men of their 
Age; the memory of Cato muſt be arraign'd' by 


the ſameRule,and he muſt be believ'd tobe the 


moſt profligate Perſon in the Roman Common- 
wealth, becauſe he cenſur'd the vices of Rome. 


If this is the Caſe, Sir, I conceive that the Au- 


thor of the Reflections, whoever he is, has no 
Cauſe to complain of the ill Nature of the Per- 
ſons that ſhall Condemn him, ſince the Buſineſs 
of Religion excepted, he will ſcarce be taken for 
a better or a wiſer Man than Cato. As for what 
regards his Terms, which are thought too Gene- 
ral, J have this to ſayfarther, that tis a difficult 
matter in Sentences, ſuch as theſe, to avoid em 
without robbing em of all their Salt, and all 
their Spirit. Nor is this all, for Common Con- 


verſation teaches us, when general Expreſſions 


are used, to take 'em in a limitted Senſe, and 
that without any Body's interpoſing to inſtruct 
us; as for Example, when we hear it ſaid , The 
whole Jomn went tomeet the Ring, The wholeCourt is over 
verjoy d, every one knows that theſe ſorts. of 
Expreſſions only denote the greateſt part. If 
you are of opinion, that theſe Reaſons are not 
ſufficient to {top the Mouths of the Criticks, let 
us add this, that when Gentlemen are ſo eaſily 
{candaliz'd at the terms of a general Cenſute, 
tis becauſe perhaps it touches em too ſenſibly, 
and comes too home upon 'em. 
Nevertheleſs,this is certain, that both you and 
are acquainted with agreat many Perſons, who 
are not in the leaſt ſcandaliz'd at the Reflections, 


I mean, thoſe who have an averſion for Hypro- 


criſy, and who ingenuouſly confeſs what they 


teel in themliglves, and what they obſerve in 


other 8. 


0 


xiv  _ | A Diſcourſe upon 
others. Tho” few People are capable of think- 
ing aright in this Caſe, or are willing to give 
themſelves the trouble to do it, and if by 
chance they do, tis never without Self Flatte- 


ry. Bepleaſ'd to remember the Expreſſion of 4 


Terence. | I am a Man, and pretend not to be Ex- 
empt from the Defeits inherent to Humane Nature. 

In this manner, Sir, it is, that we ſhould 
ſpeak, and inſtead of being angry with the Glaſs 
that ſhews us our Defects, inſtead of taking it 
11] from the perſons who diſcover 'em to us, 
ought we not rather to make uſe of the Lights 
they give us to detect our Selt-love and Pride, 
and to ſecure our ſelves againſt the continual 
Attempts they make upon our Reaſon ? Can 
ve ever expreſs Horror and Deteſtation enough 
to thoſe two Vices which were the fatal Caules 
of the Revolt of our Firſt Parent? Can we too 
muchdecry thoſe unhappy Sources from whence 
aroſe all the Miſeries of Mankind ? 

Let others think as they pleaſe of the Moral 
Reflections, for my part I look upon 'em to be an 
Ingenious Draught or Deſign of all the little 
Tricks aud Grimaces of the pretended Sage and 
Philoſopher ; and fancy in every Stroke, I ſee 
the Love of Truth repreſented, pulling off his 
Maſque, and ſhowing him jvſt ſuch as he is. In 
ſhort, I confider theſe Maxims as the Inſtructi- 
ons of a great Maſter perfectly well vers'd in 
the Art of Knowing Men, who admirably un- 
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folds all the Parts they Play upon the Theatre 


of this World, and who not only makes us take 
notice of the different Characters of that Actors 

that appear upon the Stage, but lifting up a 
Corner of the Curtain, makes us obſerve, the The 
Lover and the King in the Tragedy, are the 
very ſame Perſons that Act the Doctor and 


the Buffoon in the Farce. I muſt confeſs to 
you, I have not Read any thing in this Age, 
that has given me agreater Contempt for Man, 
or made me more aſham'd of my own Vanity. 
I fancy, as often as I open the Book, I find 
ſomething that reſembles the ſecret motions 


of my Heart. I enquire into my ſelf, to ex- 


amine whether the Author {peaks the Truth, 
and I find generally, that both of my ſelf and 
others, he ſpeaks more than we are willing he 
ſhould, and ſometimes more than l ever ima- 


gin'd. At firſt, I am fomething angry at him, 


and ſometimes bluſh to ſee how exactly he 
has Divin'd, but I perceive the more I Read 
him, that if 1 do not learn to become more 
wiſe, I learn at leaſt to know that Jam not ſo; 
L learn, in fine, by the Opinion he gives me of 
my ſelf, not fooliſhly to fall into the admirati- 
on of all thoſe Glareing Vertues that dazle us. 
Hypocrites paſs their time but ſcurvily, in 
Reading a Book of this Character. "Take heed 
then, Sir, of thoſe, who ſpeak ill of it, and be 
aflur'd that the true Reaſon why they do ſo, is, 
becaule they are enrag'd to ſee thoſe Myfteries 
reveal'd, which they wou'd fo gladly conceal, 
if they con'd, all their Days, both from others 
and themſelves. a 
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But I perceive, while I only intended to 
write you a Letter, 1 am inſenſibly engag'd |; 
in a long Diſcourſe, call it which you |; 
pleaſe, Diſcourſe, or Letter, it fignifies not 
much, provided *tis ſo fortunate as to unde- 
ceive you, in the ill Opinion that had been 
given you of the Reflections, and that you do 
me the Honour to believe me. l 


SIR, 


— 
Tours, &c. 
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Oar Vertues, moſt commonly, are but Vices 
diſguis'd. 
J. 
Hat we take for Vertues is commonly 
nothing elſe but the concurrence of ſe- 


veral Actions and ſeveral Intereſts, which 
either Fortune, or our own Induftry contrives 


to diſpoſe to advantage; and *tis not always 


from a Principle of Valour that Men are Va- 
liant, or from a Principle of Chaſtity that Wo- 
men are Chaft. 


II. 

Self- Love is of all Flatterers the greateſt. 
III. 

For all the diſcoveries that have been made 


into the Land of Self-Love, there ſtill remains 
a large Terra Incognita, 


* A IV. Self- 
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IV. 


Self-Love is more ſubtle, than the moſt 1 
ſubtle Man in the World. 5 1 


V. 


The duration of our Paſſions no more de- 
pends on us, than the duration of our Lives. 


VI. 


Paſſion often makes a Man of Senſe mad ; 
nadoften makes a Fool Senſible. 


VII. 


Thoſe great and ſhining Actions, whoſe 
Juſtre even dazles us, are repreſented by the 
. Politicians as the effects of great defigns; 
whereas, for the moſt part, they are indeed the 
effects of Humour and Paſſion. Thus the War 
between Auguſtus and Antony, which is attri- 
buted to the Ambition each had of making 
himſelf Maſter of the World, was perhaps 
nothing but the effect of Jealouſy. I 


VHI. 


The Paſſions are the only Orators that are 
always ſure to perſyade. They are, as it were, 
Nature's Art of Eloquence, the Rules of which 
are infallible: and the plaineft Man with Paſ- 
fion, perſwades more than the moſt Eloquent 
without it. * | * 


There 
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IX. 


There is ſuch an Inherent Injufticeand Self- 
Intereſt in the Paſſions, that *tis dangerous to 
follow 'em, and they are moſt to be diſtruſted 


even when they appear to be moſt reaſonable. 
x. | 


There is in the Heart of Man a perpetual 
Succeſſion of Paſſions, inſomuch, that the ruin 


of one is almoſt always the riſe af another. 
. 


The Paſſions often beget other Paſſions 
of a quite contrary nature. Avarice ſome» _ 


times produces Prodigality, and Prodigality 


Avarice : Weakneſs often makes a Man reſo- 
lute, and Fear bold. 


XII. 


For all the care we take to conceal our Paſ⸗ 
ſions under the Veil of Religion and Honour, 
they always appear thro the diſguiſe. 


XIII. 


Our Self-Love bears more impatiently the 
condemnation of our Inclinations, than of our 


XIV. 
Men are not only apt to forget Kindneſſes 


and Injur es, but even to hate thoſe Who have 
r 2 oblig'sd 


' 
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* 


oblig'd 'em, and to ceaſe to hate thoſe who 4 


have us'd em ill. The trouble of returning Fa- 
vours and revenging Wrongs, ſeems a ſlavery 
to em, which they don't eaſily ſubmit to. 


XV. 


The Clemency of Princes is often nothing 


but a piece of Policy, to gain the Affections of 
their Subjects. : 


XVI. 

That Clemency which is cry'd up as a Vertue, 
is practisd ſomtimes out of Vanity, ſome- 
times out of Lazineſs, often out of Fear, and 
almoſt always out of a mixture of all three to- 
gather, © © + 


XVIL 


The Moderation of Perſons in Proſperity 
proceeds from the Calm that good Fortune 
gives to their Humour and Temper. 


XVIII. 


Moderation is a fear of falling into that En- 
vy and Contempt, which thoſe deſerve that 
are intoxicated with their good Fortune: Tis 

a vain Oſtentation of the force of our Mind: 
And, in ſhort, the Moderation of Men in their 
moſt exalted condition, is a deſire ofappearing 
greater than their Fortune. 


4 U 4 
XIX. We 
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XIX. 


We have all of us ſtrength enough to bear the 
misfortunes of other People. Ny A | 


XX. 


The Conſtancy of the Wiſe is no more than 
the Art of confining their Troubles to their 


own Breaſts. 
XXI. 


Criminals, when led to Execution, affe& g 
ſometimesaconſtancy anda contempt of Death, 
which, in truth, is nothing but a fear to look 
it in the Face. So that this Conſtancy and this 
Contempt may be ſaid to be to their Mind, 
what the Handkerchief is to their Eyes. 


XXII. 


p Philoſophy makes nothing to Triumph over 
paſt and future Evils, but the preſent Triumph 
over that. * 4 e 


N XXIII 


Few People are acquainted with Death: 
they generally ſubmit to it, not out of reſolu- 
| tion, but inſenfibility and cuſtom ; and the 

greateft part of Men dye, only becauſe they 
can't avoid dying. wer ot HT” 


= 
* 


XXIV. 


When great Men are dejected with the 
| A 3 length 
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length of their Misfortunes, they diſcover that 
*twas the force of their Ambition, and not of 
their Soul, that ſuſtain'd *em; and, that bate- 
ing a great Vanity, Heros are made juſt like 
other Men. | | 


XXV. 


Greater Vertues are required to bear a good 
Fortune, than an Ill one. 


XXVI. 


The Sun and Death are two Things that 
4 cannot ſteadily be lookt on. 


XXVII. 


Mien are often vain, even of the maſt Cri- 1 
minal Paſſions: But Envy is a Cowardly and 
Shameful Paſſion which no body ever dares to 
OWN. 


_ - Jealouſy is in ſome ſort juſt and reafon- | 
able, ſince it only tends to preſerve a Good 
which belongs to us, or, which we believe does 
belong to Us: Whereas Envy is a Madneſs | 
that canot bear the good of others 
; 


77... .: 


The ill we doexpoſes us, not ſo much to 
Perſecution and Hatred, as our good qualities. 


| 
XXX. We | 


a 
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XXX. 


We have more Power than Will: And ' tis 
often to excuſe our ſelves to our ſelves, that 


we fancy things impoſſible to be effected. 


XXXI. 


If we had no Defe&s of our own, we ſhould 
not take ſo much Pleaſure, as we do, to re- 


mark Defects in others. 
XXXII. 


Jealouſy is fed by doubts, and either be- 
comes Madneſs, or ceaſes, as ſoon as doubt is 
turn'd into certainty. 


XXXIII. 


Pride always indemnifies it ſelf one way or 
other, and loſes nothing, even when it re- 
nounces Vanity. 


XXXIV. 


If we were not Proud our ſelves, we ſhou'd 
not complain of the Pride of others. 
XXXV. 


Pride is equal in all Men, and the difference 
is Only in the means and the manner of ſhew- 


ing it. 


4 XXXVI.Nas 
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XXXVI. 


Nature, who ſo wiſely has fitted the Organs 
of our Body to make us happy, ſeems likewiſe 
to have beſtow'd Pride on us, on purpoſe, as it 
were, to ſave us the pain of knowing our im- 
perfections. | 


XXXVII 


Pride has a greater ſhare than good Nature, 
in our reprehending People for their Faults ; 
and we reprove 'em not ſo much to amend 
them; as to make them believe we are free from 

thoſe faults our ſelves. 7 I ets gd 


XXXVIIL 


We make Promiſes according to our Hopes, 
and keep em according to our Fears. 


XXXIX. 


Intereſt ſpeaks all ſorts of Languages, and 
acts all ſorts of Parts, even that of the diſin- 
tereſted Perſon. 


XL. 


Intereſt, which blinds ſome People, enlightens 


others. 
4 © | . 
XLI. 


The Men that apply themſelves too much 
to little Things, commonly become incapable 


of great. 
XLII. We 


— 
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XLII. 


We have not ſtrength enough to follow all 
the dictates of our Reaſon. 


XIII. 


Man often fancies he governs himſelf, 
when he is govern'd: And while he with his 
Underſtanding aims at one mark, his Affecti- 
ons inſenſibly carry him off to another. 


XLIV. 


Strength and Weakneſs of Mind are im- 

roper terms: They are, in reality, nothing 

bur the good or ill en of the Organs of 
our Body. | 


1 


The Caprice of our Humour is more fantaſti- 
cal, even than that of Fortune. 


XLVI. 


The fondneſs, or indifference which the Phi- 
loſophers had for Life, was nothing but a re- 
liſh of Self-Love, which ought no more to be 
diſputed, than the reliſh of the Palate, or te 


choice of Colours. 


XLVII. 


'Tis our Humour which ſets the Price on 
all the Things which we receive from Fortune. 


XLII. Hap- 
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? XLVIII. 


Happineſs is in the Taſte, and not in the 
Things; and 'tis a Man's having that which he 
Loves, that makes him happy, and not what 
others think lovely. 


| XLIX. 
We are never ſo happy or unhappy, as we 
imagine. 
I. 


Thoſe who are conceited of their Merit, 
take a Pride in being unhappy, that they may 
make others, and themſelves, believe they are 
worthy to be the mark of Fortune. 


LI. 


Nothing ought ſo much to leſſen the Satisfacti- 
on we take in our ſelves, as to ſee that we diſ- 
approve at one time, what we approvd at 
another. 


LII. 


Whatever difference there may appear to 
be in Mens Fortunes, there is ſtill a certain 
compenſation of good and ill in all, that makes 
em equal. 


LIII. 


Let Nature give never ſo many advantages, 
tis not ſhe alone, but Fortune in conjunction 
with her that makes a Hero. LIV. The 
| ® | 
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LIV. 


The contempt of Riches was in the Philo- 
ſophers a ſecret defire to revenge on For- 


0 tune the injuſtice ſne had done to their Merit, 
dy defpifing thoſe Goods which ſhe had deny'd 


em: ?T was an Art to ſecure themſelves from 


F the diſgrace of Poverty; *twas a by-way to ar- 


rive at Eſteem, which they 'cou'd not come at 
by the ordinary one of Riches. 


LV. 


Our hatred for Favourites is nothing but 
our love of Favour. The indignation we con- 
ceive at our not poſſeſſing it our ſelves, is 
ſooth'd and ſoften'd by the contempt we ex- 
preſs for thoſe who do poſſeſs it; and we re- 
fuſe em our Reſpect, not being able to deprive 
'em of that which procures em the Reſpe& 


of all the World. 
LVL 
To make a Fortune in the World, Men uſe 


all the means poſſible to appear to have made 
it already. | 


Tho Men value themſelves on their great 
Actions, they are net often the effects of a 


_ great deſign, bus the effects of Chance. 


LVnI. 


Our Actions ſeem to have their lucky and 
un- 


s - 1 
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unlucky Stars, to which is owing a great 7 
part of the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe which is given 
Jem. 


LIX. 


There is no accident ſo unfortunate but the 
Prudent will make ſome advantage of it; nor 
any ſo fortunate that the Imprudent will not 
turn to their prejudice. "3 


LX. 


Fortune turns every thing to the advantage 
of thote ſhe favours. $ 


LXI. 


The Happineſs and Unhappineſs of Men 
depend no lets on their Humour, than on For- 
tune. | | 


LXII. 


, 


Sincerity is an openneſs of Heart. Tis 
found in very few People: And that which we 
ſee commonly is not it, but a ſubtle Diſſimula- 
tion to gain the confidence of others. 


LXIII. 


/ 


Ouraverſion to Lying is often an impercep- 
tible Ambition of making our affirmations con- 
ſiderable, and of procuriag our aflertions to be 

entertain'd with a Religious reſpect. 


-.LXIV. Truth 
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LXIV. 


Truth does not ſo much good in the World, 


Jas its appearances do miſchief. 


LXV. 


No Encomiums are thought too great 


or Prudence, yet it cannot inſure us the leaſt 


more conſiderable. 


s | event. 
LXVI. 


| A Man of Senſe and Ability ought to aſſign 
to his ſeveral Intereſts their proper place, and 
do purſue ?em in their order. But this order 
our Greedineſs often diſturbs, putting us - on 
running after ſo many things at once, that, too 
deſirous of the leſs important, we miſs the 


LXVII. n 


A good Grace is to the Body, what good 
Senſe is to the Mind. 


LXVIII. 


Tis hard to define Love. All that can be 
ſaid of -it, is, that in the Soul *tis a luft of 
Power; in the Spirits tis a Sympathy; and in 
the Body, tis nothing hut'a ſecret and delicate 
deſſe of Enjoyment after a great many dif- 
ficulties * 94: | 2 


* 


LXIX. IF 
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LXIX. 


If there 1s ſuch a thing as Love, pure and free 
from any mixture of our other Paſſions, tis 
that Love which lies conceal'd at the bottom 
of the Heart, and is not known even to our 


ſelves. 
LXX. 


There's no diſguiſe which can long conceal 
Love where it is, or feign it where it is not. 


LXXI. 


There are few People but are aſham'd that 
they ever Lov'd one another, when they Love 
one another no longer. 


LXXII. 


To judge of Love by moſt of its effects, one 
wou'd think it was more like Hatred than 


Kindneſs. 
LXXI Il. 
There are ſome Women to be found that 


never had an Intrigue; , but rarely any to be 
found that never had but on... 8 


LXXIV. 
There is no more than one ſort of Love; but 
there are a thouſand different Copies 
It. 


LXXV. Love 
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LXXV. 


Love can no more than Fire ſubſiſt without 


X a continual motion : The Minute it ceaſes to 
Hope or Fear it ceaſes to Live. 


LXXVI. 


"Tis with true Love, as with Apparitions; 


4 a thing every Body talks of, but few have 


ſeen. 


LXXVII. 


Love lends his Name to many a Correſpon- 


dience which is attributed to him, in which he 


has no more ſhare than the Doge has in what is 


: | Tranſated at Venice. 


LXXVIII. 


The Love of Juſtice in moſt Men, is nothing 
but a fear of ſuffering by Injuſtice. Fad 


LXXIX. 


Silence is the ſafeſt courſe for the Man that 
diftruſts himſelf. 


LXXX. 


The thing that makes us ſo changeable in 
our Friendſhips, is, that tis difficult to know 
the qualities of the Soul, and eaſy to know 
thoſe of the Underſtanding. 


LXXXI. We 
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2 


We cannot Love any thing but with'a regard 
to our felves, and we do but purſue our Incli- i 
nation and Pleaſure, when we prefer our 
Friends to our ſelves zy et, tis thisp reference 
alone, that can make our Friendſhip ſincere 
and perfect. * 
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LXXXII. 


Our Reconciliation with our Enemies is no- 

thing but a deſire of bettering our Condition, 

a wearineſs of the ſtate of War, and a fear of 
ſome miſchievous event. | 


LXXXIII. 


The thing which Men call Friendſhip is no- 

thing but Partnerſhip, a mutual regard to 

their ſeveral Intereſts, and an exchange of 

good Offices ; *tis in ſhort, notbing but a Traf- 

fick, in which Self-Love always propoſes to 
its ſelf in ſomething or other, to be a gainer. 


LXXXIV. 


| "Tis more diſhonourable . to diſtruſt our 
Friends than to be deeeiv'd by em. 


LXXXV. 


We often fancy that we Love the Perſons | 
that are greater in Power than our ſelves, 
when *tis Intereſt alone thas is the cauſe of 
this Kindneſs. We devote not our * to 
them 
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them for the good we deſire to do em, but 
for the good we deſire to receive from em. 


fo LXXXVI. ; 
Our own Diſtruſt juſtifies the Deceit of o- 


LXXXVIL 


Men wou'd not live long in Society together, 
if they were not the Bubbles of one another. 


LXXXVIII. 


Self-Love encreaſes or leſſens in our eſteem 


the good qualities of our Friends, in proportion 
to the ſatisfaction we take in them: And we 


judge of their Merit by their manner of living 
with us. | 


LXXXIX. 


Every Body complains of his Memory but 
no body of his Judgment. forth 


XC. 

In our Converſation in the World, we pleaſe 
oftner by our Faults, than by our Good Gali 
ties. N 91 

XCl. 


Ihe greateſt Ambition has not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of Ambition, when it finds the eo 
aſpir d to, abſolutely impoſſible to beattain' 


* B cl. ro 
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To undeceive a Man ꝓrepoſſeſt with his own 
Merit, is to do him as ill an office, as that | 
lich was dont ta the Mad - man at Athens, 
who fancy'd all the Ships which arriv'd in the 
Harbour were his own. 3 

HAV AL A. 
| XClII. 
1438803 7% E f: itol gy)! TA 13 110 1948 1 

Old People Love to give good Precepts, to 
comfort themſelves on their being no longer 
in a condition to give ill Examples. 


2 XCIV. 9 


* f ? 


01370901 MH nintendo 1214 ls mp hoo 
„Great Titles debaſe, inſtead of height'ning 
the Perſons, who know not how to ſupport 


em. 


2 / KC V. WS i 


A certain ſign. ofa Mans having an extraor- 
dinary Merit, is ta fee: thoſe who effvy him 
moſt, conſtrainꝰd to Commend him. 


| XCVI. 
8 o3W 210/307 tr £013:41297710%) 1150 14 
There ate ſome Ungrateful Perſons who are 
leſs to be blam'dfor their Ingratitude, than 
their Benefactors. 


* 
: 


XCVII. 2 
e 19 ; 


» Twas a miſtake, when People made Wit | 
and Judgment to be two differenr things: The 
Judgment is nothing but a greater * 

g | | FP. «. it 


1 to boaſt of his Underſtanding. 
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Wit, that penetrates into the bottom ofthings, 
obſerves all that ought to be obſerv d, and diſ- - 
covers thoſe things which ſeem'd impoſſible to 
be diſcover'd. From whence ir muſt be con- 
eluded, that *tis the greateſt extent of Wit, 
which produces all the effects which are attri- 


buted to judgment. 
XCVIII. 


Every Man has aſſurance enough to boaſt of 
his Honeſty; but no one has impudence enough 


XCIX. 


The Politeneſs of the Underſtanding con- 
ſiſts in inventing obliging things with delicacy. 


C. 


The Galantry of the Underſtanding lies in 
ſaying infinuating things after an agreeable 
manner. 


Cl. 


It often happens, that things preſent them- 
ſelves to our Mind more finiſh'd than the 
Mind can make em, with a great deal of Art. 


ClI. 


The Underſtanding is always the Bubble of 


the Paſſions. 


* B 2 CIII. They 


— 
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ClII. 


They that are with the extent 
of their Underſtanding, are not always ac- 
quainted with the extent of their Honeſty. 


CIV. 


Men and Actions have their point of ſight. 
There are ſome that muſt be ſeen near to make 
a right Judgment of em; and others, that are 
never ſo well to be judg'd of, as when at a 
diſtance. | 


CV. 


That Man is not a reaſonable Man, whom 
Chance throws upon Reaſon, but he who 
knows, diſtinguiſhes and taſtes it. 


CVT. 
To know things well, 'tis neceſſary to know 


the particulars of em But as thoſe are al- 
moſt infinite, our knowledge is always ſuper- 


ficial and imperfect. 


_ CVIE 


Tis one ſort of Coquetry, to affect to be al- 
ways exempt from it. 


Cvil. 


The Underſtanding cannot, for any long 
time, Act the part of Paſſion. | 


CVIV. Young 
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CIX. 


Young Men change their Inclinations thro? 
heat of Blood, and Old Men keep theirs thro? 


Cuſtom. 
CX * 


Men are of nothing ſo Liberal, as of their 
Advice. 


cxl. 


The more a Man Loves a Miſtreſs, the 
nearer he is to Hate her. | 


CXII. 


The defects of our Minds increafe, as we 
grow old, like thoſe of our Faces. 


CXIII. 


Some Marriages may be advantageous, but 
none can be delicious, 


CXIV. 


We are never to be comforted on our being 
cheated by our Enemies, and betray'd by our 
Friends, yet are often well enough pleas'd to 
— both cheated and betray'd by our own 

elves. 


CXV. 


Tis as eaſy to deceive ones ſelf without per- 
EY ceiving 


* 
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ceiving it, as tis difficult to deceive others 
without being perceiv'd. 


CXVL 


Nothing is leſs ſincere, than the manner of 
asking — giving advice. He that asks it, ap- 
pears to have a reſpectful deference for the 
Opinion of his Friend, tho all he aims at, is, 
gaining an approbation of his own, and war- 
ranting his Conduct by the others Authority. 
And he that adviſes, requites the confidence re- 
pos'd in him, with an ardent and diſintereſted 
Zeal, tho moſt commonly he has no other end 
in the Council he gives, than his own Intereſt 
or Reputation. yt 


CXVII. 


The moſt ſubtle ſort of Tricking, is to know 
well how to feign our ſelves caught in the 
Snares that are laid for us; and never are we 
io eafily deceiv'd, as when we are contriving 
how to deceive others. | | 


CXVIIE 


Our intention of never deceiving any body, 
expoſes us to be often deceiy'd. 


CXIX. 


We are ſo us'd to appear in Maſquerade to 
others, that at laſt we appear in Maſquerade: to 
our ſelves. . # 12 x 4. 5 s '- . . 


xx. Men 


6 | Exkx. 


Men are oftner Treacherous out of weak- 
neſs, than out of any forn'd defign. ' 


8 CXXI. * 
| Men often do Good, that they may be able 
to do Ill, with impunie x.. 
CxXxXI. 


If we are able to reſiſt out Paffions, tis mote 
thro their weakneſs than our ſtrengtn. 


- *Twou'd be but a little Pleaſare which we 
— have, were we never to flatter our 
elves. Ind: 10 f rd 119 


CxXXIV. 


= The moſt ſabtle Men affect all the 1.ife 
time to condemn Tricking, that they may 
make uſe of it on ſome great occafion, and tor 
ſome important intereſt. 


CXXV. 


The common practice of Tricking, is the 
ſign of a little Underſtanding ; Tricking being a 
ſort of a diſguiſe, by whieh a Man hides him- 
=y one place, and expoſes himſelf in ano- 


* 34 CXXVL Trick- 
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CXXVI. _ 


4 


24 


Tricking and Treachery, proceed from no- 
thing but want of Capacity. - | 


CXXVII. 


The certain way to be Cheated, is to fancy 
ones ſelf more Cunning than others, 


CXXVIII. 


Too great Subtlety is falſe Delicacy, and 
true Delicacy is real Subtlety. 5 0 


. CXXIX. 


The dulneſs of ſome People, is often prote&i- 
on enough to ſecure 'em from being impos'd 
on by a Man of Senſe. | 


cxxx. 


Weakneſs of Mind is the only defect that 
cannot be amended. | 


CYXXI, 

The leaſt defect in Women who are ſo far 
abandon'd as to make advances, is to make 
adyances. 5 i 

CXXXU. 


'Tis eafier to be Wiſe for other People, than 
for our ſel yes, 


CXXXIII. The 
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eit „ WANs 7 witrm 65 Yanae 
The only good Copies, are thoſe. which en- 
poſe the ridiculouſneſs of bad Originals. 
l CXAXIV.. 


Men are never ſo ridiculous for. the quali- 
ties they have, as for thoſe they affect to have. | 


cxxxv. you 

A Man is ſame times as different from him- | 

ſelf, as he is from others. . 

cxxxvl. 

There are ſome people who wou'd never 

have been in Love, if they had never heard of 

Love. 2 
CXXXVII. 


5 When Vanity does not make us talk, we 
talk but very little. 


CXXXVIII. 


We chooſe to talk ill of our ſelves, rather 
than not talk at all of our ſelves. 


CXXXIX. 


One of the Reaſons why we meet with ſo 
few People who appear reaſonable and agree- 
able in Converſation, is, that there is 
hardly any Body who does not think more on 
what 


N 


* 
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what he has a Mind to ſay, than how perti- 


nently to anſwer to hat is ſaid to him. Even 
the Men of the beſt Senſe and moſt Com- 
plaifanee, content themſelves with onty pre- 


tending an attention, at the ſame time that tis 


obſervable, their Eyes and Minds are wandring 
from what is ſaid to em, and they are impati- 
ent to return to what they long to ſay; inſtead 
of eonſidering, that this violent purſuing their 


own pleaſute, is but an indifferent way to 


pleaſe or perſwade others, and that attentively 
to hear and properly to reply, are the greateſt 
Perfections any Man can be Maſter of, to fit 
him for Converſat ioo. 


CXL. 


1 


A Man of Senſe wou'd be often at a grievous 
lofs, were It not for the Company of Fools, 


CXLI 


We often make our boaſts that we arenever 
out of humour; and are ſo vain, that we will 


net think our felves bad Company! * © 
1 


+ tn 


As tis the Character of great Wits to ex- 
preſs a great deal in a few words, ſo little Wits 


on the contrary, have the Gift of ſpeaking 


much, and ſaying nothing. 
CXLI. 


Tis more from an eſteem ofour own Opini- 
on that we extol the good Qualities of other 
People, than from an eſteem of their a ; 

| n 


D 


= > 
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\ 


— 
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- 
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And we are deſirous to receive Praiſe, when 

ve ſeem to give it. 


CXLIV. . 


No body Loves to Praiſe another, and never 
does it without Self-intereſt. Praiſe is an art- 
ful, diſguis'd and delicate Flattery, which by 
different ways fatishes both the Giver and Re- 
ceiver. One accepts it as the reward of his 
Merit; the other gives it toſhow his Equity 
and Diſcernment. eg 5 


CXLV. 


We often - chooſe ſuch Praiſes as car 
Venome along with em, and which, by a fide 
blow expoſe, ſome defects in the Perſon com- 
mended, that we durſt not diſcover after ano- 
ther manner. . 


cxivi. 
We commonly Praiſe, only to he Prais'd, 
' CXLVY. 
Few People are Wiſe enough to prefer the 


Reproof that does em good, to the Praiſe that 
betrays em. 


CXLVIII. 


There are ſome Reproaches which are 
Praiſes, and ſome Praiſes which are Detracti- 
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1 CXLIX.- 


To refuſe Praiſe, is to deſire to; be Prais'd 
over again. Ii 


CL. 


The deſire of deſerving the Praiſes given us, 
ſtrengthens our Vertue: And thoſe Which are 
given to our Wit, Valour, or Beauty, con- 
tribute to encreaſe em. 'Y * 


CLI. 


"Tis more difficult for us to avoid being 
Govern'd, than to Govern others. | 


4 Q 1 
* 


If we did not Flatter our ſelves, the Flat- 
tery of others cou'd never hurt us. 


CLIII. | = 


N 


4 

2 

1 
py 


4 2 


Nature gives Merit, and Fortune ſets it at 
Work. 


CLIV.- 


Fortune breaks us of many Faults, which 
Reaſon never-could do. 


CLV. 


There are ſome People, who with Merit are 
Diſguſtſul, and others, who with great Faults 


are Agreeable. 
Fa | CLVI. There 


* 6 44 i 
S, ; 
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4 


CLVI. 8 


There are ſome People whoſe whole Merit 
lies in ſaying and doing Fooliſh Things advan- 6 
tageouſly, and who wou'd ſpoil all ſhould they $ 
alter their Conduct. 


The Glory of great Men ought always to 
be meaſur by the Means they took to acquire 


1 CLVII. „ 


F Flattery is a falſe Coin, which wou'd have 
no currency, but for our Vanity. | 


CLIX, 

"Tis not enough for a Man to have great "a? 
Qualities, he muſt have the good Government 7 
of 'em too. y; 1 Ie | * 

cIx. 05 £2 | | * a 4 

Let an Action be never ſo Glorious, it ought f 


not to paſs for Great, when *tis not the effect of , \ 
a Great Deſign, 247 


CLXI. | * . 


There ought to be a certain proportion be- | | 1 


tween our Actions and our Deſigns, if wre 


wou'd reap all the effects which they are able 
to produce. | 


CLXI. The 


„% fa Reflection, 


* 


PR 
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* 


* 
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| -CLXIE 
The Art of knowing how to uſe indifferent 


5 Qualifications, gains, as it were, by ftealth 


the eſteem oſ the World, and often procures a 
— an more Reputation, than real Merit wou'd 
0. | | | 


4! 1" 99 » 
CLXIII. 
BG n 3557 


4/6 he conduct of ſome People, in a thouſand 


inſtances appears ridiculous, tho the ſecret 


Reaſons for em are very Wile and very Solid. 
FHV 
CLXIV, 


4 


is eaſier to appear worthy of the Employ- 


ments we have not, than worthy of thoſe we 


have. 


3 1 CLXV. | 


Our Merit gains us the eſteem of Men of 
Senſe, and our Stars the eſteem of the Vulgar. 


CLXVI. 


The World rewards the appearances of 


Merit, oftner than Merit it ſel. 


LLXVII. 
Covetnuſneſs is more oppoſite to OEconomy, 
than Liberality. £240 Dit 4 . 
6:7, 3383 do 1489 £55 


CLXIX, Hope; 


. * 
* 


* 


I 


.  CLXVIIL 


e, deceitful as it is, ſerves at leaſt, to 
lead us thro a 8 Road to nam 


CL XIX. my 


e a 


While Lazineſs and Timerouſneſs reſtrain 
us within the bounds of our Duty, our Vertue 
often runs away with _ * — _ 


111939 


„ 
3 , ; 
n (34 * 3 3 ( 


Au Athen lt to Judge whether a clear, open 
and honourable Proceeding, be the the effect of 
Probity, or Artiſice. aft 03 U 


- CLXXI. 
x Vertuesare n in 8 as Rivers are loſt 
in er Sea. | 911) 
+ antes COMER 7 co 1 be 


If we well examine the ſeveral conſequences 
of our being out of Humour, we ſhall find, that 
it makes us Tant to more Duties, than In- 
wein e 13721 | 


189 ClxkIn. 


* 7 


There are ſeveral forts of Curio 2 


ſort proceeds from Intereſt, which enclin sus 
to deſire to learn thoſe things which may be 
uſeful to us And the other from Pride, which 
comes from a defire of knowing thoſe things 


vhich other People are Ignorant o 
CLXXIV. Tis 


ee . 


CLXXIV. 


*Tis better to employ the Faculties of our 
Mind to ſupport the Misfortunes which do 
happen to us, than to foreſee thoſe which may 
happen. 


CLX XV. 


Sasel in Love is a perpetual Inconſtan- 

that cauſes us to fix our Heart ſucceſſive- 
ly on all the Qualities of the Perſon we Love; 
ſome times giving preference to one, ſome 
times to another: So that this Conſtancy is 
nothing hut an Inconftancy reſtrain'd and con- 
fin'd toone and the ſame object. 


cLXXVI. 


: There: are two ſorts of Conſtancy i in Love: 
One proceeds from our finding continually in 
the Perſon belovꝰd new Motives for our Love; 
and the other, proceeds from our making it a 
point of Honour to be Conſtant. 


ee is n Praife1i nor Blame 
worthy, becauſe *tis only the continuance of 
ſome Inclinations, and ſome Sentiments which 
Men neither give nor take whe. from them- 
ſelves. 2 


| CLAXVII 
What makes us love new Acquaintancer, , is 


got ſo much our * weary of the old, — a 
Dos 8 Plea- 


7 
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Pleaſure we take in change, as a diſguſt to find 
our ſelves not ſufficiently admir'd by thoſe 
who are too well tr — with us, and a 


Hope of being more admir'd by thoſe who are 
not acquainted with us ſo well. 


CLXXIX. 


Wie ſome times with Levity complain of our 
Friends, to juſtify before hand our own Levity. 


CLXXX. 


Our Repentance is not ſo much a Remorſe 
for the Ill which we have done, as a Fear of 
the 11] which may 1 n to us. 


CLXXXI. 


There is an Inconſtancy which proceeds from 
the Levity of the Mind, or from its Weakneſs 
that cauſes it to receive all the opinions of 
other People; and there is another which is 
more excuſeable, which proceeds from a diſguſt 
of things. Nannen 


CLXXXII. 


Vices are mixt to compound Vertues, as 
Poiſons are to compound Medicines : Prudence 
mingles and tempers em, and makes uſe of em 
ſucceſsfully againſt the maladies of Lite. 


CLXXXIII. 


This muſt be acknowledg'd to the Honour of 
Vertue, that the greateſt misfortunes of Men 
are thoſe that befal 'em from their Crimes. 

*C CTLXXXIV. We 
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Health. 
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CLXXXIV. 


We confeſs our Faults to repair by our Sin- 


| cerity the damage they have done us in the 


Minds of others. 
CLXXXV. 
There are Heroes in Evil as well as in Good. 
CLXXXVI. 


We deſpiſe not all thoſe who have Vices; but 


we depiſe all thoſe who have no Vertues at all. 


CLXXXVII 
The name of vVertue is as ſerviceable to our 
Intereſt, as any Vice can be. 


CLXXXVIIl. 


The Health of the Soul is no more to be de- 
pended on, than that of the Body; and tho we 


appear ſecure from Paſſions, we are not leſs in 


danger of being hurried away with em, than 
we are of falling ſick, when we are in perfect 


CLXXXI. 


Nature ſeems to have markt out to every 


Man at his Birth, the bounds of his Vertues 
2nd Vices. | 


- CRY. It 
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CXC. 


It belongs only to Great Men to have great 
Faults. | 


cxcl. 


Vices may be ſaid to wait for us in the courſe 
of our Lives, like the Hoſts of ſo many Inns, 
with whom ſucceſſively we are forc'd to Lodge; 
and I doubt whether Experience wou'd teach 
us to avoid em, it ĩt was permitted us twice to 


Travel the ſame Road. 
CXCII. 


When Vices leave us, we flatter our ſelves 
with the Belief that we leave them. 


There are Relapſes in the Diſtempers of the 
Soul, as in thoſe of the Body : What we take 
for a Cure is moſt commonly nothing but an 
abatement, or a change of Diſeaſe. 


The defects of the Soul are like Wounds in 
the Body : Let what care ſoever be taken to 
Heal *em, the Scar always appears, and they 
are every Minute in danger of breaking out 
again. | Hi: | 


* 


CXC. 


What prevents us * from glving up our 
* 


telves 


| 
| 
| 
| , 


| 
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ſelves to one ſingle Vice, is, we have a great 
many Vices. 5 | | 


_ CXCVL. 


We eaſily forget. our Faults when they are 
known only to our ſelves. 


CXCVIL | 


There are ſome People of whom we can 
never believe any Ill, unleſs we ſee it; but 
there are none in whom we ought to be ſur- 
priz'd to ſee it. RA ah 


CXxCIII. 


We raiſe the Reputation of ſome, to pull 
down that of others: and ſometimes the Prince 
of Conde, and Mareſchal de Turenne,wou'd not be 
ſo much extoll'd, if it were not with an inten- 
tion of leſſening either one or the other in the 
compariſon. n | 


cxcix. 
The deſire of appearing to be a Man of Senſe 
and Ability, often hinders a Perſon from being 
ſuch. 5 | 


Vertue wou'd not go fo far, if Vanity did 


not bear her company. 


CCI. 


The Man that ſancies he's able to live with- 
8 0 out 
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out all the World, is very much miſtaken ; but 


he that fancies there's no living without him, 
is miſtaken much more. | 


, i 1 EEG 


The pretended accompliſh'd Men are thoſe 
who diſguiſe their Defe&s from others and 
themſelves. The true accompliſh'd Men are 
thoſe who perfectly know their on Defects, 
and confeſs em. | 1120 86 3 . 


CC!II. 


The true accompliſh'd Man, is one who 
values himſelf on nothing. 


CCIV. 


Womens Coyneſs is only a Dreſs or Paint 
which they uſe as an addition to their Beauty. 


CA. 


. Womens Honour is often nothing but a 
Love tor their Eaſe and their Reputation. 


CCVI. : 


A certain proof of a Mans being truly Ac- 


a u is to be willing always to be ex- 
pos'd to the view of accompliſh'd Men. 


| ccvll. 
PFoolly attends us cloſe in all the ſeveral Ages 

of Lite. If ſome one Man appears Wiſe, tis 
only becanſe his Follies are proportion'd to his 
Age and Fortune. 


G 3 CCVIII. There 


58 
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cl Ir. 


There are Gul Silly * ho are e ſenſible 
of their Simplicity, and make a Wiſe uſe of 
it. | 


Fg 


c. 


| The Man who lives without Folly,” is not 
ſo Wile as he fancies. 


ck. 


As we grow Old we grow more Fooliſh and 
more Wie. | - 


CCXL- - 


There ave ſome Men like Ballads, in requeſt 
2 for a while. 


CCXN. 


The generality of the World never judge of 
Men, but by their 3 or by their 
Fortune. = 


COX. 


The Love of Glory, the Feir of Shame, the 
Deſign of making a Fortune, the Deſire of 
rendring Lite Eaſy and Agreeable, and a ma- 
licious Humour of pulling down others, are 
often the caufes of that Valour ſo much cele- 


brated among 2 og 25 q 


Cx XIV. Va- 
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ce . 


Valour in Private Soldiers is a hazardous 
Trade they have taken up to get a livelihood 


by. 
CCXV. 


Perfe& Courage and compleat Cowardice are 
two extreams, which Men ſeldom arrive to. 
The ſpace that is between em is vaſt, and con- 
tains all the other ſorts of Courage, which dit- 
fers too no leſs from one another, than Mens 
Faces and Humours. There are ſome Men, 
who freely expoſe themſelves at the begin- 
ning of an Action, but abate of their warmth 
and are diſheartned if 1t continues. There 
are ſome that content themſelves when they 
have done what was neceflary to maintain 
their Honour to the World, and do little 
beyond that. *Tis obſervable, ſome People are 
not always equally Maſters of their Fears. O- 
_ thers are ſome times carry'd away by general 
Terrors. Others, advance to the Charge be- 
caute they dare not ſtay at their Poſts. Some, 
by accuſtoming themſelves to ſmallcr dangers, 
harden their Courage and fit themſelves for 
venturing on greater. Some are brave with a 
Sword, but fear a Musket Shot. Others, are 
unconcern'd at a Musket, but afraid of a 
Sword. All thele ſeveral forts of Courage a- 
gree in this, that Night increafing Fear, and 
concealing all that is either well or ill done, 
gives every body the Liberty of ſparing them- 
telves. There is {till another more general Re- 
gard that a Man has for himſelf; for no body 
upon occaſion does ſo much as he wou'd be ca- 


C 4 pable 
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pable of doing, were he ſure to come ſafely 
off. So 'tis plain, that the Fear of Death 
conſiderably detracts from our Courage. 


CCXVI. 


perfect Courage conſiſts in doing that with- 
out Witneſſes, which it wou'd be capable of 
doing before all the World. 


CCXVIL 


Intrepidity is an extraordinary Force of the 
Soul,thatiraiſes it above all the Troubles, Diſor- 
ders and Emotions, which the proſpect of great 
Dangers is able to excite: And 'tis by this 
force of Soul, that Heroes keep themſelves 
Serene and Undiſturb'd, and preſerve the free 
uſe oftheir Reaſon inthe midſtof the moſt ſur- 
prizing and amazing Accidents. 


CCXVIIL 
Hypocriſy is a Homage that Vice pays to 
Vertue. | * | 
CCXIX. 


Moſt Men expoſe themſelves in War enough 
to fave their Honour, but few are willing al- 
ways to expoſe themſelves, ſo much as is neceſ- 
ſary to render the deſign ſuccesful for which 
they do expoſe themſelves. 


. 
Vanity, Shame, and ahove all, Conſtitution 


make up very often the Courage of Men, and 
Zhe Vertue of Women. CCXXI. Men 
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CCXXI. 


Men wou'd not loſe their Lives, yet wou'd 
fain acquire Glory : Which 1s the reaſon that 
Brave Men ſhew more Dexterity and Wit to 
avoid Death, than the Men verſt in the Querks 
of Law do to preſerve their Eſtates. 


CC XXII. 


There are few perſons, but diſcover upon 
their firſt declining in years, where the Failings 
of their Body and Mind are likely to lye. 


CCxXIII. 


Tis with Gratitude, as with Truſt amongſt 
Tradeſmen ; it keeps up Commerce; and we 
do not pay becauſe tis juſt to diſcharge our 
Debts, but to engage People the more eaſily to 
lend us another time. | 


CCXXIV. 


All thoſe who acquit themſelves of the 
Duties of Gratitude, cannot for all that, fatter 
themſelves that they are Grateful. | | 


CCXXV. 


That which makes the falſe Reckoning in the 
Acknowledgments which are expected for fa- 
vours done, 1s, becauſe the Pride of the Giver 
and the Pride of the Receiver, cannot agree 
upon the yalue of the Obligation. 


CCXXVI. To 
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ccxxvl. 


To be too haſty to return an Obligation is 
one ſort of Ingratitude. 


CC XXVII. | 
Happy People are never to be Corrected , 
they always think they are in the right when 
Fortune ſupports their IIHY Conduct. 
CCXXVIII. 


Pride won'd never owe, and Self-Love wou'd 


never pay. 


CCXXIX. 


The Good we have receiv'd from any Perſon, 
requires that we ſhou'd pay a reſpect to the In- 
juries he does us. | 


CCXXX. 


Nothing is ſo contagious as Example, and 
we never do any great Good, Or any great 
Miſchief, but it produces the like. We imitate 
good Actions thro Emulation, and bad thro the 
Malignity of our Nature, which Shame helc a 


Priſoner, but which Example lets at Liberty, 


CCxXxXI. 


*E is 2 great Folly to ſet up for being Wiſe 
by ones elit. | | 


CXXXIL. What- 
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CCXXXII. 


Whatever pretences we hay have for out 
Afflictions, nothing very often but Intereſt and 
Vanity are the cauſes of em. 


- CCXXXUI. 
5 


There are in Afffictions ſeveral forts of Hy- 
procriſy. In one fort, under pretence of 
grieving for the loſs of a Perſon who was dear 
to ns, we grieve for our felves; we mourn for 
the loſs of that good Opinion he-had of ns; 
we grieye for the deminution of our Profit,our 
Pleaſure and our Reputation. Thus the Dead 
have the Honour of thoſe Tears which are 
ſhed only for the Living. This, I fay, is a 
ſpecies of Hypocriſy, becauſe in theſe ſorts ot 
Afflictions Men impoſe on themſelves. There 
is another Hypocrity, which is not ſo Innocent, 
| becauſe it impoſes on all the World: Tis the 
Affliction of certain Perſons who aſpire to the 
Glory of a great and an immortal grief. After 
that Time, which conſumesall things, has worn 
out that concern, which they really had, they 
ſtill grow Obſtinate in their Tears, Complaints 
and Sighs ; They ſet up for play ing a mournful 
part and take pains by all their Actions to per- 
ſwade us, that their Sorrow will never end but 
with their Lives. This diſmal and tirelome 
Vanity is uſual with Ambitious Women. As 
their Sex has excluded 'em from all the ways 
that lead to Glory, they ſtrive to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by ſhewing the pomp of an Atflicti- 
on that is not to be comforted. There is yet 
another kind of Tears, which have but ſhallow 
ſprings that flow indeed, but are eafily dry'd 

"— up. 
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up: There are thoſe that weep to gain the 
Reputation of being Tender: Thoſe that 
weep that they may be pity'd : thoſe that weep | 
to-be condol'd ; and thoſe, in ſhort, that weep, 
Fo avoid the ſcandal of being thought inſenſi- 
le. | 


-+CCXXXIV. 


_ *Tisoftner thro Pride, than FF. any defect 
of Underſtanding that Men with ſo much Ob- 
| ſtinacy oppole Opinions generally receiv'd : 
- They find the firſt Rank ofthe Right ſide taken, 


and they diſdain the ſecond. 
CCXXXV. 


We are eafily comforted for the Diſgraces 
of our Friends, when they give us an occaſion 
ol ſignalizing our Tenderneſs for em. 


CCxxxvl. 


Self-Love ſeems to be the Bubble of Good 
: Nature, and that it forgets itſelf when we la- 

bour for the advantage of others. Neverthe- 

Jeſs *tis the moſt certain way to accompliſh its 

ends : *Tis lending at Intereſt under the pre- 

rence of giving: tis in ſhort, gaining the Af- 

fect ions of all the World after a more ſubtle 

and delicate manner. 


C CXXXVII. 


No Man deſerves to be commended for 
Goorineſs who has not Spirit enough to be 
Wicked: All other Goodneſs is moſt commonly 
nothing but a Liſtleſneſs and an Impotence of 


the WIII. 
1 CCXXXVIII. Tis 
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CCXX XVII 


Tis not ſo dangerous to do Ill to the greateſt 
part of Men, as to do em too much God. 


CCXXXIX. 


Nothing flatters our Pride more than the 
Truſt the Great repoſe in us, becauſe we look 
on it as the effect of our Merit, without con- 
ſidering, that this Truſt moſt commonly pro- 
ceeds from their Vanity, or their want of 
Power to keep a Secret. 


CCXL. 


We may ſay of Gracefulneſs diſtinguiſht 
from Beauty, that 'tis a Sy metry, the Rules of 
Which are unknown to us, and a ſecret confor- 
mity of the Features with one another, and of 
the Features with the Complexion and Air of 
the Perſon. 


CCXLI. 


XY 


Coquetery is the Natural Humour of the 
Sex; tho all Women do not practice it, becauſe 
ſome are aw'd by Fear, andothers reſtrain'd 
by Reaſon. | 


CCXLII 


We frequently are troubleſome to others, 
when we think it impoſſible for us ever to be 
troubleſome. | 


CCXLII. There 
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CCXLUI. 


- There are few things impoſſible in their own 
Nature, and 'tis for want of Application rather 
than of Means that we are unſucceſsful. 


CCXLIV. 


The perfection of Capacity conſiſts in know - 
ing well the value of things. | 


CCXLV. 


'Tis a great point of Capacity to be able to 
conceal ones Capacity. : 


CCXLVI. 


That which appears to us to be Generoſity 

is nothing often, but an Ambition diſguis'd, 

which diſpiſes little Intereſts to purſue greater. 
CCXLVII. 


The Fidelity which appears in the greateſt 


part of Men is nothing but an invention of 


Self-Love to oblige others to confide in us. 
Tis a means to jet us above others, and to 


make us the Confidents of their moſt 1mpor- 


tant ſecrets. 


CCXLVIN. 


5 agnanimity deſpiſes all in order to obtain 
.Ails | | | 


, CCXLIX. There 
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CCXLIX. 


There is not leſs Eloquence in the Tone of 
the Voice, in the Eyes and Air of the Perſon 
that Speaks, than in the choice of Expreſſions. 


CCL. 


True Eloquence conſiſts in ſay ing all that 
ought to be ſaid, and in laymg no more. 


CCLI. 


There are ſome Perſons whole defects be- 
come 'em, and others, who have the Misfor- 
tune to diſpleaſe with their good Qualities. 


CCLII. 


"Tis as common for Men to change their 
Taſts, as *t1s uncommon for em to change their 
Inclinations. | 


CCLUL 
Intereſt ſets at work all ſorts of Vertues and 


Vices. 
CCLIV. 


Humility is often nothing but a feign'd ſub- 
miſſion, which Men make uſe of to engage 
others to ſubmit to them: Tis an Artifice of © 
Pride which debaſes it ſelf on purpole to be ex- 
alted ; and tho it Transforms itſelf into a 
thouſand ſhapes, is never better diſguisd, and 
more capable of deceivigg than when it con- 
ceals itſelf under the form of Humility. 

þ 5 g CCLY. The 
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The Sentiments of the Mind have each of 
*em a certain Tone of Voice, certain Geſtures 
and Airs, which are proper and peculiar to 
'em : And this Propriety either well or ill ob- 
ſerv'd, agreeable or diſagreeable, is the thing 
which makes Perſons pleaſing or diſpleaſing. 


CCLVI. 


The Men of all Profeffions affect the Air 


and Exteriour appearance of what they wou'd 
be eſteem?d to be. So that it may be ſaid, that 
the World is made up of nothing but Appear- 


ances. | 
CCLVII. 


Gravity is an Affectation of the Body, put on 
to conceal the defects of the Mind. 


CCLVIII. 


A good Taſte is the effe& of Judgment more 
than Wit. 


CCLIX. 
The Pleaſure of Love, is Loving ; and a 
Man 1s more Happy in the Paſſion he feels, 
than in that which he gives. 


'1 | 
i . CCLX. 


i Civility, is a defire of receiving Civility, 
and of being eſteem d well Bred. 


CCLXI1. The 
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CCLXI. 


The Education we commonly give Young 


People, is a ſecond Selt-Love, with which we 
- Inſpire em. | 


CCLXII. 


There is no Paſſion in which Self-Love 
Reigns ſo powerfully, as in Love, and we are al- 
ways readier to Sacrifice the Eaſe of thoſe ve 


Love, than to part with our own, 
. © CLAIM. 
What we call Liberality is nothing, moſt 
commonly, but the Vanity of Giving, of which 
we are Fonder, than of the thing we give. 


CCLXIV. 


| Pity is often a Senſe of our Misfortunes, in 
the Micfortunes of other Men : Tis a Wife 
fore-ſight of the Diſaſters that may befal us: 


Me Relieve others to engage them to relieye 
us onithe like occaſions; and the ſervices which 


we do em, are, properly ſpeaking, ſo many 
Kindnefles which we do to our ſelves befort- 
hand. . ' Iz 137) 

bacftia CLX. | 
| Littlenefs'of Mind is the cauſe of Stiffneſs 
in Opinion: And 'tis not eafily that we Ba- 
lieve auy thing beyond what we ſee. 
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| 'CCLXVI. 


'Tis a Miſtake to believe that none but the 
Violent Paſſions, ſuch as Ambition and Love, 
are able to Triumph over the other Paſſions. 
Lazinefs, as languid as it is, often gets the 
Maſtery of 'em all, uſurps over all the Defigns 
and Actions of Life, and inſenſibly deſtroys 
and conſumes both Paſſions and Vertues. 


CCLXVII. 


A readineſs to believe Ill without due Ex- 
amination, is the effect of Pride and Lazineſs. 
We are willing to find others Guilty, and un- 
willing to give our ſelves the Trouble of Ex- 
amining into their Crimes. | 


CCLXVIII. 


We except againſt ſome Judges in things of 
the leaſt concern, yet are willing to have our 
Reputation and Honour, depend on the Judg- 
ment of Men who are all againſt us, either 
thro? Jealouſy, Prejudice or want of Diſcern- 
ment; and *tis only to engage theſe to pro- 
nounce Sentence in our favour, that we expoſe 
ſo many ſeveral ways our Eaſe and our Lives. 


CCLXIX. 
There are few Men have Underſtanding 
enough to know all the Ill they do. 


CCLXX. The 
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CCLXX. 


The Honour a Man has acquir d, is Security 
for that which he will one day acquire. 


CCLXXI. 


Youth is a continual Drunkenneſs: the 
Feaver of Reaſon. | 


CCLXXII. 


Nothing ought more to mortify the Men 
who have deſerv'd great Applauſe, than the 
Pains they are ſtill at to make themſel ves Con- 
fiderable by a great many little things. 


CCLXXIII. 


There are Perſons whom the World approves 
of, whoſe only Merit conſiſts in Vices that are 


__ uſeful and pleaſing to others. 


CCLXXIV. 


The Charm of Novelty is to Love what the 
Bloom is upon Fruit; it gives it a luſtre 
that is eaſily effac'd and never returns. 


CCLXXV. 


Good Nature, which boaſts of being ſo very 
Senſible, is often ſtiffl'd by the ſmalleſt In- 
tereſt. 


XD2 CCLXXVI. Ab- 
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CCLXXVI1. 


Abſence lefiens Moderate Paſſions, but en- 
\ creaſes great ones, like the Wind which blows 
out Tapers, but kindles Fire. 


CCLXXVIL 


Women often fancy themſelves in Love, 
when there's nothing of Love in the caſe. The 
Amuſement of an Amour, the Commotions of 
Mind that anAntrigue give 'em, the natural 
Inclination they have for the Pleaſure of being 
belov'd and the Pain of refuſing, perſwade em 
that what they feel is Paſſion, when *tis no- 
thing but Coquetry. 


CCLXXVIII 


Vl hat often makes us diſſatisfy d with thoſe 
that Negociate our Affairs, is, that they almoſt 
always abandon the Intereſt of their Friends, 
to advance the Succeſs of their Negotiation; 
the Intereſt becoming their own, by the Credit 
they gain 1n oucceeding in the thing they Un- 
dertook. "SFO i : : = 1 


GCLXXIX. 

When we magnify the Tenderneſs that 
our Friends have for us, ttis often not fo 
much out of Gratitude, as a Deſire to give 
athers an Opinion of our Merit. 

CCLXXX. 


The approbation we give thoſe that are juſt 
| * 
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Entering into the World, proceeds often from 
a ſecret Envy, which we bear thoſe who have 
made a Fortune in it already. 


CCLXXXI. 


Pride which inſpires us with ſo much Envy, 


ſerves often to allay it. 


CCLYXXI. 


There are ſome diſguis d Falſities, which re- 
preſent the Truth ſo well, that it would be 
wrofiging our ne not to be Deceiv'd 


WY em. 


CCLXXXIII. 


*Tis not leſs Prudence ſometimes to know 
how to uſe good KN 28 than to be Vr. to Ad- 


viſe ones ſelf. 
CCLXXXIV. 


There are ſome bad Men who wou'd be leſs 
Dangerous, if Wr had no Vertue at all. 


cclxxxv. 


Magnanimity is s ſufficiently defin'd by its 
Name; yet it maybe ſaid to be the moſt Ju- 
dicious Ad of Pride, and the moſt Noble 


method of acquiring Applauſe. 
| CCLAXXVIL 


"Tis :nipoſible to Love a ſecond time, the | 


* that we have once truly ceas'd to Love. 
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CCLXXXVII. 


*Tis not ſo much the Fruitfulneſs of our In- 
vention which ſuggeſts to us many Expedients 
to effect the ſame Affair, as tis the Defe& of 
our Judgment, which makes us pitch upon 
every Thought that preſents itſelf to our Ima- 


ination, and prevents us from diſcerning the 
beſt at firſt. 


CCLXXXVIII. 


There are Affairs and Diſtempers at certain 
junctures, which Remedies render deſperate, 
and a great deal of skill is requir'd to know 
when it is dangerous to apply em. 


- CELXXXIN. 
Afſected Simplicity, is a finer ſort of Im- 


poſture. 


CCXC. 
There are more Defects in Mens Humours, 
than in their Underſtandings. 
CCXCI. 


Mens Merits have their Seaſons, as well as 
Fruits. , ye 1 W 4 


ccxcul. 


Mens Humours may be ſaid, like the gene- 


rality of Buildings, to have feveral Fronts; 
Tome Agreeable, others Diſagreeable. 


' CCXCIIIL. Mo- 
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CCXCII. 


Moderation can never have the Glory of 
Combating with Ambition, and Conquering it, 
for they never meet with one another. Mo- 
eration is the Languor and Sloth of the Soul, 
as Ambition is the Vigour and Activity of it. 


CCXCIV. 


We always Love thoſe that Admire us, but 
we do not always Love thoſe whom we Ad- 
mire. 


CCXCV. 
We are far from knowing all our Deſires. 
CCXACVI. 


Tis hard for us to Love thoſe whom we do 
not Eſteem ; but *tis no leſs hard to Lorethoſe 
whom we Efteem much more than our ſelves. 


CCXCVII. 


The Humours of the Body, hav eaconſtant 
and a regular Courſe, by which our Will is im- 
perceptably movd and furn'd : They take 
their Circuit, and ſucceſſively exerciſe a ſecret 
Empire within us: So that they have a conſi- 
derable ſharein our Actions, without our be- 
ing able to know it. 


CCXCVII. 
The Gratitude of the generality of Men, is 
* D 4 no- 
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norhing but a ſecret Deſire of obtaining greater 


Favours. 
CCXCIX. 


Every body, almoſt, takes a Pleaſure to re- 
turn {mall Obligations Many are Grateful for 
Moderate ones : but there is hardly any body 
but is Ungrateful for Great ones. 


CCC 


There are ſome Follies which are as catching 
as Infectious Diſeaſes. 


Cl. 


Many Men deſpiſe Wealth, but few know 
toy to be Liberal. 


42 ©p 7 
19 


CCClII. 

Tis but n things of ſinall Concern common- 
ly, in h we venture to dil: believe Ap- 
pearances“ 

CCCHT. 


Let Men fay never fo much Good of us, they 
tell us nothing that's new to 1 5 


ccc. 


vp 


Wie often forgive thoſe who in Converſation 
re Tireſome to us, but we cannot forgive 
Sole whom we are Tireſome to. 


CCCV. In- 
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CCCV. 


Intereſt, which we accuſe of all our Crimes, 
deſerveg often to be commended for our good 
Actions. 


CCC. 


We ſeldom find People Ungrateful, as long 
as We are in a condition to Oblige em. 


CCCVI. 


"Tis as commendable in a Man, to entertain 
a good Opinion of himſelf, as tis ridiculous to 
ſhew it. ; | 


CCCVIII 


Moderation has been made a Vertue with 2 
deſign to limit the Ambition of great Men, 
and to comfort the meaner ſort, on the ſmall- 
nels of their Fortune and of their Merit. | 


CCCIX. 
There are ſome People pre-deſtin'd to be 


Fools, who not only commit Follies by Choice, 


but who are forc d into em even by Fortune 
Herſelf. 


CCCX. 


There happen ſometimes Accidents in Life, 
out of which tis neceſſary for a Man to be a 
little Mad, to Extricate himſelf. 


CCCXL If 
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CCCxXI. 


If there are ſome People whoſe Blind ſides 
have never been diſcover'd, tis becauſe no 
Man of Senſe has taken the Pains to ſearch for 
em. | 


CCCXI. mn: | 


The teafon why Lovers and their Miſtreſſes | 
24 "* © | 

are never tir'd with Converſing together, is | 
becauſe their Diſcourſe is always of them- 


ſelves. ; 28 
rr \ 


How comes it about,that our Memory ſhou'd | 
ſerve us to retain even the ſmalleſt Circumſtan- 
ces of the things that have happen'd to us, and | 
yet, that it ſhou'd notſerve us to remember | 
how often we have told them all to the ſame 


—_ 


CCCXIV. 


The extream Pleaſure that we take in 
Talking of our ſelves, ought to make us afraid 
that we give but little to thoſe that hear us, 


CCCV. 


That which hinders us commonly from let- 
ting our Friends ſee the bottom of our Hearts, 
is not ſo mueh the Diffidence we have of them, 
as the Diffidence we have of our ſelves. 


CCCXVI. 'Tis 
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CCCXVI. 


'Tis not in the power ofa Weak Man to be 
Sincere. | 


CCCX VII. 


— 


'Tis no great misfortune to Oblige ungrate- 
ful People, but 'tis an intolerable one to be 
Oblig'd to a Brutal Man. 


CCCX VIII. 


Means may be found to cure Madneſs, but 
there are none to reform a Perverſe Under- 
ſanding. 


CCCXIX. 


We cannot long preſerve the Sentiments we 
ought to have of our Friends and BenefaQors, 
if we allow our ſelves the Liberty to talk often 
of their Failings. | 


CCCXX, 


To praiſe Princes for Vertues which they 
haye not, is a ſecure way of Abuſing 'em. 


CCCXXI. 
We are more inclin'd to Love thoſe that 


Hate us, than thofe who Love us more than 
we have a Mind they ſhou d. 


CCCXXU, There 
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- .-CECXXI. 


There are none who are afraid th be e Diſpi Id, 
but thoſe that are * He 


Our Wiſdom is no leſs at the N ot For- 
tune than our Wealth. | 


CCCXXIV. 


— 


In > apa ne chere 5 more Selt-Love than Love. 


c xv. 


We often Comfort our ſelves thro Weakneſs 
for Misfortunes, under which Reaſon has not 
Rrongth gy to comfort us. 


50 0 XVI. 


"A — Blind ade Diſhoiduigs Kim more 
than real 8 


1418 
. 


. CCCXXVN. 5 
We never . our Gel Faults) 16 to 
make it believ d that we have no great ones. 
3 | : cocxxvm. . 
art is. more Irreconcilable chan \ Hatred. 


CC XXX. 


NI 6n meme, _ that they hate Flat- 
tery, 
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tery, but they N hate ws Manner of it. 
CCCXXX. 
We forgive as Fl as we Love. 
c.Cccxxxl. 
*Tis more difficult for a Man to be Faithful 


to his Miſtreſs, when he receives Favours from 
her, than When he is Searvity' us d by ert 


c XkI. 
Women are not ſenſible of all their Coque- | 
| CCCXXXML 
Women are never com e Severe, but 
where they have an Aver on-. 
cccxxxww. 


Women can more eaſily get the better of 
their 570 than of their Coquetry. | 


cccxxxv. 


In Love, Deceit goes almoſt always farther 
than Diſtruſt. | | * 


CSI. 


— N . 
4 # © + 


There is a certain Far Love, whoſe exceſs 
prevents Jealouſy. © 


. cccxxxvl.. Tis 


mn A » 
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we CCCXXXVIL. 
Tis with certain good Qualities as 'tis with 
our Senſes. Thoſe that are entirely depriv'd 


of *em, can neither diſcern nor comprehend 
em. "el 


Cccxxxvim. 


When our Hatred is too violent, it ſinks us 
beneath thoſe we Hate. 


CcCxXXIXX. 


We are not ſenſible of our Good or 111 For- 
tune, but in proportion to our Self-Love. 


CCCXL. 


Wit in moſt Women ſerves more to 1mprove 
their Folly than their Reaſon. 


CCCXKLI. 


The Fire of Youth is hardly a greater 
Obſtacle to Salvation, than the Coldneſs and In- 
ſenſibility of Age. | 


— 


CCCXLI. : 


The Character of a Mans Native Country 
is as Inherent to his Mind and Temper, as the 
Accent of it is to his Speech. 


CCCxI II. 


He that wou'd be a Great Man, ought to 
81 4 | . 2. know 
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know how to puſh his Fortune to the ut- 
moſt, 


CCCXLIV. 


Moſt Men, as well as Plants, have ſecret 
Vertues, which are diſcover'd by Chance. 


CCCXLV. 


There is no Regulating the Paſſions and 
Minds of Women, iſ the Conſtitution is not 
conſenting. 


CCCXLVI 


Accidents and Occafions make us known to 
others, but much more to our ſelves. 


CCCXLVI. FE ond 


We rare ef allow any People to have good 


Senſe, but thoſe of our own Opinion. 
3 * 


CCCXLVIIL 


When we are in 1 Love, we doubt often of 
the thing which we believe the moſt. 


CCXLIK. 
The g eateſt Miracle that Love can Sk; is 
curing e 
CCL.” 


The thing that makes us ſo Severe upon thoſe 
that put Tricks upon us, is becauſe they fancy 
An to have more Wit than we have. 

CCCLI. Lovers 


2 Moral Reſton 
| © ""reeu. 


th find it difficult to break — after 
_ _—_e cone Lows, 


N 5 


N ; CCCLU. 


7 


©. 


We are clad always Tir'd with thoſe People 
who we ought never to be Tir d with. 


(I! 


© 6 WITS THIP - CCCLILL 


A Man of Senſe may Love like a Madman 
but r never like a Fool. 


| 275 35 Cc. 


There are PB Faults which * ſet to 


= appear more bright than Vertue it 
elt. | 


1 , A 


- 88 . : 
* 11198 * 
; % 
ccc 
* 


We often loſe ſome pet ſons whom we miſs 
more than we Lament; and others v we lament 
but Mifs very little. © 


* 
ii Hitt 43 IYBHIS1-S 7 


- COcLVI. 


We commonly praiſe no ye heartily, but 
thoſe who: Admire us. N. 


cel vn. 


Little Minds are I u ge and, * 
httle things; great Mi e all things, and 
are diſorder'd by none 20655 141 1 45 
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CCCLVIIL 


Humility is the true Proof of Chriſtian Ver- 
tues : Without it we retain all our Faults, and 


they are only Oover'd over with Pride, that 


Conceals *em from Others, and often from our 
Selves. | 


> CCCLIK. 


Infidelity ought to extinguiſh Love, and we | 


ſhou'd never be Jealous when we have ground 


to be ſo: There are no Perſons, but thoſe. 


that avoid giving us Jealouſy, that are worthy 
of our being Jealous of em. e 


- 


CCCLX. 8 


The leaſt Infidelity to us, diſcredits the Per- 


ſon that commits it in our Eſteem, more than 
the greateſt Infidelity to any body elſe. * 


CCCLXAIL. i 


Jealouſy is always Born with Love, but 
does not always Die with it. BY | 


CccLXI. 


Moſt Women lament not the Death of their 


Lovers ſo much becauſe they Lov'd 'em, as be- 
_ they wou'd appear Worthy of being Be- 
oy'd. - ; 


CCCLXIIL 


The Violences done to us by others, are of- 
' 46 k * E. | ten 


4 


— 2 


x - 
:, C 
1 ; 
* * 
* 7 


4 2 
9 . 
= "F< - 


. 


6 — "Mori eee, | | 
leſs painful, than thoſe 9 e do to our 


43 = 75 2157 1995 
Le | 6% - | CCL. „ 


E.” F „ We la are Aa ble enou zh that a Man 1 8 | 
z > not to Talk of his Wie; but are not Senſible 
a enough that he ought {fl leſs to Talk of him- 


« felt. 
8 . | wt, 
o CCCEXV. 


* 


There ate ſome Good Onalities, which De- 
generate into Defects when They are Natural, 
anch others, which are never Perfect * en they | 
are Acquir'd : Thus, for Example, Tis Rea- 
ſon. that muſt make us Frugal of our Wealth 
; and of our Secrets; and Nature on the con- 
trary, that muſt l us Good Humour and 


W / Cougnge 7 6. "I I 
| 4 * 4 ö cccLx v. mos 


* 


bat! Diffidence ſever we have of the Sin- 
cerity of thoſe whom we Converſe with, we al- 
ways Believe they. * more Truth to us, 
JE to any body alle? 8 


coc xvi. 
There ; are few Honeſt Women but 55 are 
* Ve or their Profeſſion. age 
| „ ee cov 195 


: 


| 255 Moſt Honeſt Women are hidden Tresſus 
only {ſecure becauſe Min; are not Dreht af- 


1 
Ce he | So The 
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CCCLXIX. 


The Violences which-we uſe to our ſelves to 
prevent Loving, are often more Cruel than, 
the Rigours ſhewn us by the Perſon we LoYh 


CCCLXX. 


There are few Cowards who. als $ * 
the extent of their Fears. nog * wm 


4% - +» £7 


'Tis almoſt * che Fault of the Man 
that's in Love, not to be Senſible When. be 
ceaſes to be Lov d. 


ccclxxn. 


The generality of voung people, fancy 
* to be Natural and Unafte& 
when they are only Rough and 11] bred. 


CCCLXXUIL 


. 4 of; 
* 


There are ſome Tears, which after they 


have impos d on Others, often impoſe on Our 
Selves. 


-%* o 


cCcclxxx. 


If a Man fancies he Loves his Miſtreſs for 
her own fake, he's mightily miſtaken. 


. CCCLXAXV. 


The People of - Mei Parts, n 
* E 2 con- 


6,  MoalRifethione: 
2 every K that is beyond their 
Reach. | 


|  CCCLXXVI. 
*% Envy is deſtroy'd by true Friendſhip, : and 


- Coquetry by true Love 
ccci xxvn. 


The greateſt Fault in penetration is not its 
falling ſhort, . its going beyond the Mark. 


; 
|; + 
| : N cccLxxVII. 


9.— We may give £004 Council, but * be- | 


* -. 3 'CCCLXxIK. 


. 


| | 3 When our Merit declines, our Taſte declines 


4 


CCCLXXX. 


. E, Fortune diſcovers our Vertues and Vices, 
as Light do's Objects. 


ccxxxl. 


| 
| a | The . which we uſe to preſerve our 
= Fidelity in Love, is little better than Infi- 
1 delity. 


© CCCLXXXUL 


Our Actions are like blank Rhimes, to which 


"IF. every body applies what Senſe he pleaſes. 
5 CCCLXXXIIl. The 


= 4 44 
* * * 
- 4% 
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CCCLXXXIIL 


The Fondneſs we have of Talking of our 
ſelves, and of ſhewing our Failings on -the 
ſide we wou'd have em ſhewn, makes up a 
great part of our Sincerity. 


* 


ſtill able to Wonder at any 


s Nothing ought to make us Wonder, but 
* 


that we ſhou'd 
thing. 


CCCLXXXV. 1 


Men are almoſt equally difficult to be con- 


tented, when they are much in Love, or when 


they are got out of it. 
_ CCCLXXXVI. 


No people are oftner in the wrong, than 


thoſe who cannot bear being ſo. 
CCcclLxxxvn. 


A Blockhead has not Stuff enough in him to 


be good for any thing. 
CCCLXXXVIII. 


If Vanity do's not quite Overturn oux Ver- 
tues, at leaſt it makes em all to Totter. 


CCCLXXXX. 88 


The thing that makes other Peoples Vanity 
| | * E 3 in- 


” 
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= 
= 
—2——ů——— C OA ren <= 
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* 
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_ infupportable to us, is, that it ſhocks our 
, own. 


| 22 his cccxc. 


* 4 


. forgo our Intereſt with more eaſe than 


| 8 "We do our Taſte. 8 
* ol CCCXCI. 


* 


Fortune never appears ſo Blind, as She do's 
fo thoſe whom She never Favours. 


CCCXCII. 


We ought to treat Fortune as we do Health; 
enjoy Her when Good, bear with Her when 
shes III, and never apply W Kemadigh 

+ unleſs in great Neceſſity. 


CECXCIM. 


- wt 


The Air of a Citizen is ene! loſt in a 
£ 
Camp: ; but neyer in a Court. 


.CCCXKCIV. 


One Man may be more Cunning than gno- 
ther; but not more Cunning than every body 
elle. ; 


4 


c ο 


we are ſome times leſs Vöbappy in being 
Deceiy'd by the Perſon we Love, than in be- ; 
ing Undeceiy d. 5. 


| 


7 - = jp . 
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cCo”œæcxcvi. 
DS. BE £4 - 1 . nd Þ £ 
Women are a long time True to Fier firft 
Love, except they happen to have a ſecond. 


cccxcvn. 


20 


We have not the Aſſurance to ſay in general, 
that we have no Failings, and that our Ene- 
mies have no good Qualities ; but let us de- 


ſcend to particulars, and we are not far from 


Belie ing ſo. 
enn, 


Of all our Failings, Lazineſs is that which 
we are moſt eaſily induc'd to Confeſs; we per- 
ſwade our ſelves that it partakes of all the 
Peaceable Vertues, and that without entirely 
deſtroying the others, it only ſuſpends the Ex- 
ereiſe of n, 1.1 i >: | 
voir; CORES CIE | 


There is a Elevation which is independant 
* of Fortune : *Tis a certain Air which Diſtin- 
guiſhes us and ſeems to Deſign us to great 
things; tis a Value which Inſenſibly we ſet up- 
on our-ſelves; ?tis by this Quality chiefly, that 
ve extort Reſpe& from others; and this is it 
which commonly raiſes us above em, more 
than either Birth, Honours, or Merit itſelf. 


4 8 


© 


There is ſome Merit without Elevation, but 


no Elevation without ſome forg of Merit. 
* * E 4 CCCCl. Fle- 


4 ? 
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CCCCI. 


Elevation is to Merit, what Dreſs is to a 
fine Women. | 


CCCCn. 


The thing which is leaſt to be met with in 
Galantry, 1s Love. | 


CCCCII, 


Fortune ſome times makes uſe of our Fail- 
ings to advance us; and there are ſome 
Troubleſome People,whoſe Merit wou'd be ill 
Rewarded, if we were not defirous at any rate 


to purchaſe their Abſence. 


CCCCIV. 


Nature ſeems to have Conceal'd in the in- 
moſt regefles of our Minds, ſome Talents, and 
ſome 19 Ability unknown to us: The Paſſions 
alone [have the Power of bringing theſe to 
Light, and of furniſhing us ſome times with 
more certain and more compleat Deſigns, 


than any that Art is able to do, 


CCCCV. 
We arrive altogether” Raw at the ſeveral 
Stages of Life, and often find at our arrival at 


**m, that Time itſelf has not been Able to 
Teach us Experience. 


Cc vl. 


Coquets take a Pride in being nan of 


"» 


9 
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their Lovers, to conceal the ary 5 bear : 
to other Women. 


* 


CCCCVII. 


Thoſe that are over reach'd by our Artiices 
do not appear nigh ſo Ridiculous to us, as we 
appear to our ſelves, when we are oyer-reach'd 
by the Artifices of others. 


CCCCVIIL. 


The moſt ſcandalous Blind ſide of Women 
advanc 'd in years, that have been once Beauti- 
ful, is to forget that they are ar no longer. 


CCCCIX. 


We ſhou'd often be Aſham'd of our brighteſt 
Actions, if the World cou'd ſee upon what 
Motives they were een 


CCCC X. 


The greateſt Effort of Friendſhip, is not _ 
the Diſcovering our Failings to a Friend; but 
the S hewing him his own. 


CCCCXI. 


There are but few Defects which are not 
more Pardonable than the Means that are ue d 
to conceal em. 10 


CCCCXU. 


What Shame ſoever we may have Deſery d, 
| "tis 
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tis almoſt atways in our Rowe to Recoyerour 
Reputation. | | 


CCCCxlIII. 


The Man can never Pleaſe long that has but 
ene fort of Wit. 


„„ 
1 


cCcccxlv. 


m and Fools ſee _ 95 their Hu- 
mour. | 


* 
1 pF 


b 10 4150 COoOR. 


Wit ſometimes gives us a Priviledge to play 


A hog bob CCCCXVI. 
47:71 = 
The eie which rü ss with old Age, 
is not far remov d from 1 


ccccxvn. 


** Love, the Party that is fitſt cur d, is al- 
ways the beſt curl. 


CCCC XVIII. 


Voung Women that wou'd not appear Co- 
quets, — Old Men that wou'd not be Ridi- 
culous, ought never to talk of Love, as a thing 
that concern'd * em. 


| CCCCXIX. 8 


. I 


We may appear great in an. ors ins © 
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below our Merit, but we often appear Little 
in an Employment too, great for us. 


rr 


In our Afflictions we often take Want of 
Spirit for Conſtancy of Mind, and we bear 
em without ſo much as daring to look 'em in 
the Face, as poor Paſhve Cowards are kild, 
becauſe they are afraid to Defend themſelves. 


- CCCCXXI. 


Confidence furniſhes, more to Converſation 
than Wit. | 
e CCCCXXIL 3 a a 16917 


All the Paſſions cauſe us to commit Faults, 
but Love to commit the moſt Ridiculous ones. 


cccc xxl. 
Few People know how to be Old. 


| nol 4.03; | 01, 9% 97 ster mine 1» 
We value our ſelves on the Defects which are 
moſt Oppoſite to our own; When we are lr- 
reſolute we boaſt of being Obſtinate. 


rn. Robots 
Penetration has an Appearance of Divining, 
which Flatters our Vanity more than all the 
other Qualities of our Mind. 


CCCCXXVI. Thi 
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5 Cc cxxvi. 
The Charms of a New Acquaintance and 
the Influence of an Old one, as oppoſite as they 
are to one another, do equally hinder us from 
finding out the Failings of our Friends. 
oh + - - + + ; ; 
The generality of Friends put us out of con- 
ceit with Friendſhip, and the generality of De- 
vout Perſons put us of conceit with Devotion. 
+ - » «4 | IE 


We eaſily forgive in our Freinds, the Faults 
that have no Relation to us. 


CCCCRSIX. 


Women in Love more eaſily forgive great 
Indiſcretions, than ſmall Infidelities. 


CCCCKXX. 


In Old Love, as in Old Age, we live to 
Pain when we live no longer to Plea ſure. 


een 


Nothing hinders a Man ſo much from being 
Unaffected, as the Fondneſs of Appearing 10. 


ES -e-e++ 3 


To commend brave Actions with warmth, 
- | 15 


by 


* 
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is in ſome meaſure to give our ſelves a ſnare in 
the Merit of em. 


CCCCXXXIIL 


The trueſt ſign of a. Noble Soul, isto be 
plac'd by Nature > Envy. 


CCCCXKXKXIV. 


When our Friends have Betray'd us, a bare 
indifferenge is only due to their Profeſſions of 
Friendſhip” but a ſenſible concern is always 
due to their Misfortunes. 


coccxxxv. 4 
Fortune and Humour govern the World. 
| CCCCxxXxvI. 


"Tis eafier to know Mankind in general, 
than any one Man in particular. 


= 
CCCCXXXVII. 
We ought not to Judge of the Merit of a 
Man by his great Qualities, but by the Uſe he 
knows how to make of em. rig 7 F< 
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There is atertain Gratitude ſo Senſible, that 
it not only diſcharges us of the Obligations we 
have receiv'd, but even makes our Friends 


endebted to us, while we do but pay what we 
ow'd em. 


CCCCKXXIX. There 
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rf rat 4 22 hn” See 202 4 ha 
CCCCXXNIX. * 
7 I. 
There wou'd be but Few things which we 


ſhou'd deſire paſſionate lx, if we knew perfectly 
the Nature of the things we Deſir d. | 


. INKA CCCCXL. 
The Reaſon why, moſt Women are ſo little 
1d Wit d hip, is, becauſeFriendſhip 
is but Inſipid to thoſe that. have been Senſible 
of Love. 203 E88 | : ooo * | 5 þ 
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DO 


In Friendſhip, as in Love, we are often more 
Happy by the things we do not know, than by 
thoſe we know. 

WE 1... AO 1 att 
ea hi 222 { DAF N | 5 | 

We endeavour to make our ſelves Valu'd on 
the Failings, which we have no Mind toamend. 


| Ws SGSN, 
rr T7 | 1 . *. 1 et \ I 
The moſt violent Paſſions often give us. 


OI 


ſome Reipite, but Vanity never lets us be at 


quiet. 
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CCOCXLY. - 


nels. 
CCCCXIII. 


of no uſe to us in ſupporting em. 
CCCCXKLVIN 


8883 4 the leaſt of all Laws, yet the 
moſt Obſerv'd | ; 


CCCCXLVIII. | 

A Man of a good Underſtanding finds it lefs 

troubleſome, to ſubmit to a Humourſome 
Man, than 'to govern hin. 


| - CCCCXLIX: 


When Fortune ſurprizes us with the Gift 


of ſome great Poſt, which we were neither Ad- 


vanc'd to by Degrees, nor Prepar'd for by our 
opes, tis almoſt impoffible to behave our 


ſelves well in it, and to appear Worthy of | it- 
CCCCL. _ 


Our Pride is often Increas'd by the Re- 
trenchments we make from our other Failings- 


CCCCLI. 


There are no Fools {o Troubleſome as thoſe 
that have Wit. CCCCLI. There 


The thing that renders the Pains of Same 


| Vice is not ſo oppoſite to Vertue as Weak” 
| 
j 
and Jealouſy fo ſharp, is, becauſe Vanity can be 


— 
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CCCCLU. 


3 o 

There is no Man who believes himſelf in 
every reſpe& Inferior to the Man of the 
World, whom he Eſteems the moſt. | 


' CCCCLUI. 


In great Aﬀairs we ought not with ſo much 
Application to ſeek Occaſions, as to make our 
Advantage of thoſe that offer themſelves. 


4 cee. 


There are few Occaſions in which we ſhou'd 
make a bad Bargain, to renounce all the Good 
that's ſaid of us, on condition to have no Ill 


ſaid of us. 
„ 


As much diſpos'd as the World is to be Cen- 
ſorious, oftener it ſhews Favour to Falſe 
Merit, than it do's Injuftice to True. 


CCCCLVI. 


A Man may be a Fool with Wit, but never 
with Judgment. 


CCCCLVII. 


Wie ſhou'd Gain more by letting the World 
ſee us juſt ſuch as we are, than by ſtriving to 
appear What we are not. 


CCCCLVII. - Our 
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CccCLVIII. 


Our Enemies come nearer the Truth in the 
Judgments they make of us, than we do in 
thoſe we make of Our Selves. | . 


CCCCLIX. 


There are many Remedies which cure Love, 
but none are Infallible. 


CCCCLX. 
We are far from knowing all the Influence 
Our Paſſions have over Our Actions. 


CCCCLXI. 
Old Age is a Tyrant that forbids on Pain of 
Death all the Pleaſures of Vouth. 


17 CCCCLXII. 


The fame Pride which makes us condemn 
the Faults which we fancy Our Selves to be 
free from, inclines us to diſpiſe the Good 
Qualities which we have not. 


ccccL XIII. 


There is often more Pride than Good Na. ' 7 
ture in Our Concern” far the Misfortunes ß 
Our Enemies; tis to make them ſenſible we 

are above em, that we ſhew em any marks of ß 
Compaſſion. 1 95 3 
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CCCCLXIV. 


There is an Exceſs of Happineſs and Miſery. 
that 1s beyond our Senſibilify. 5 £ 


n 


Innocence is far from finding ſo much Pro- 
tection, as Guilt. 


CCCCLAXVI. 


Of all the Violent Paſſions, that which is 
the leaſt unbecoming of Women, is Love. 


= _CCCCEXVIL. 


Vanity makes us do more things againft our 
- Tnclination than Reaſon. 


CCCCLXVIII. 


There are ſome great Talents, that are 
form'd by bad Qualities. | 


CCCCLXIX. 


We never Paſſionately deſire the Thing 
which we only deſire from the Dictates of Rea- 
D | 


CCCCLXX. 
All our Qualities are Uncertain and Doubt- 
ful, whether Good or Bad, and lye almoſt all 
of em at the Mercy of Opportunity. * 


CCCCLXXI. Wor 
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 CCCCLXXI. 


en in their firſt Inclinations Love the 
dry but in all the reſt they Love the Paſ- 
ion 


n 


6 j 


Pride has its Whimſies as well as the other 
Paſſions; we are aſham'd to own Our Selves 
Jealous, yet value Our Selves upon having been 
ſo, and upon being capable of being ſo. 


' CCCCLAXNML 


As Rare a thing as True Love is, ttis ſtill 
leſs Rare than True es. -\ | 


CCC CLX v. 


There are few Women Holi Merit laſts 
* than their Beauty. 


ccclxxv. 


The greateſt part of our Confidences is made 
| upof a Fondneſs of being Pity'd, or of being 
Admir'd. f 


CCCCLAXVI. 


Our Envy always laſts longer than the Hap- 
pineſs of thoſe we Envy. z 


CCCCLXKVII, 


The ſame 4 of Mind that ſerves to 
* F 2. a reſiſt 
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refiſt Love, ſerves alſo to make it more Violent 
and Laſting; while weak People who are al- 
ways hurried with Paſſions are almoſt never 
. truely pofleſs'd with any. 


CCCCLXXVIII. 


The Imagination cannot invent ſo many ſe- 
veral Contrarieties, as there are naturally in 
the Heart of every Man. 


ccccLxXxIX. 


No Perſons but thoſe who have Conſtancy, 
can have true ſweetneſs of Temper ; thoſe who 
appear to have it, haye nothing but a Weak- 
nels that is eaſily turn'd into Sowrneſs. 


* 
CCCCLXXX. 


Cowardice is a Fault, for which 'tis Danger- 
ous to Reprehend the Perſons whom we won'd 
have amend it. 4 


CCCCLXXXI. 


Nothing is more Rare than True Good Na- 
ture; thoſe even who fancy they have it, have 
commonly nothing but either Eaſineſs, or Com- 
plaiſance. | 


CCCCLXXXIL | 


The Mind, betwixtLazineſs and Conſtancy, 
is fixt to what is either Eaſy or Agreeable to it: 
This Habit always ſets the bounds to our En- 
quiries, and no body ever gave himſelf the 

| trouble 
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trouble to extend and carry his Mind as far 
as it cou'd go. 


cccLxxxIII. 


We ſpeak In of others more from Vanity 
than Malice. 


CCCCLXXXIV. 


While the Heart continues ſtill mov'd by 
the Remains of a Paſſion, tis more Inclinable 


to receive a new one, than when tis entirely 


Cur'd. 
CCCCL „ 


Thoſe tha t have had Great paſſi ions, find 
themſelves perpetually Happy, and Unhappy 
in being Cur'd of em. 


CCCCLXXXVI. 


There are ſtill more People free from Intereſt 
than from Envy. 


CCCCLXXXVII. 


We have more Lazineſs in our Minds, than 
in our Bodies. 


CCCCLXXXVUIL 


The Quiet, or the Diſturbance of our Hu- 


mour, — not ſo much on the Important 
Things that happen to us in Life, as on an 


Eaſy, or Diſagreeable diſpoſition of the Little 


TIP that hang every Day. 


* F 3 CCCCLXXXIX. As” 
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ccccxxxXIX. ff 


As bad as Men are, they dare not appear to 
be the Enemies of Vertue, and when they 
reſolve to Perſecute it, they pretend to believe 
it Falſe, or lay ſome Crime to its Charge. 


CCCCXCX. 
We often paſs from Love to Ambition, but 
rarely return from Ambition to Love. 
1 


Extream Covetouſneſs is almoſt always 
miſtaken; there no Paſſion which ſo often 
miſſes it's Aim, or on which the Preſent has 
ſo much Influence to the prejudice of the Fu- 
oO oe a, ENS. > 


Ccccxcxl. 
. 3 


Covetouſneſs oſten produces contrary Ef- 
fects, there are a World of People Who Sa- 
crifice their whole Eſtates to doubtful and 
diſtant Hopes; Others diſpiſe great Advanta- 
ges that are Future for a little Profit that is 


CCCCXCKIN. 


Men ſeem to think they have not Defects 
enough, they increaſe the number of 
'em by certain ſingular., Qualities that they 
Aﬀe& to ſet themſelves off with; and 
theſe they cultivate: with ſo much care, that 


> 4 * 
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at length they become Natural Defects, which 
they no longer have the Power to amend. 


- CCCCXCXIV. 4 


The thing which makes it Plain, that Men 
are more Senſible of their Failings than we 
imagine, is this, that they are never in the 
wrong when we hear em talk of their Cons 
duct : The ſame Self-Love which commonly 
Blinds 'am, enlightens ' em then, and gives em 
ſo juſt, views of things, as makes em Suppreſs 
or Diſguiſe the ſmalleſt matters that are liable 
to be Condemn'd. 


CCCCXCXV. 


Young People who are juſt coming into the 
World ought to be either Baſhful, or Giddy ; 
a ſolemn and pretending Air turns commonly 


into Imp inence. 
CCCCXCXVI. 


Quarrels wou'd not laſt long, if the wrong 
were only on one ſide. 


CCCCXCXVI. K 


It ſignifies nothing to de Young ithoutſße- 
ing Beautiful, nor to be Beautiful witfout 
being Voung. 


CCCCXCXVII. 
There are ſome Perſons ſo Light ahd Tri 
"fling, that they are as far from having real 


Faults, as real Good Qualities. 
his ""*F 4 ws ach A 
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cCcccxcxlx. 


A Womens firſt Intrigue is commonly never 
reckon d till he has had a ſecond. 


N 


There are ſome Men ſo full of themſelves, 
that when they are in Loye, they entertain 
themſelves with their own Paſſion, inſtead of 
the Perſon they make Love to. | | 


. 


Love, as Agreeable as tis, pleaſes more by 
the ways it takes to ſhew itſelf, than by any 
thing in its ſelf. h | | 


CCCCCA. 


An indifferent ſhare of Wit with Judgment 
is leſs Tireſome at long run, than a great deal 
of Wit with |mpertinence. 


ECCCCIl. / 


Jealouſy is the greateſt of all Eviis, yet is 
the leaſt pity'd by the Perſons that occafion 
r 5 
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After having ſpoken of the Falſity of ſo ma- 

ny ſeeming Vertues, tis but reaſonable to ſay 
 , ſomething of the Falſity that there is in the 
Contempt of Death. I mean that Contempt 


of Death which the Heathens boaſted to De- 
rive 
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rive from their own Natural Strength, with- 
out the Hope of a better Life. There is a 
great deal of difference between ſuffering 
Death with Ccnſtancy, and contemning it. 
The firſt is common enough, but the other 
I'm apt to beliegè is never Sincere. , All that's 
poſſible to be ſa to perſyade us that Death 
is no Evil has been written, and ſome of the 
weakeſt Men, as well as the Heroes have 
given a thouſand Eminent Examples in con- 
firmation of this Opinion. Vet after all, I 
doubt whether any Perſon of Good Senſe ever 
believ'd it: And the Pains they are at to per- 
ſwade others and themſelves, diſcover clearly 
enough that *tis no Eaſy Task to do it. A 
Man may have many Reaſons to be Diſguſted 
with Life, but can have no Reaſon to deſpiſe 
Death: Thoſe even who chuſe a Voluntary 
Death, Eſteem is not fo ſlight a matter, and are 
as much ſtartl'd at it, and decline it as muchas 
others, when it comes upon 'em in any other 
manner, than that they have choſen themſelves. 
The Inequality that is Remarkable in the 
Courage of a World of Brave Men, proceeds 
from this, that Death diſcoyers itſelf in dif- 
ferent Shapes to em, and appears more pre- 
ſent to their Imagination, at one time than 
another: So it happens, that after having diſ- 
pis d what they did not know, they are afraid 
at laſt of what they do know. If we wou'd 
not believe it the greateſt of all Evils, we 
muſt never look it in the Face with all its Cir- 
cumſtances. The Wiſeſt and the Braveſt Men, 
are thoſe that take the Handſomeſt pretences 
to avoid the Conſideration of it, for all who 
know what it is to ſee it, as it really is, 
find it a Horrible Thing. The neceſſity 
of Dying made up alt the Conſtancy of 5 
k | Phi- 
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Philoſophers: They thought they had beſt go 
with a good Grace, ſince there was no help for 
their going; and not being able to Eterniſe 
their Lives, they omitted nothing to Eterniſe 
their Reputations, and to fave from Shipwreck 
all that cou'd be ſecur'd. Letgus then to put 
the beſt Face on the matter be contented 
with not diſcovering to our felves all that we 
think of it, and let us hope for more from our 
Conſtitution, than from thoſe weak reaſonings 
which make us fancy we are able to approach 
Death with indifference. The Glory of Dying 
refolutely, the Hope of being lamented when 
gone, the Deſire of leaving a fair Reputation 
behind us, the Afſurance of being freed from 
the Miſeries of Life, and of depending no 
longer on the Caprices of Fortune, are Re- 
mecties not to be rejected. But thefe are not 
to be ſuppos'd Infallible. They ſerve to em- 
bolden us, as in War, a poor Hedge do's of- 
ten to embolden the Soldiers that are to make 
their Approaches to a place from whence the 
Enemy is inceflantly Firing. While they are 
at a diſtance, they imagine it may be a good 
fhelter, but when near they find it but a flight 
Defence. *Tis Flattering our felves to fancy 
that Death when near, will appear the ſame 
thing that we judge it, when at a diftance; and 
that our Sentiments, Which are but Weakneſs 
itſelf, ſhou'd be of fo harden'd a temper as to 
endure without ſuffering from the Blow, the 
{eyereſt of al] Proofs. Befides, *tis to be but 
little Acquainted with the Effects of Seif-Love, 
ro think That is like to help us to conſider that 
thing as a trifle, which muit neceſſarily be its 
Deſtruction; and Reaſon, in which we expect 
to find ſo much Relief has not the Power in 


this Cafe, to makeus believe what we wiſh to 
1 5 | had 
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find true. Tis Reaſon, on the contrary, that 
ofteneſt betrays us, and which inſtead of in- 
ſpiring us with a Conte of Death, ſerves 
to diſcover to us its Terror and Hideouſneſs. 
All that Reaſon is able to do for us, is to ad- 
viſe us to avert our Eyes, and to fix em on 
ſome other Objects. Cato and Brutus choſe 
Illuſtrious Deaths. A:Lackey, ſome time ago, 
had ſo little concern as to Dance upon the Scaf- 
fold, where he was to be broke on the Wheel. 
Thus tho the Motives be different, they pro» 
duce often the ſame Effects. So true it is, that 
what Diſproportion there may be between 
Great Men and the Vulger, we have ſeen a 
thoufand times both the one and the other 
meet Death with the fame Countenance: but it 
has been always with this difference, that in 
the Contempt of Death, which the Great Men 
ſhow, 'tis the Love of Glory that removes it 
from their Sight ;, and in the Vulgar, tis no- 
thing but an effect of their want of Under- 


ſtanding that prevents their knowing the Great- 


neſs of the Evil, and leaves em at Liberty ta 
think of fomething elle. 
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SELF-LOVE. 


Elf-Love, is the Love of ones Self, and of 
every thing for the fake of ones Self; It 
makes Men ldolizers of themſelves, and wou'd 
make em Tyrants to others, if Fortune fur- 
niſh'd 'em with the means of doing it; It 
never takes any reſt but within its ſelf, or 
dwells longer on any other Objects, than Bees 
do upon Flowers, to Extract what may be to 
its Advantage. Nothing is ſo Impetuous as its 
 Defires, nothing ſo Secret as its Deſigns, 
nothing , ſo Artful as its Conduct. In Agi- 
lity, it ſurpaſſes all Repreſentation, in Trans- 
forming itſelf, it exceeds all the Meta- 
gnorphoſes, and in Refining, goes beyond all the 
Art of Chymiftry : There's no fathoming the 
Depth, or piercing thro the Darkneſs of its 
Abyſs. Here 'tis conceal'd from the moſt pe- 
netrating Eyes, and makes a thouſand Inſen- 
fible turnings and windings: Here tis often 
Inviſible to itsfelf, and Conceives and Breeds 
up a vaſt number of Inclinations and Averſions 
unknown to itſelf; ſome of which are ſo mon- 
Arous, that when they are brought forth, it 
do's not know em, or cannot be prevail'd on 
to oven em: From this Obfeurity, with which 
tis overcait, ariſe the Ridiculous Conceits 
| that 
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that it has of itſelf; hence proceed the Errors, 
Ignorance, the Grols and Silly miſtakes it en- 
tertains of itſelf; hence it is, that it fancies 
thoſe Paſſions Dead in itſelf, which are only 
laid to Sleep, that it imagines it has laid aſide 
the Deſire of Purſuing, when 1t do's but reſt 
to take Breath, and thinks it has loſt the Ap- 
petites, which it has only ſatisfy'd for the pre- 
ſent ; And yet this Obſcurity, thick as it is, 
to hide it from itſelf, hinders it not from ſee- 
ing perfectly the things which are without it- 
ſelf, in which ' tis like our Eyes, which per- 
ceive all things, and are only Blind with re- 
ſpe& to themſelves. Indeed in its greateſt 
Concerns and moſt important Affairs, where 
the Violence of its Defires Summons all its At- 
tention, it Sees, and Feels, and Hears, and 
Imagines, and Suſpefts, and Penetrates, and 
Foreſees every thing ſo well, that a Man 
wou'd be Tempted to believe that every one 
of its Paſſions was guided by a fort of Magick 
pevuliar to it. Nothing is ſo cloſe and ſtrong 
as its Engagements, which, in vain, it attempts 
to break at the Sight of great and threatning 
Diſaſters. Yet fometimes it effects that in a 
little time, and with little pains, which it 
cou'd not effect in the courſe of many years 
with all its Endeavours; from whence it may 
probably enough be concluded, that its Deſires 
are kindl'd by itsſelf, rather than by the 
Beauty, or Merit of:its Objects; that its Own 
Palate gives em the Value that inhances em, 
and the Gloſe that ſets em off; that itsſelf is 
the Thing that it purſues,and its own Humour 
what it follows, when it follows the Objects 
that ſute its Humour. *Tis made up of Con- 
trarieties; *Tis Imperious and Submiſlive, 
Sincere and Hypocritical, Compaſſionate and 

Crue 
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Cruel, Timerous and Audacious: It puts 
on diſſerent Inclinations according to the 
different Tempers that Diſpoſe and Devote 
it ſometimes to Glory, ſomtimes to Riches, 
and ſometimes to Pleaſure. All which too 
it changes, as our Age, Fortune or Experience 
change; but as to 1tfelf,*tis indifferent whether 
it has many, or but one, becauſe it divides 
itſelf into many, and collects itſelf into 
one, as its Pleaſure or Neceſſity requires. Tis 
Inconſtant, not only from the Changes pro- 
duc'd by Foreign Cauſes, but from a thouſand 
others, that Spring from itſelf; Tis Incon- 
ſtant from Inconſtancy, Levity, Love, Weari- 
neſs and Diſguſt; *Tis whimſical, and may 
be oblerv'd ſometimes to labour with the ut- 
moſt Vehemence, and with incredible Pains 
to obtgin thoſe things that are not only of no 
Advantage, but are Hurtful, which yet pur- 
ſue it will, meerly becauſe it will; "Tis Fan- 
taſtical, and often ſets all its Application at 
work about the moſt frivolous Employ ments; 
takes delight in the molt inſipid things, and 
preſerves all its haughtineſs in the moſt con- 
- temptavle Circumſtances: It enters into all 
States and Conditions of Life: It lives in e- 
very place, it lives upon every thing, nay, it 
lives upon nothing: It makes it ſelf eaſy, either 
with the Enjoyment of things, or with the 
want of them: It takes part with the People 
that make War upon 1t,engages in their deſigns ; 
and what is wonderful joins with 'em in hating 
itlelf, confpires its own Deſtruction, and 
works its own ruine : In ſhort, its whole Care 
is to exfiſt and provided it do's but exſiſt, is con- 
tent tobe its own Enemy. We onght not there- 
fore to be {urpriz'd to ice it allociating itſelf 
with the moit Rigid Auſterity, and entring bold- 


ly 
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ly in league with its Adverſary to deftroy itſelf, 
becauſe at the {ame time that it loſes in one 
Place, it gains in another; When we think it 
renounces its Pleaſure, it only ſuſpends, or 
changes it, and when 'tis 1o Conquer'd that 
we fancy it entirely routed, we find it 

Triumphing in its own Defeag.Behold the true 
Picture of Self-Love, the whole Life of which, 
is but one great and long Agitation: The Sea 
is a very ſenſible Image of it; the Waves of 
which in their Flux and Reflux, faithfully 
expreſs the Turbulent Succeſſion of its 


Thoughts, and the Eternal Commotions of its 
Mind. 


MAXIMS. 


I. 
ANY People are defirous to be De- 
vout ; but no body 1s deſirous to. be 
Humble. | 
II. 


The Labour of the Body free's us from the 
Pains of the Mind, and this is it which makes 
the Poor Happy- 


III. Real 
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III. 


Real Mortifications are thoſe /which are 
not known; Vanity makes the others Eaſy. 


IV. 


Humility is the Altar, on which God wou'd 
have us Offer our Sacrifices. 


V. 


There ate but few Things wanting to make 


the Wile: Man Happy; nothing can make a 
Fool Content; which is the Reaſon why al- 


moſtall Men are Miſerable. 


We Torment ourſelves leſs to become Hap- 
p than to make it beliey'd we are ſo. 


VIL 


"Tis eaſier Extinguiſhing the firſt Inclination 
we have, than Gratifying all thoſe that come 


- 
® 


after it. v1 
VIIE. 

Wiſdom is to the Soul, what Health is to 

the Body. 


Since the Great Men of the World, gan 
neither give Health of Body, nor Repole of 


Mind, we conſtantly Pay too Dear for all the 
O US, X. Be- 


Good they are able to 
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X. 
Before we deſire a Thing Paſſionately, it 
ought to be conſider d what is the Happineſs 
of the Perſon that poſſeſes it. 


_ 
A True Friend is the greateſt of all Poſ- 


ſeſſions, yet is that which we leaſt of all are 


careful to Acquire. ' 
XII. 


Lovers ſee not the Failings of their 
Miſtreſſes, till their Enchantment is at an 
end. | 

XII. 


Prudence and Love are not made for one 
another, for juſt as Love increaſes, Prudence 
decreaſes. | 


XIV. 


Tis ſometimes agreeable for a Husband to 
have his Wife Jealous of him; he's ſure to 
hear the Thing talk d of that he Loves, 


XV. 


Ho is the Poor Woman to be pity'd, that 
IS ar once ſtrongly pofſeſt with Love and Ver- 
rue r 1 2 
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rhat are Uneaſy with us. 
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XVI. 


The Wiſe Man finds his Advantage in not 
Engaging, more than in Conquering. 


XVII. 


| "Tis more neceſſary to Study Men, than 


XVIII. 
Happineſs or Unhappineſs commonly go to 


them, who have moſt of the One or the Other. 


An Honeſt Woman is a Hidden Treaſure, 
which he that finds, is in the right not to boaſt 
of. | 


\ XX. 


When we Love too Paſſionately, we do not 


| eafily diſcover when we ceaſe to be beloy'd. 


| XXI. 
We never ſind Fault with with Our Selves, 


. but with a deſign to be commended. 


„ 
We are almoſt always Uneaſy with thoſe 
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wt 


A Man is never ſo hard put toit to ſpeak 
well, as when he is aſnam d to be filent. 


: 
: 
A 
— 
. | 1 


Our Faults are always pardonable, when we 
have ſo much power over Our Selves as to 
confeſs em. | 

RXV. 


There's nothing more Natural, nor ates 
Deceitful, than to beheve we are beloy'd. 
XXVI. 


We take more pleaſure to ſee the Perſons | 


we have done good to, than thoſe that have 
done good to us. Ca 


9 
Xxvn 7 
. - : 

. * 


Tis harder to diſſemble the Sentiments we 
have, than to feign Sentiments which we 


have not. 
XXVIIL | * 55 L 


Friendſhips renew'd require mare Care to 
Cultivate 'em, than thoſe that have never been 


broken. 
XXIX. | 


The Man that is pleas'd with no body, is 
more Unhappy than the Man with whom no 
body is pleas'd. 74 
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